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EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


1809—1883. 


1849. Selection from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton. 
1851. Euphranor. 

1852. Polonius. 

1853. Six Dramas of Calderon. 

1856. Salaman and Absal. 

1859. Omar Khayyam. 

1865. The Mighty Magician, and Such Stuff as Dreams are made of. 
1865. Agamemon. 

1879. Readings in Crabbe, Pt. I. 

1883. Readings in Crabbe, Pt. II. 


Purcell he was, by his father, who took his wife’s other Irish 
name, Fitzgerald, of Norman-Irish aristocracy. This dashing fine 
lady mother drove a yellow and black carriage with many horses: the 
poet boy (at their East Anglian house) remembers hiding behind 
bushes, as Mrs. Fitzgerald was whirled up the avenue. He was no 
enfant prodige. Then he went to Cambridge. When the personage 
parent made apparition there, the summoned-to-her-presence son 
sent word that he had only one pair of boots, and that was at 
the cobbler’s. So he shuffled through life. In the unlucky few weeks 
of marriage that furrowed his cheeks with tears, his prim wife 
reached the climax by requiring dressing for dinner, from a smoking 
slippered day-dreamer, who sat amid disordered books; on his 
already old head his old hat, within which his old handkerchief. 

‘“T am no more ashamed of having been a radical than I am 
ashamed of having been a boy,” said Southey. And young Fitzger- 
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ald in Paris (when Southey was old) says: “ You must know I am 
going to become a great bear; and have got all sorts of Utopian ideas 
in my head about society.” He reads Harrington’s Oceana. Young 
examinees now learn the name of the book, in manuals. However, 
this ‘ Paddy,’ this ‘ Englishman ’—he dubs himself both—waits warm 
near a stunny pool on June 28th, 1837; and as the cannon from Lon- 
don announced the girl queen’s coronation, he, Spedding, and two 
others jumped in, swam about, and sang ‘ God save the Queen.’ 

He said many wild things. Most young men of parts say many 
such. And even older gentlemen, as Erasmus maintained, would be 
in a parlous state with the authorities, if all their table talk was set 
in a judgment book in this world. To Allen, his Cambridge and life- 
long, orthodox, and now married friend: “ When I meet you I shall 
not be able to offend you by many loose and foolish things that I am 
accustomed to scatter about heedlessly when I meet you with others. 
I always repent me of having done so; but the joy of meeting you 
puts me into that tip-top merriment that makes me sin.” 

There was bread to this humour of sack. To Tennyson, third 
early friend: “I have heard you sometimes say that you are bound 
by the want of such and such a sum; and I vow to the Lord that I 
could not have a greater pleasure than in transferring it to you on 
such occasions. . . . It is very difficult to persuade people in 
this world that one can part with a bank-note without a pang. It is 
one of the most simple things I have ever done to talk thus to you, I 
believe; but here is an end, and be charitable to me.” 

His heartiness in friendship was delightful. As the aforesaid 


Allen, later Archdeacon, notes: ‘‘ Got up and went to Fitzgerald’s 
room, who jumped up and almost cried for joy to see me, dear affec- 
tionate fellow. After breakfast. . . walked with him to Netley 


Abbey, and tried to make him steady in his views on religion.” 

So, in Fitzgerald’s middle life, on “ New Year Day, 1857. I 
sat up with my Parson” (Crabbe; of poet stock) “ till the Old Year 
was past, drinking punch and smoking cigars, for which I endure 
some headache this morning. Not that we took much; but a very 
little punch disagrees with me. Only I would not disappoint my old 
friend’s convivial expectations. He is one of those happy men who 
has the boy’s heart throbbing and trembling under the man’s of sixty- 
five.” It is not that the poet could not be queer with an acquaintance. 
As when he invited a booklover bookesller to dinner, and then would 
not let him in. “TI saw you yesterday when you called (!); but I 
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was not fit for company, and felt I could not be bothered.” Still, this 
unwelcomed guest recalled one good lunch there; while the vege- 
tarian teetotaller host had walked about, eating apples, and making 
book talk. Tennyson, looking in from the big friend-forgetting 

popular world, ‘was charmed by the picture of the lonely philo- 
' sopher, a man of humorous melancholy mark, with his grey floating 
locks, sitting among his doves, which perched about on head and 
shoulders and knees, and cooed to him as he sat in the sunshine be- 
neath his roses.” 


Fitzgerald, in his own much-noted notebook, had quoted Roger 
Ascham: “ He that is able to mayntain his lyfe in learning at Cam- 
bridge knoweth not what a felycitie he hath.” Yet, at Cambridge he 
found (in Mr. Wright’s editing) that the professors take no personal 
interest in the students—their lectures are the drone of a bagpipe, or 
the monotonous note of the stormcock ; and so uninteresting. ‘ None, 
indeed, but dryheaded, calculating, angular little gentlemen can take 
delight in them,’ declared the youth Tennyson. And Fitzgerald was 
not, they say, the sort of man to win honours at a University. He 
studies the classics, not because they are to advance him, but out of 
sheer love for them. Virgil is to him a living man; he gathers real 
crocuses with Sophocles at Colonus. He has no intention, like so 
many others, of flinging his books away after taking his degree. 


So far with Mr. Wright. 


Yet, Fitzgerald, aged 30, wrote: “I have got hold of Herodo- 
tus now; the most interesting of all historians. But I find the dis- 
advantage of being so ill-grounded and bad a scholar: I can get at 
the broad sense; but all the delicacies (in which so much of the 
beauty and character of an author lie) escape me badly. The more 
I read, the more I feel this. But what does it all signify? Time 
goes on, and we get older; and whether my idleness comprehends the 
distinctions of the Ist and 2nd Aorist will not be noted much in the 
Book of Life, either on this or on the other side of the leaf.” 

In a verse, Fitzgerald recalls college friends’ fates: 


“And some their race have run, Tom, 
And some are ruin’d—some are risen, 
And some have had their fun, Tom, 
In parliament, and some—in prison.” 


It is the other not less sad way of eyeing the coin he was always 
fingering, representing the ever strangeness of the fleeting unintelli- 
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gible world. So in prose, to his boy reader-aloud ; who asked should 
he help to find spectacles: “Oh, no, it is just about the way I shall 
get to heaven, searching for what I can’t find.” 

Fitzgerald may have been housed in a dream, yet would not be 
at distance from the Kind: “It is a very odd thing but quite true, I 
assure you, that before your letter came I was sitting at breakfast 
alone, and reading some of Moore’s songs, and thinking to myself, 
how it was fame enough to have written but one song, air, or words, 
which should in after days solace the sailor at the wheel, or the 
soldier in foreign places !—be taken up into the life of England! No 
doubt ‘ The Last Rose of Summer ’ will accomplish this.” One likes 
to read of an old lady saying—a lady old and stately, who heeded her 
mentor: “ Put in your book that Edward Fitzgerald taught Miss 
Anna Biddell more than any other person she ever knew, and more 
than any book. He was a grand man for a young person to be ac- 
quainted with. When I was a girl he took a pleasure in directing 
my studies, and encouraging me, not only to read the best books, but 
to ponder what I had read.” As to Moore’s Irish Melodies generally, 
he fancied them to be some making into music of the spirit of dark 
and beautiful Irish women. Of some of the Fitzgerald Irish cousins, 
happily typical, Thackeray wrote: “ Such people are not to be met 
with more than a few times in a man’s life—nothing but laughter and 
sunshine from morning till night.” The solitary East Anglian stayed 
but little among these cousins, but seems well pleased, when there, 
with Ireland and the Irish; in the little he had to do with them. Very 
little. Once he writes: “I have been to Ireland, and done my duty 
of locomotion for a whole year. I have earned my release from the 
packing and unpacking of portmanteaus till this time twelvemonth.” 

Yet Fitzgerald, though away from his humane Irish, had no sym- 
pathy with what was too subjective, at least with what was of the 
tortured soul, or of Burke’s cold metaphysician, in books and in art. 
Troubled and agitated waters he could not sail on. Handel; but even 
better, Mozart. Haydn, too. But “ Beethoven is gloomy.” He is 
“ original, majestic, profound,” with “a depth not to be reached all 
at once”; but perhaps “ strictly speaking more of a thinker than a 
musician.” The musical Hibernian seems to have been distressed: at 
the disturbance of soul wrought by Beethoven: “A great genius he 
was somehow. . . He tried to think in music; whereas, perhaps, 
we should be contented to feel in it.’ Wagner he detested. Strauss’ 
Elektra would drive his spirit from revisiting this dreadful later 
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world. Not that he liked French music, with its “absence of the 
Holy of Holies ”; as from “ all French things.” 

He had enough of the scholar, the gentleman and the Christian 
to be the uncommonplace critic. In 1842: ‘“ Handel never gets out 
. of his wig; that is, out of his age: his Hallelujah chorus is a chorus. 
not of angels but of well-fed earthly choristers, ranged tier above 
tier [Pfui!] in a Gothic cathedral, with princes for audience, and 
their military trumpets flourishing over the full volume of the organ. 
Handel’s gods are like Homer’s; and his sublime never reaches be- 
yond the region of the clouds. Therefore I think that his great 
marches, triumphal pieces, and coronation anthems, are his finest 
works.” In 1863: “TI pitied you undergoing those dreadful Ora- 
torios; I never heard one that was not tiresome, and in part ludicrous. 
Such subjects are scarce fitted for Catgut. He [Handel] was a good 
old Pagan at heart; and had to yield to the fashionable piety of 
England.” And this; so displeasing to college and club befogged 
taste; so pleasing to the educated and unpestered. When a lady ad- 
miring Beethoven said of one sonata “it is the best’; he took her up 
with “ Don’t say it is the best; say that you think it is the best, and 
praise God for it.” Sense, absolute sense. The sort of thing he 
could talk as late as 1876: “It is wonderful how Macaulay, Hallam 
and Mackintosh could roar and baw] at one another over such ques- 
tions as Which was the Greatest Poet? Which is the greatest Work 
of the Greatest Poet? etc., like boys at some Debating Society.” Or 
like brow-beaters of boys. 

Purcell he liked; and old English madrigals. One likes to join 
his voice there. Of music, as of books, he might say: “I admit 
nothing into my Paradise but such as breathes content and virtue.” 
So, Browning he detested. Of Thackeray and George Eliot, read by 
Fawcett’s daughter, he exclaimed, “ What can your mother be think- 
ing of to let you read such books?” His “Readings from Crabbe and 
Crabbe’s Life and Letters, he gave my husband as a souvenir of this 
visit.” He could not himself read George Eliot, nor a translation of 
Faust. He knew no German. Sturm und Drang literature was his 
abhorrence. His favourite books were Cervantes—Don Quixote, 
“the most delightful of all books ” — Scott, Montaigne; and, later, 
Mme. de Sévigné. And he did not shrink from Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of high matters, nor Dante’s, nor Sophocles’, nor even Aes- 
chylus’. 

His literary notions are an antidote to our Tendenzschriften. Of 
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Clarissa he quotes Tennyson as saying: “I love those large stil 
books.” And Miss Austen ‘still,’ if not ‘large’; though “she never 
goes out of the parlour, yet she is quite capital in a Circle I have 
found quite unendurable to walk in.” Yet he once said he could not 
read her. ‘I for one worship Dickens.” Thackeray, “ wonderful, 
but not delightful” to him. And delight “one thirsts for, as one 
gets old and dry.” 

When he had written an early poem, it was The Meadows in 
Spring—‘ exquisite poetry,’ Charles Lamb found it; “’tis a poem I 
envy.” 

sods taint, scsi 
Reading old things 
Of knights and ladies 


While the wind sings; 
Oh! drearily sings. 


. Close at the hearth 
Like a cricket sit I; 
Reading of summer 
And chivalry ; 
Gallant chivalry. 


Then with an old friend 
I talk of our youth; 
How ’twas gladsome, but often 
Foolish, forsooth, 
But gladsome, gladsome. 


Or, to get merry 
We sing an old rhyme 
That made the wood ring again 
In summer time; 
Sweet summer time! 


Then take we to smoking, 
Silent and snug; 
Nought passes between us 
Save a brown jug; 
Sometimes! Sometimes! 


J jump up like mad; 
Break the old pipe in twain, 
And away to the meadows, 
The meadows again. 
The poet, in his praise, praises his paradise of dainty devices: 
“ These verses are in the old style, rather homely in expression, but 
I honestly profess to stick more to the simplicity of the old poets 
rather than the moderns, and to love the philosophical good humour 
of our old writers more than the sickly melancholy of the Byronian 
sorts. If my verses be not good, they are good-humoured, and that 
is something.” 
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His first “little thing in prose”? was Euphranor (1851), or a 
Dialogue on Youth; and such it is, with the thought of that spring- 
tide; what it ought to be, and also what it is. The young men are 
out on the Cam, with Kenelm Digby’s Godefridus in the big Catholic 
edition of ‘ The Broad Stone of Honour’; and their talk is of human 
- life in its youth, where, as Aristotle is quoted saying, the young are 
ardent in Desire, and what they do is from Affection; and they are 
ambitious of Honour and are indignant when they suffer injustice, 
and as for Riches they care for them least, and they live by Hope; 
and their faults consist more in Insolence than in actual wrong, and 
they are full of Mercy, because they regard all men as good. 

And then you lose or fling away all this (suggests Fitzgerald ; in 
Wordsworth’s mood), in your march to manhood, which you are too 
eager to reach. Only to repent when gotten (sic) there; for, I see 
Digby goes on, ‘ What is termed Entering the World ’—which Man- 
hood, of course, must do—‘ assuming its Principles and Maxims ’— 
which usually follows—is nothing else but departing into those re- 
gions to which the souls of the Homeric Heroes went sorrowing— 

6v TOTMOV yoowoa, ALTTOUG’ adpoTHTa Kat nBnv.* 

. Yet he is too much of “a Philistine, as you Germans have 
it,’ to detect any signs of Heaven about our Infancy, or for some 
time after ; though he denies not the worship of wonder in the child, 
watch’d while ‘worshipping the Sunbeam on the Bedpost’; and 
Euphranor tells of a “ Poet, saying that he knew of no human out- 
look so solemn as that from an Infant’s eyes; and how it was from 
those of his own he learn’d that those of the Divine Child in Raf- 
faelle’s Sistine Madonna were not overcharged with expression, as 
he had previously thought they might be.” That picture which Fitz- 
gerald thought of long, but never saw. 

So much for Euphranor, for its spirit, no doubt reflecting the 
author’s protest against some of men’s ways so vain and melancholy. 
Its style may be said, not to fall, nor to rise. The often quoted con- 
clusion is a fairness, like the conclusion of Emerson’s Essay on Art, 
rather a consciously laid on ornament, than a characteristic growth, it 
seems. The dialogue itself moves, but vaguely, not locking each bolt 
in the chain, like its prototypes from Plato’s hand. Not that Fitz- 
gerald tried to escape from his mediaeval inheritance. Never. 
“ Chivalry,” he quotes, from the author of ‘ The Ages of Faith,’ “ is 


*I]. xvi. 857: ‘Mourning their fate, their youth and strength cut off.’ 
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only a name for that general Spirit or state of mind which disposes 
men to Heroic and Generous actions; and keeps them conversant 
with all that is Beautiful and Sublime in the Intellectual and Moral 
world, . . . the Spirit that more generally prevails in Youth.” 

There are in Euphranor other words from the honest and good 
heart of the author, who blamed himself in half regret for doing 
nothing, Hamlet-like in Indecision, without will, thinking too pre- 
cisely on the Event, with the native hue of his Resolution sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of Thought. “ The Habit of Resolving with- 
out Doing, as in the closet, gradually snaps the connection between 
them, and the case becdmes chronically hopeless.” As he hints, he 
had stolen that thought out of a volume of sermons—“ the one,* I 
think, almost, of ‘Action, the Test of Religious Earnestness ’ ’’—the 
best sermons, thought Fitzgerald, that ever were written, Newmans. 
Courage, Resolution, and Decision were the qualities to be desired, 
for a man’s own arming against the trials of life, and to make a 
happier atmosphere about him. He would keep with Walt Whit- 
man’s men. That Chaucer was a man of affairs, that Shakespeare 
and Scott were practical, and even the Old Man of the Mountains 
exact as stamp distributor among the Mountaineers and Dalesmen ; 
that was good. 

This feeling was always coming, that an active life were better ; 
men ought to have an ambition to stir and to travel; but no Fitz- 
cerald can do more than form a wish so to do. He closes a common- 
place book with a Newman passage, quoted again in Polonius: “ One 


*Fitzgerald was recalling two Newman sermons; one with the title Self- 
denial the Test of Religious Earnestness—“ Let not your words run on; force 
every one of them into action as it goes. . . In dreams we sometimes move 
Our arms to see if we are awake or not, and so we are awakened. This is the 
way to keep your hearts awake also”: and then the words, more especially, of 
The Religious Use of Excited Feelings—“ Obey promptly ; make use of [ex- 
cited feeling] while it lasts; it waits for no man. Do you feel natural pity 
towards some case which reasonably demands your charity? or to the impulse 
of generosity in a case where you are called to act a manly self-denying part? 
Whatever the emotion may be . . . do not imagine you will always feel it. 
But this is the difference between seizing or letting slip those opportunities :— 
if you avail yourself of them for acting, and yield to the impulse so far as 
conscience tells you to do, you have made a leap (so to say) across a gulf, 
to which your ordinary strength is not equal. . . Andso . . hasten to 
commit yourselves to certain definite acts of obedience.” 





-Prune thou thy words . 

Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weigh’d 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade —— 
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secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclination to duty, is worth 
all the mere good thoughts, warm feelings, passionate prayers, in 
which idle people indulge themselves.” 

It is in the spirit of that creed that Fitzgerald criticises the 
_ author of In Memoriam, “a poem IJ never did greatly affect; nor can 
I learn to do so; it is full of finest things, but it is monotonous, and 
has that air of being evolved by a Poetical Machine of the highest 
order. . . So it seems to be with him now, at least to me; the 
Impetus, the Lyrical oestrus is gone. It is the cursed inactivity 
(very pleasant to me who am no Hero) of this 19th century which 
has spoiled Alfred. I thought that if Tennyson had lived an active 
life, as Scott and Shakespeare; or even ridden, shot, drunk, and 
played the Devil, as Byron, he would have done much more and 
talked about it much less. ‘ You know,’ said Scott to Lockhart, ‘ that 
I don’t care a curse about what I write’; and one sees he did not. I 
don’t believe it was far otherwise with Shakespeare. Even old 
Wordsworth . . . was above all this vain disquietude; proud, not 
vain, was he.” 

Once, Fitzgerald was moved, as if to ‘conversion’; and in 1844 
wrote to the Quaker Barton: “I heard a man preach at Bedford, in 
a way that shook my soul. He described the crucifixion in a way 
that put the scene before his people—no fine words, and metaphors: 
but first one nail struck into one hand, and then into another, and 
one through both feet—the cross lifted up with God in man’s image 
distended upon it. And the sneers of the priests below—‘ Look at 
that fellow there!—look at him!—he talked of saving others,’ etc. 
And then the sun veiled his face in Blood, etc. I certainly have 
heard oratory before now—of the Lord Chatham kind; only, Mat- 
thews has more faith in Christ, than’ Pitt in his majority. I was 
almost as much taken aback as the poor folks about me, who sobbed :* 
and I hate this beastly London more and more. It stinks all through 
of churchyards and fishshops.”’ 

Again: “ London is hateful to me. I long to spread wings and 


*Compare like and unlike a generation earlier—Moore’s Diary, April 9, 
1819—“ Good Friday: went to [Established] church. A most inhuman ser- 
mon: th esufferings described with all the monotony and coolness of an auc- 
tioneer. How different do I remember the Passion sermons in Dublin chapels, 
where at the moment that the feelings of the congregation were excited to 
the utmost pitch by the most eloquent and impassioned description of what 
the Saviour had suffered, the orator produced the crucifix before them, and 
the whole assembly, with groans and tears, prostrated themselves on the: 
earth.’ 
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fly into the clear air of the country . . and the fresh cold and 
wet of our clayfields is better than fog that stinks perse.” . . . . 

By nature he shrank from the conventionalists. As has been 
said, he was so careless in dress; and feared meeting strangers. Yet 
a refinement of intellectual taste, as well as his helplessness, made 
him write: “ The men and women were all clever, composed, satiri- 
cal, selfish, and well-dressed. One finds but few serious men in 
London. I mean serious even in fun, with a true purpose and char- 
acter, whatsoever it may be. London melts away all individuality 
into a common lump of‘cleverness ’—John Stuart Mill’s reason for 
refusing to dine out. ‘“ The dulness of country life is better than 
the impudence of Londoners.” And: “such things as wealth, rank, 
and what is called respectability, I don’t care a straw about.” Yet, 
in-the country, he had to write: “ Oh! if you were to hear “ Where, 
and oh! where, is my Soldier Laddie gone?’ played every three hours 
in a languid way by the chimes of Woodbridge Church, wouldn’t you 
wish to hang yourself? On Sundays we have the ‘ Sicilian Mariner’s 
Hymn,’ very slow indeed. I see, however, by a hand-bill in the 
grocer’s shop that a man is going to lecture on the Gorilla in a few 
weeks. So there is something to look forward to.” 

Such characteristics of Fitzgerald’s nature and thought—fear of 
deadening routine, and yet dissatisfaction with objectless existence— 
these may be seen in his choice of bits to translate, in the Bird Par- 
hament-—the Duck, first, 

“At infinite Ablution, and precise 
In keeping of his Raiment clean and nice. 
And ‘sure of all the Race of Birds,’ said He, 
‘None for Religious Purity like Me, 
Beyond what strictest Rituals prescribe— 
To whom, more angrily than all, replied 
The Leader, lashing that religious Pride, 


That under ritual Obedience 
To outer Law with inner might dispense.” 


Then, the triumphing Shah’s contempt for acclamations and 
offerings; and his acceptance of the one compliment of heads and 
carcases :— 


“When those sever’d Heads and Trunks I saw— 
Save by strict Execution of my Law 
They had not parted company; not one 
But told my Will not talk’d about, but done.” 


And finally Fitzgerald translated at length the Pantheistic pas- 
sages, if such they be, telling of 
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“no Selves, but of the All 
Fractions, from which they split.” 


Yet it is, when thou shalt 


“back into thy Centre fall, 
A conscious Ray of that eternal All.” 


“And shall not he pass home with other Zest 
Who, with full Knowledge, yearns for such a Rest, 
Than he, who with his better self at strife, 
Drags on the weary exile called This Life?— 
One, like a child with outstretched Arms and Face 
Up-turn’d, anticipates his Sire’s embrace; 
The other crouching like a guilty Slave 
Till flogged to Punishment across the Grave. 


In the Conscience understanding this, 

The Double only seems, but the One is, 
Thyself to Self-annihilation give 

That the false Two in that true One may live.” 

Such thoughts as these last reveal the poet-translator himself; 
yet they have not become known as his passages founded on Omar 
Khayyam. They are not so well expressed. And yet one may not 
grant that even those better known Omar stanzas should be equalled 
in renown with words that have in them the thought of all the world: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Certainly the Fitzgerald-Omar passage put to equal this Shakes- 
peare, in the Times critic of March 27, 1909, in the centennial year, 
does not seriously equal it at all. As Fitzgerald would agree. 

At forty-four he began the study of Persian. Professor Cowell 
was his guide. 

“T send you poor old Omar, who has his kind of consolation for 
all these things. I doubt you will regret you ever introduced him to 
me. And yet you would have me print the original with many worse 
things than I have translated. The Bird Epic might be finished at 
once, but cui bono? No one cares for such things; and there are 
doubtless so many better things to care about. I hardly know why 
I print any of these things, which nobody buys; and I scarce now 
see the few I give them to. But when one has done one’s best, and’ 
is sure that that best is better than so many will take pains to do, 
though far from the best that might be done, one likes to make an 
end of the matter by Print. I suppose very few People have ever 
taken such Pains in Translation as I have; though certainly not to 
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be literal. But, at all cost, a thing must live; with a Transfusion of 
one’s own worse Life if one can’t retain the Original’s better. Better 
a live Sparrow than a stuffed Eagle. I shall be very pleased to see 
the new MS. of Omar. I shall one day (if I live) print the Bards 
and a strange experiment on old Calderon’s two great Plays; and 
then shut up Shop in the Poetic Line.” 

Almost at the end of his life he wrote: ‘Omar sang in an ac- 
ceptable way, it seems, of what all men feel in their hearts, but had 
not expresst in verse before. 

There were some 1,000 quatrains attributed to Omar. Perhaps 
400 are genuine. Perhaps only about 100. Perhaps indeed only 
some 12. “Rubaiyat (as missing an Arabic guttural, these Tetra- 
stichs are more musically called) are independent stanzas. Those 
here selected are strung with something of an Eclogue, with perhaps 
a less than equal proportion of the ‘Drink and make merry’ which 
(genuine or not) recurs over-frequently in the Original. . . Any- 
way the Result is sad enough; saddest perhaps when most ostenta- 
tiously merry ; anyway, fitter to move Sorrow than Anger toward the 
old Tentmaker, who, after vainly endeavouring to unshackle his Steps 
from Destiny, and to catch some authentic Glimpse of To-morrow, 
fell back upon To-day (which has outlasted so many to-morrows!) 
as the only ground he got to stand upon, however momentarily slip- 
ping from under his Feet.” 

No MS. of the Rubaiyat exists from near Omar’s 11th century. 
The earliest MS. is 1460, in the Bodleian. Omar’s other works are 
lost. Greek philosophy was known in his Persia from our sixth cen- 
tury. 

Much is said by us of the ‘ Oriental’ spirit, taken as one whole. 
Doubtless there are one or more great contrasts between what we 
call East and West. But it has been suggested to me from Fitzger- 
ald’s university—and perhaps not unfairly—that much of the ro- 
mance or the mysticism that to us gives an ‘Oriental’ setting, is 
indeed an atmosphere in which plain prosaic Easterns do not live at 
all. Those who do not pretend to know the East, praise Fitzgerald 
for having given the essence of the Orient in his transformed Per- 
sian translations: in his Spanish translations, on the other hand, the 
same critics will acknowledge that Fitzgerald has not entered into 
the spirit of Spain, nor really expressed its life through Calderén. 
And this must leave a reasonable doubt as to whether we ought to be 
quite as ready to swallow ‘ Persian’ as M. Jourdain was la langue 
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turque. It drives us back on Fitzgerald’s work as something in itself, 
as an English poem. As such, it challenges every mind occupied at 
all with what others are thinking; because, as such, his work has 
come home to thousands who think, and perhaps to thousands who 
like it to be thought that they are thinking. 

As to Carlyle’s “ Mahometan Blackguard”’ himself, his death is 
‘recorded in the following terms: ‘‘ One day he was picking his teeth 
with a gold toothpick, whilst studying the chapter upon Metaphysics 
in the ‘ Book of Remedies.’ When he arrived at the section entitled 
“The One and the Many’ he laid the toothpick between its leaves, 
rose, made the ceremonial prayers, and gave utterance to his last 
wishes. That day he neither ate nor drank, but after evening prayer 
he bowed himself to the earth, saying: “Oh, my God, truly I have 
known Thee as far as my powers permitted; therefore pardon me. 
In truth my knowledge of Thee is my only recommendation to 
Thee.’ Having thus delivered himself he expired. May God be 
merciful unto him. It was twelve years after this that Nizami-i- 
Artidi seeking the tomb of "Umar in the Hira cemetery at Naishapur, 
found it at the foot of a wall over which pear trees andi peach trees 
shed their blossoms at two periods of the year. “ Then,” said Ni- 
zami with simple loyalty, “I remembered the words which I had 
heard him speak, and I wept; for on the whole surface of the earth, 
and in every region of the habitable world, I never encountered a 
man who was his equal.” 

Is Omar’s poem a taking refuge in debauchery? I have “no 
time to waste in hating even this dram-drinking, drivelling, droning 
dotard,” writes the professor of Divinity in Glasgow to-day. <A 
generation ago, the unsatisfactory French translation had: “En 
compagnie d’un ami aimable, ce qui m’agrée c’est une coupe de vin. 

Oh! ce monde abject ne devant pas pour nous avoir de 
durée, ce qu’il y a encore de mieux c’est d’y demeurer ivre-mort.” A 
footnote for ‘ami aimable’ is, not “companion in vice,’ but ‘ Dieu.’ 

None of the passages in praise of poverty are in this English 
“ translation,’ nor are the most drunken passages. 


(To be continued in the October number). 


THE BELOVED DISCIPLE IN THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 





HE disciple whom Jesus loved is a shadowy figure in the back- 

ground of the Fourth Gospel. He never speaks except on the 
one occasion when he asks at the Supper, “ Lord, whovis it?” He 
takes no conspicuous part in any action. None the less, it has always 
been recognized that next to our Lord Himself he is the chief person 
in the narrative. The question of his identity has a vital bearing on 
all the main Johannine problems, theological as well as critical. 

Before entering on a brief discussion of this question, it will be 
well to collect the various references in the Gospel to the mysterious 
disciple. Leaving the final chapter for the moment out of account, 
he is expressly mentioned in three passages, (a) 13: 23-25, when he 
asks the question at the Supper, (b) 19:26, 27, when the mother of 
Jesus is entrusted to him at the Cross, (c) 20: 2-8, when he visits the 
sepulchre along with Peter. Apart from these definite allusions, he 
is probably the unnamed disciple who was called at the same time as 
Andrew (1:35 f.), while the “other disciple’ who entered with 
Peter into the court of the high priest (18:15, 16) is almost cer- 
tainly to be identified with him. A more difficult problem arises with 
regard to the remaining passage in which a reference to him has 
commonly been traced (19:35), and this passage is so important that 
we require to examine it somewhat closely. After describing the 
‘incident of the spear-thrust, the evangelist proceeds, “And he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true; and he(’exetvos) 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe.” The difficulty 
of the verse consists in the curious transition from auTos to exetvos, 
which in ordinary Greek would certainly indicate that two persons 
were referred to, one who had borne witness and another who 
vouched for his trustworthiness. The mere linguistic point is not 
indeed decisive, for instances of a confused use of the pronoun are 
not unknown in the New Testament; but the sense of the passage, as 
well as the grammar, would seem to imply two persons. The writer’s 
object is to affirm the absolute credibility of the incident which he 
has just related, and in order to do this he supports the original 
testimony by another. Who, then, was the eye-witness (6 éwpakas) 
and who the’exeivos ? That the eye-witness was the beloved disciple 


is a pure conjecture, and an inadmissible one if we are to take lite- 
rally the statement of a few verses before, “ from that hour he took 
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her unto his own home.’ These words suggest that immediately 
after our Lord’s death the disciple led His mother away; and it must 
have been some other who lingered at the Cross and witnessed the 
later scene. Nor have we any reason to discover an allusion to the 


beloved disciple in the ’exetvos, who is appealed to for corroboration 
‘ of the fact. It may be that the enigmatical pronoun refers to God 
or to the exalted Christ ;* but more probably it denotes some one who 
had recorded what he knew,—a definite informant from whom the 
evangelist had derived this particular incident. “I have it,’ he ap- 
pears to say, “ from one who received it immediately from an eye- 
witness, and who was fully convinced of his truthfulness.” 

It has been necessary to examine the passage because of its 
close bearing on the final chapter, which was almost certainly written 
as an appendix, after the Gospel proper had left the author’s hands. 
Some group of men, presumably elders of the church at Ephesus, 
attach their imprimatur to the book, and declare that it is the work 
of no other than the beloved disciple. “ This is the disciple who 
testifieth these things and wrote these things, and we know that his 
testimony is true” (21:24). The declaration is obviously modelled 
_on the verse concerning the spear-thrust; and we can hardly avoid 
the suspicion that it rests solely on the authority of that verse. In 
other words, we may regard the statement of the epilogue as nothing 
more than a conjecture, based on a misunderstood passage in the 
Gospel itself. The editors of the work were ignorant of its author- 
ship; but they singled out the one verse which seemed to contain a 
personal reference. They took for granted that the eye-witness at 
the Cross was the beloved disciple, and that he here set his testimony 
on record. On this ground they built their conclusion. The Gospel 
as a whole, like the particular incident, could be accepted on the 
evidence of the beloved disciple, who himself “had written these 
things.” 

The final chapter of the Gospel has given rise to a host of prob- 
lems, which it is here impossible to discuss in detail. According to 
the view which on the whole appears most probable it was elaborated 
out of an early fragment on the restitution of Peter. Into this beau- 
tiful story, complete in itself, the editors have introduced allusions 
to the beloved disciple, in order to lead up to their epilogue. Did 


*This view is ably defended by Sanday, “ Criticism of the Fourth Gospel,” 
77, {.; it has also commended itself to Zahn, and more recently to Schwartz 
and Spitta. 
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they intend, at the same time, to identify him with some definite 
person, whom they looked upon as the author of the book? An inten- 
tion of this kind may seem to be implied in the passage “ then went 
abroad this saying that that disciple should not die,” etc., (21:23). 
Here, it is commonly supposed, we have an obvious reference to a 
“good grey head that all men knew,’—an aged Apostle whose death 
was still a recent sorrow to the church. But the words are capable of 
another explanation. They may have been added by way of sug- 
gesting the mystery which enveloped the unknown disciple. He had 
become already a half-legendary figure, of whom no one could tell 
whether he was dead or might not still be living. That the writers 
were wholly uncertain of his identity may be inferred from the list, 
given at the beginning of the chapter, of those who participated in 
the scene at the lake. ‘“ There were together Peter, Thomas, Na- 
thaniel, the sons of Zebedee and two other of his disciples.” It is 
customary to assume that these two are not named because they were 
of no importance; and then, by an easy process of exhaustion, John 
the son of Zebedee is chosen out from among the others as the be- 
loved disciple. But the names of two actors in such a memorable 
- scene cannot have been pointedly omitted without a special motive. 
Was it not this: that room had to be left for one disciple, the most 
important of all, to whom it was impossible to attach a name? In 
-the Gospel which he had presumably written he had thrown a veil 
over his own personality, and these earliest editors confessed their 
inability to lift it. 

The appendix to the Gospel, then, makes no attempt to identify 
the beloved disciple with John the son of Zebedee. How this identi- 
fication arose we have no means of ascertaining, though conjecture 
is not difficult. It was doubtless taken for granted that the chosen 
friend of Jesus was one of the favoured three; and he could not be 
Peter, from whom he is expressly distinguished, nor James, who had 
barely survived his Master. The presumption that he was John be- 
came a certainty when the Apostle was confounded, in course of 
time, with another John who had been a prominent figure in the 
Asian church and had written books which were widely read. To 
the original editors of the Gospel these two persons were still dis- 
tinct ; but in a later age they were merged in one another. The Chris- 
tian writer lent his name to the nameless disciple, who had recorded 
his witness in a book. 

In our own days the identification with John the son of Zebedee 
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has become more than doubtful; and a solution of the problem has 
been sought along other lines. According to one theory, the beloved 
disciple is not to be looked for within the circle of the twelve. He 
was a native of Jerusalem and belonged to one of the families of the 
higher priesthood ; hence his admittance into the palace at the trial, 
and hence also the tradition that in his old age at Ephesus he wore 
the priestly insignia. In our Lord’s lifetime he was too young to 
have a recognized place among the disciples, and accompanied the 
Master simply as a personal friend. It may be granted that some 
grave difficulties are removed with the help of this theory; but it 
replaces them by others, of a still more serious nature. One of them 
may be regarded as quite insuperable. The Gospel assumes through- 
out that the beloved disciple was in the same category with Peter and 
the rest. He was formally called along with Andrew, if we may 
accept the almost certain reference in the first chapter; he was 
present at the Supper where the Lord bade farewell to “ His own.” 
Indeed, when we examine more deeply we find his whole significance 
to consist in this: that he was the representative disciple, closer to 
Jesus than the others, although bound to Him in the same relation. 
A similar objection is fatal to the theory which has recently been sup- 
ported, with much ingenious argument, by Volter.* In the view of 
this scholar, the evangelist has confused the two Maries who appear 
in the book of Acts (1:12-14 and 2:12), with the result that he 
elevates John Mark to a place of peculiar honour. To account for 
the apparent adoption of Mark by the Lord’s mother, he transforms 
him into the best loved of the disciples. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive that a writer at the beginning of the 2nd century could have 
fallen into such a complete misunderstanding of the primitive history. 
In any case, John Mark was a subordinate figure in Christian annals, 
and could never have been brought forward as the typical disciple. 


Perhaps we may discover the true key to the problem by re- 
minding ourselves of one outstanding characteristic of the Fourth 
Gospel. Whatever may be its worth as history, there can be no mis- 
taking the symbolism which everywhere pervades it. The events de- 
scribed in it,even though they may have actually happened, are viewed 
in the light of their inward purport; and what is true of the events is 
true also of the persons. They are not so much individuals as types, 
almost as sharply defined as the characters in an allegory, and we 


* “Die Mater Dolorosa und der Lieblingsjtunger.” 
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need to determine, in nearly every instance, what they signify. We 
are justified, then, by our knowledge of the evangelist’s method, in 
attaching a symbolic value to the figure of the beloved disciple. He 
may have had a real existence, like Thomas or Philip or Judas; but 
in this “ spiritual Gospel” the reality is always suggestive of some 
idea beyond itself. When we consider him from this point of view, 
what is the significance of the disciple whom Jesus loved? It is indi- 
cated with sufficient clearness in the very name assigned to him. The 
disciples in the Fourth Gospel are the germinal church, and their 
relations to Jesus are meant to typify the permanent relations which 
were henceforth to subsist between the Lord and His people. Each 
member of the little company appears to stand for a class, reflecting 
in himself some phase of Christian experience or some variety of 
Christian temper. And in the group thus set before us, the beloved 
disciple has a place apart. He represents the church in its ideal 
meaning and character. While others are within the sacred circle, 
he is at the centre. He lies on Jesus’ bosom, in immediate fellowship 
with the Lord. 

The picture which is given us of the beloved disciple at the Sup- 
per is plainly symbolical; and has been so interpreted by every reader 
of the Gospel. The “lying in Jesus’ bosom” at once suggests, in a 
vivid and beautiful image, that this was the disciple who was nearest 
in spirit to Jesus, and who had entered into His mind with the most 
intimate sympathy. But may we not discern a more specific meaning 
in the image? It has a striking parallel in the emphatic close of the 
prologue, “ the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared Him.” The coincidence will appear more than 
accidental when we bear in mind the idea which pervades the Inter- 
cessory Prayer, that as God is to Christ, so is Christ to His church. 
Jesus is in the bosom of the Father, the beloved disciple is in the 
bosom of Jesus. In other words, he typifies the church in its ideal 
relation to Jesus, declaring Him as He declared the Father. 

This does not, however, exhaust the symbolism which seems to 
be involved in the references to this disciple. Throughout the Gospel 
we can perceive an evident intention to compare him with Peter and 
claim for him a higher place. The very fact that Peter is no longer 
the favourite disciple—as he undoubtedly is in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,—implies some purpose on the part of the evangelist. It becomes 
still more apparent when we examine the relevant passages in detail. 
At the Supper, Peter can only question Jesus through his friend; he 
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is indebted to him for his entrance into the palace; he arrives behind 
him at the sepulchre. The writers of the epilogue show a true insight 
into one design of the Gospel when they mark out for Peter a lower 
destiny than that which was reserved for “ the other disciple.” What 
is the meaning of this anxiety to attribute an inferior place to Peter? 
We can scarcely believe that it has anything to do with questions of 
personal precedence, which had long since been forgotten. The 
evangelist is not seeking to belittle the historical Peter, but takes him, 
according to his custom, as the type of some movement or tendency. 
Perhaps we have a clue to his intention in the saying of Paul that 
“the gospel of the circumcision was committed to Peter ” (Gal. 2:7). 
From such a saying we can gather that the name of Peter was asso- 
ciated with the Jewish mission and the type of Christianity which it 
represented. The “other disciple” would then stand for the Gentile, 
as contrasted with the Jewish church. This interpretation becomes 
the more probable when we read how Jesus, in the hour of His 
death, entrusted His mother to the care of the beloved disciple. Many 
scholars have recognized that the “ mother of Jesus,” in the Johan- 
nine typology, has the same significance as the woman in Revelation 
(Rev. 12) whose child was destined to rule the nations while she her- 
self was driven into the wilderness. She symbolizes Israel, the 
parent religion that had given birth to Christianity. It was to the 
beloved disciple, according to our Gospel, that Jesus committed His 
“mother.” The traditions and prerogatives of Israel had passed 
over,—thus we may read the symbol,—to the young Gentile church, 
and had there found their true home. 

There are thus two, or rather three, different strands of mean- 
ing which are woven together in the conception of the beloved dis- 
ciple. In the first place, he is the ideal believer who is in perfect 
sympathy with Jesus amd has entered into His secret; but this 
primary reference is combined with a wider one. The ideal believer 
has his counterpart in the ideal church, which can never be wholly 
realised in the outward community, although it exists all the time 
at the heart of it.- Finally, it is suggested that this ideal church is 
bound up with Gentile Christianity. It was not the church that 
seemed closest to the primitive tradition which most truly perpetuated 
the work of Jesus. What claimed to be the stem was only a branch, 
and the real line of descent was through Paul to the great church of 
the Gentiles. Here must be sought the true Israel and the fulfilment 
of the work of Christ. 
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Can the beloved disciple, who gathers up in himself this three- 
fold symbolism, be identified with any historical person? It is no 
doubt conceivable that some definite member of the Apostolic band 
may have been present to the mind of the evangelist, though in any 
case he would be resolved: into little more than an emblematic figure. 
But the conclusion is much more probable that we have here a char- 
acter that is symbolical from first to last. One purpose of the evan- 
gelist, of which we have various evidences in the Gospel, was to find 
a sanction in the actual ministry of Jesus for the future mission to the 
Gentiles. Not only so, but he set himself to prove that this mission 
was from the beginning one of the central objects of our Lord’s 
work. It was indeed so, if we look to the potential meaning of the 
work; and this is the meaning which is all in all to the evangelist. 
He gives it an outward embodiment. Among the other disciples, 
destined for the mission to their own countrymen, he introduces one 
who bears no name and who is cloaked in mystery. This is the re- 
presentative of that church of the Gentiles which had ideally begun, 
although it lay still in the future. But apart from the reference to 
the Gentile mission, it seems evident that none but an imaginary 
figure could answer to the character of the beloved disciple. His 
ultimate significance, as we have seen, consists in this, that he stands 
for the perfect Christianity, for the church as it exists nowhere but 
in the divine plan. It belonged to the essence of the writer’s concep- 
tion that this disciple should be no more than a vague presence in the 
background. He is not to be identified with one disciple or another, 
but is the eternal type of discipleship, as it is never fully realized 
on earth. 

The declaration of the epilogue may be nothing but a conjecture, 
based primarily on a mistaken reading of one particular verse; yet 
there is one sense, and that the most valuable, in which we may 
accept the judgment of the earliest editors. In the Fourth Gospel 
we have the divine life described to us according to the beloved dis- 
ciple. The evangelist has sought to portray Jesus as He might have 
appeared to one who lay in His bosom, and knew His deeper pur- 
poses and unspoken thoughts. It was for this reason, perhaps, that 
he withheld his name, and so launched his work upon the world that 
the secret of its authorship has remained forever hidden. He was 
conscious that he had not written it of himself. He wished us to 
forget all other witnesses, and to see the Master, as he had seen Him, 
with the eyes of that disciple whom Jesus loved. 

Pat eoconrs 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROMH, 1850-1870. 


By R. pE CESARE. 





A Review. 

TT "HE same widespread revolutionary movement of 1848 which 

drove King Louis Phillipe from Paris and Pope Pius IX from 
Rome made Louis Napoleon President of the French Republic. In 
that position he assumed the inconsistent attitude of Champion of 
the Church. He replaced the Pope in the Chair of St. Peter and 
made him again ruler of the States of the Church. The Siege of 
Rome resulting in the restoration to the Church in June, 1849, of 
the Sacred City by the soldiers of France, made the Pope Napoleon’s 
friend, and the Pope’s support may have excited that extraordinar- 
ily superstitious and fatalistic creature to aspire to his uncle’s 
throne. At any rate, his services to the Church enabled him to 
employ the Church and its ministers as powerful political agents, 
even as his uncle had done before him. His uncle’s fall, however, 
unlike his nephew’s, was not directly or indirectly brought about by 
malign ecclesiastical influence, such as in 1870 helped to dethrone 
both the Emperor and the Pope. It is the events of these twenty 
years—between 1850 and 18/0—in the history of the Papal States, 
constituting what we and Senor de Cesare believe to be the last epoch 
of the temporal power of the Popes, which he describes. 

The translation is an abbreviation of the original, but the work 
of condensation is well done; and the author’s methods are those of 
the modern historian. He does not confine himself to a narration of 
chronologically consecutive events, but depicts separately each group 
of actors at work, amidst the social, political or religious influences 
which actuate them. The author was brought up in the atmosphere 
of modern Italy. He was of the family of Carlo de Cesare, Secretary 
General of Neapolitan finances in the critical year of 1860, and has 
himself been a deputy. He is a man of general culture, having 
served on the juries of several of the great international exhibitions, 
and the titles of the books which he has previously written bespeak 
his intimate acquaintance with ecclesiastical affairs and with the 
struggles of New Italy. 

In the present book he writes as though he knew many of the 
older nobility who departed with the Pope in 1849; and reappeared 
with him in 1850, to hold ornamental offices and give back social ani- 
mation to the City. And his intimate acquaintance with the Roman 
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curia enables him to describe, apparently without prejudicial animus, 
the working of the intricate papal machinery, and to appreciate how 
at certain grave crises a cleric like the bellicose Cardinal Merode 
could acquire such influence over the gentle Pius the Ninth. 


The impression one gathers from his narrative of the part which 
Pope Pius IX himself played in the history of these twenty years 
does not differ from the popular conception of his character. He 
combined in his character amiability and vindictiveness. Appreciat- 
ing the wrongs under which the people groaned, he leaned in the 
first year of his pontificate towards liberalism. But when he discov- 
ered how powerless moderate liberalism was in stemming the flood of 
radicalism, which was breaking over Europe, his reforming temper 
was converted into obstinate conservatism. 


He worked strenuously, really trying to steer and navigate the 
ship of state himself, so confident was he of his own ability and in- 
fallibility. And yet he was almost childish in his habits. When the 
walls of Rome were crumbling under the bombardment of Victor 
Emmanuel’s artillery, the Pope in the Vatican was writing a charade 
on the word tremare,—perhaps becaues he himself never trembled, 
so implicit was his reliance on himself and on his patroness the Vir- 
gin Mary, whose immaculate conception he had the felicity of pro- 
mulgating as a dogma on Dec. 8th, 1854. 


Like most other Popes, he was the mere creature of a system. 
Though the nominal head of the most perfect organization on earth, 
he was as an individual unit controlled by the traditions of his office, 
as preserved by the members of the papal court. A man in Peter’s 
chair must possess the almost superhuman will of a Hildebrand to 
act independently. Nevertheless, in the handling of the French re- 
volt against ultramontanism by the late Pope and the present, we see 
how differently two men of different training and temper may act. 
Though both may have adhered to inflexible papal policy, the nego- 
tiation of a delicate question was probably conducted more wisely 
by a shrewd politician like Leo XIII than by a religious enthusiast 
like Pius IX. The Spanish Cardinal Merry del Val is the papal sec- 
retary to Pius X. This may explain much. Antonelli was papal 
secretary of Pius IX; but even he, as De Cesare shows, with all his 
tact, ability and political sagacity, and despite his past services, could 
not counteract the spell which Cardinal Merode cast over Pius IX 
during the last years of the temporal power. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 23 


The story of these twenty years is crowded with romantic inci- 
dents. Pius IX when he left his refuge at Gaeta and the hospitality 
of the arbitrary King of Naples, little dreamed that his protector,— 
nicknamed King Bomba,—would be driven from his own throne and 
flee to that same island ten years later; or that in 1860 a Garibaldian 
republican revolt in the two Sicilies would put Sardinia in possession 
of Naples; that the same popular rising would strip him, the Pope, 
of the Legations and of others of his possessions, and that all this 
would be made possible by the perfidy of the former Prince- 
President, now Emperor, who would help the tainted Piedmontese 
to drive the faithful Austrians out of Italy. But these catastrophes, 
improbable as they might appear in anticipation, were commonplace 
as compared with the cataclasms which finally resulted in the defeat 
and imprisonment of the Emperor of the French, the former sup- 
porter of the popes; the crushing of Catholic France; and the crea- 
tion of a French Republic, not as irreligious as that of 1787, but far 
more destructive of the pretentions of Catholic ultramontanism. The 
defeat of 1870 necessarily knocked the French prop from under the 
papal throne, and therefore precipitated the collapse of the temporal 
power. De Cesare tells the story, if not with dramatic skill, with a 
clear insight into the causes which made the catastrophe, as it af- 
fected the States of the Church, almost inevitable. The indifference 
of the Pope and his entourage to the drift of public thought and _feel- 
ings, and therefore the unpopularity of the Church’s rule, compelled 
it to rely on foreign support, instead of the good will of the gov- 
erned. The invariable result followed. That such a system of 
government could have persisted, even for twenty years, in a world 
where freedom elsewhere was enjoyed, is more wonderful than that 
it should ultimately have been cast off by the people subjected to it. 
And nothing but clerical hallucinations can lead such clever men as 
are the leaders of the Church to-day to suppose that the people of 
half of Italy would again voluntarily put their necks into the yoke, 
and none know better ‘than ecclesiastics that the temporal power, if 
restored, would be a replica of the government of the past. If Pius 
- the IX and men like Antonelli repeated in 1850 the follies of govern- 
ment which had led to their overthrow in 1848, what reason is there 
to suppose that Pius X, if reinstated in power, would or could rule 
as a responsible monarch? Churchmen could not be constitutional 
rulers, for dictation in temporal things by the people to the ruler, and 
that ruler a pontiff, would necessarily soon be followed by dictation 
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in matters spiritual. When that time arrives the foundation of the 
Church will have been undermined, and a crisis reached which even 
those who do not accept all its principles or precepts would be loath 
to see happen. For the practice if not the spirit of religion in the 
world will be dormant when all right of spiritual authority is denied 
to the churches. In fact, the true friends of the Church of Rome 
should regret the restoration of the temporal power, if such a thing 
were possible. But it is impossible. 

When I was a boy I spent with my father the Holy Week of 
1853 in Rome. It was the third year of the Restoration, and Rome 
had recovered from the shock of the Revolution. The church func- 
tions were performed with greatest splendor, and the old popular 
girondila, the finest display of fireworks in Europe, and the illumina- 
tion of the dome of St. Peter’s were to be revived. | 

We arrived on the eve of Palm Sunday by diligence from Civita 
Veccia. The “ Minerva,” then the popular foreign hotel, and all 
other hostelries to which we sought admission, were full to reple- 
tion. But our cab driver recommended us to a friend who accom- 
modated us with two beds in a single room. It rained and was cold 
and cheerless during the ten days of our visit, and every evening, all 
places of amusement being closed, after dining at a restaurant, I 
think it was called Stillman’s, we took refuge in bed as the only warm 
place accessible. 

But the church ceremonies in their splendor compensated for the 
loss of all other spectacles, and no music ever was composed as awful 
as the simple strains of the Miserere as sung by the Pope’s choir, 
without instrumental accompaniment, in the Sistine Chapel on Holy 
Thursday. We had just come from Egypt, and therefore the sight 
of the Pope, carried in his chair around the nave of St. Peter’s be- 
tween waving peacock fans like the Pharaohs of old, impressed us 
with the principle which St. Peter advocated in matters of meat and 
drink and which the Church adopted in its creation of ritual, namely, 
to make the breach between the old religious practice and the new 
in matters unessential as easy as possible to the convert. 

The sweet smile of Pius the Ninth as he scattered his blessing 
among the crowds impressed the most indifferent and undoubtedly 
determined the wavering. But the Church was everywhere and 
everything. The streets were in those days thronged with priests and 
friars, and so narrow were the thoroughfares between the Plazza del 
Popolo and the Bridge of San Angelo that when a cardinal’s carriage 
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approached one had to squeeze against the wall in allowing it to pass. 

The arbitrary rule of an infallible Church forbade all discussion. 
and no distinction was made between matters temporal and spiritual. 
We had parted with a young friend in Naples, who preferred making 
the journey by land while we selected the steamboat route to Rome. 
One morning we met him racing through the streets. He had no 
sooner descended from the diligence than the police notified him that 
he must leave the Papal State within twenty-four hours, and he was 
trying to see Rome in less time than was consumed by the hastiest 
tourist. He had made some injudicious remarks on the journey and 
that was the penalty. 

As we were leaving Civita Veccia my father, who had always 
been a devoted student of Punch, noticed a fellow-passenger reading 
the last number. He told me to ask him, when he laid it down, to 
lend it to us. Unfortunately, a police inspector also recognized the 
irreligious periodical and did not apologize for confiscating it. The 
English translation of the Bible was a forbidden book and subject 
to forfeiture if found in your luggage. You were subject to the 
same unceremonious appropriation of all literature enrolled in the 
Index while travelling even through the Duchies, and till you reached 
Sardinia. There the Bible in Italian was conspicuously offered for 
sale in the streets, as though to advertise the hostility of the liberal 
kingdom to clerical dictation and domination. In Rome the most 
offensive display of intolerance was in forbidding the practice of 
Protestant worship within the walls. De Cesare says the English 
Church services were held in a granary outside the Porta del Popolo. 
My recollection is that it was celebrated in a loft above a stable. 

That the temporal power had to yield to the pressure of the 
world’s opinion under such conditions as prevailed in Rome between 
1850 and 1870 was inevitable. If the principles, which governed the 
Church’s spiritual rule then, still continues to inspire it, they would 
regulate also its temporal policy. To submit, the world would have 
to abandon all it has fought for. Father Tyrill seemed to think the 
Church could be induced to hold fast to its essential truths while 
throwing off the excrescences which disfigure it. He was banished 
' from its communion for heresy. Was he wrong? If he were right, 
a future Pope may become a constitutional monarch, but the Catholic 
Church will then have become an ecclesiastical debating society and 
an institution for social reform like most Protestant Churches. 


Dr. JAMES DouGLas. 


ORGANIZED CONSERVATION IN CANADA. 





66 HO ever heard of a man shouldering a gun to defend his 
boarding-house?”’ That question, though an old one, has 
lost none of its significance with age. It implies that homes are 
of vital importance to a nation. Yet homes are not to be desired 
merely for the gratification to be had in defending them. They 
are of importance to the nation because where the great bulk of a 
people owns its own homes there we find that the individual citizens 
have the nearest approach to equality of opportunity for self-realiza- 
tion, there we are most apt to see a progressive and contented peo- 
ple. And it is just because the movement for the conservation of 
natural resources conduces to the enjoyment of equal opportunities 
that it is of such paramount national importance and worthy of the 
most serious consideration of all thinking people. At this particular 
period in our national development when large aggregations of capi- 
tal with their tremendous leverage in favor of monopoly are being 
devoted to the development of the natural sources of livelihood, it 
may not be untimely to give, in concise though fairly complete form, 
the plain facts of the growth of the organized national movement 
for a sane and far-seeing exploitation of Canadian natural resources. 
The movement in Canada for the conservation of natural re- 
sources is intimately associated with the same movement in the 
United States. As a matter of fact, it is an integral part of the wider 
North American conservation movement which owes its inception to 
the persistence of a few earnest advocates in the latter country. The 
Conference of the Governors of the various States of the Union 
which met at the White House in Washington in May, 1908, to con- 
sider the national aspects of the conservation problem, were con- 
vinced that in any effective policy of conservation, political divisions 
would have to be ignored. Accordingly, when the North American 
Conference was convened by President Roosevelt early in the next 
year, delegates from Canada, Newfoundland and Mexico were all - 
present. Thus it was that Canada came to play her part in the reali- 
zation of a policy continental in its scope. 

The North American Conference is an epoch-marking event in 
the history of organized conservation both with respect to Canada 
and as regards North America as a whole. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples it formulated constitutes the creed and decalogue of the con- 
servationist. That document points out in general terms the neces- 
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sity of conserving and utilizing wisely the several important natural 
resources and sketches the broad lines of policy that should be fol- 
lowed to accomplish the desired end. To the four governments 
represented the Conference recommended the establishment of per- 
manent conservation commissions to collect, disseminate and ex- 
change information regarding their natural sources of material 
wealth and the best means of developing and conserving them. The 
Canadian delegates to the Conference, Hon. Sydney Fisher, Hon. 
Clitford Sifton and Dr. Henri S. Béland, presented the Declaration 
to the Canadian Government, and at the then session of Parliament 
a bill to create a permanent Commission of Conservation was intro- 
duced. So strongly did the conservation idea commend itself to the 
representatives of the Canadian people that the bill passed both 
Houses of Parliament without a dissenting voice and became law. 

That was on May 19, 1909. On the 3rd of September following, 
an Order-in-Council was passed completing the personnel of the 
Commission. It is made up of thirty-two members in all, twelve ex- 
officio and twenty appointive. The ex-officio members consist of the 
Federal ministers of the Interior, of Mines and of Agriculture, to- 
gether with the members of the provincial governments who are 
charged with the administration of the natural resources of their 
respective provinces. The appointive members are selected by the 
Governor-in-Council. It is worthy of note that at least one ap- 
pointive member from each province must be a member of the fac- 
ulty of a university. 

The Commission is perhaps the most representative body of suc- 
cessful business and professional men in Canada. Lumbermen, 
financiers, educationists, journalists, farmers and doctors are all in- 
cluded in its membership. Canada from Halifax to Vancouver is 
represented. Each province sends its members, both political parties 
are in evidence, yet neither territorial nor political lines of cleavage 
exist. Nowhere could there be better exemplified the unifying power 
of a single patriotic idea. 

The closest unity and the heartiest co-operation is demanded by 
the extent and nature of the work. The duty of the Commission, in 
the words of the Act, is “to take into consideration all questions: 
which may be brought to its notice relating to the conservation and 
better utilization of the natural resources of Canada, to make such 
inventories, collect and disseminate such information, conduct such 
investigations inside and outside of Canada, and frame such recom- 
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mendations as seem conducive to the accomplishment of that end.” 
From this it is seen that the initiative to take action in investigating 
any particular case or problem rests with the Commission itself. 
While either of the Houses of Parliament may call upon it to report 
at any time, the wording of the Act makes it clear that it may con- 
duct an investigation into any question concerning the conservation 
of natural resources that is brought to its notice whether that be done 
by one of the Houses of Parliament or by some other agency. 

The function of: the Commission, however, is purely advisory. 
It cannot make laws nor regulations prescribing specific courses of 
conduct. All it can do is to turn the searchlight of expert investi- 
gation on the problems it deals with so that public opinion may 
. grapple with them intelligently. Yet, in a democracy, this function 
confers no small power. If its investigations are thorough and ac- 
curate and are carefully placed before the public, its efforts are cer- 
tain to bear fruit in beneficial legislation. 

Every care has been taken that the Commission may do effective 
work. The members are men who have an intimate knowledge of the 
resources the conservation of which they have undertaken. The 
administrative head is the Hon. Clifford Sifton, whose ability and 
foresight is evidenced to-day in the successful culmination of the 
policy for the development of Western Canada which he inaugurated 
when Minister of the Interior. The secretaryship is held by Mr. 
James White, formerly the Dominion Geographer. He is a graduate 
of the Royal Military College, Kingston, and his geographical and 
engineering knowledge specially fit him for the discharge of the 
duties that devolve upon him. Under him is a carefully chosen staff 
of highly trained technical officials. Altogether, the equipment leaves 
little to be desired. 

So much for the preparations for work. Now it may well be 
asked what the Commission has actually done. Properly speaking, it 
only came into active existence last January, when the first annual 
meeting was held in Ottawa. At this meeting addresses were de- 
livered by some of the most noted specialists in Canada on the con- 
servation of lands, forests, mines, waters, fisheries and the other 
material resources of the nation. The Commission was organized 
into Committees, each having under its care the conservation of one 
particular natural resource. These Committees meet whenever neces- 
sary and have power to employ expert technical assistance for the 
special investigations they undertake. 
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Broadly speaking, the work may be divided into three large 
divisions: first, a general inventory of Canadian natural resources ; 
second, investigation of special problems and projects, and third, 
publicity. The first is a primary requirement; for, if we are to con- 
. serve our resources intelligently, we must first know what we have 
to conserve. The necessity for a comprehensive inventory became 
very apparent when the Canadian delegates to the North American 
Conservation Conference at Washington endeavored to obtain merely 
a cursory knowledge of the extent and character of our chief sources 
of natural wealth. In many cases the most rudimentary informa- 
tion was not to be had and the desirability of having some central 
bureau for collecting and co-ordinating the data gathered by the 
various branches and departments of the government was clearly 
evident. 

In its investigations of special problems, and especially in its 
reports upon specific undertakings for the exploitation of natural 
resources, the Commission comes most prominently before the public 
eye. This class of work includes the investigation of such questions 
as the cause and prevention of forest fires, the pollution of streams 
by sewage, and the advisability of contemplated projects for the de- 
velopments of water-powers. It is in the performance of these 
duties that the results of the efforts of the Commission become im- 
mediately apparent and therefore attract the most attention. 

The third division of the work, that of presenting the results of 
findings and investigations before the public, is of the first import- 
ance. Being an advisory body, the Commission has not only to de- 
pend upon the inherent strength and wisdom of its recommendations 
to secure their adoption, but must also rely upon the support of an 
intelligent public opinion. This it can only secure by placing the 
information it obtains before the public in a telling and effective way. 
Again, a great deal of the waste both in natural resources and in 
human life is due, not to the wilful action but to the ignorance of 
the individual citizen. If, therefore, the press can be utilized to dis- 
pel erroneous ideas and to point out the countless little ways in which 
each Canadian can effect a saving for himself and for his country, 
the effort will not have been in vain. Recognizing the opportunity 
for doing effective work in this direction, the Commission has been 
sending out to every newspaper in Canada at short intervals a peri- 
odical bulletin containing short pithy paragraphs embodying the 
results of its investigations and pointing out various ways in which 
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conservation may be practised. In this connection it is pleasing to 
note that the press in every province has given these bulletins a very 
cordial reception and has used them to a very large extent in its 
columns. 

The whole work of publicity is under the charge of a committee 
on Press and Co-operating Organizations upon whose recommenda- 
tion the issue of bulletins was undertaken. The report of the annual 
meeting containing the addresses of specialists was published under 
its direction in book form and given-a wide circulation. The Com- | 
mittee is especially desirous of getting in touch with the numerous 
societies throughout the country that are concerned with various 
aspects of conservation, so that co-operation of effort may be effected 
and the most beneficial results secured thereby. It also contemplates 
“holding a series of public meetings in the several provinces to arouse 
popular interest in conservation. 

The programme of work planned can best be understood by a 
glance at the reports of the Committees adopted at the annual meet- 
ing. The Committee on Forests points out in its report that the three 
great requisites are (1) prevention of forest fires, (2) systematic 
cutting by lumbermen, (3) reforestration of burned-over areas. It 
advises an inventory of the standing timber and the collection of 
statistics regarding the amount of the annual forest crop; whilst a 
study of methods in use in foreign countries for perpetuating forests 
is recommended. 

Considerable attention has been bestowed upon the problem of 
forest fires. The annual losses from this cause are appalling. Yet 
great as they are, their extent is apt to be underestimated by the pub- 
lic because only the larger timber destroyed is considered. The 
destruction of the younger growth, however, is just as important 
when it is remembered that from it the forest products of the future 
must come. The Committee on Forests recognized the fact that 
sparks from railway locomotives are one of the most prolific causes 
of these destructive fires and at a special meeting on May 2nd last 
it recommended to the Federal Government that railways be made 
liable to a fine of one thousand dollars for every case in which a fire 
is started by their locomotives. A sufficient defence, however, can 
be made by the railway if it can show that it has had its engines 
equipped with the best modern appliances for preventing the emis- 
sion of sparks, that its employees have not been negligent in con- 
ducing to the starting or spreading of the fire, and that it has main- 
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tained an efficient staff of properly equipped fire rangers. The 
enactment of these recommendations in the form of law would un- 
doubtedly lessen the extent of damage from this cause, especially 
in the large uninhabited tracts of forest traversed by railways. 

The Committee on Waters and Water-powers is also first direct- 
ing its attention to the task of stock-taking, and an exhaustive report 
on the water-powers of Canada, both developed and undeveloped, is 
now in preparation. Of basic importance are the principles laid down 
by this Committee respecting the granting of rights to water-powers. 
In their report submitted at the annual meeting they advised against 
all unconditional titles and recommended that every grant or lease of 
powers should be dependent upon, first, development within a speci- 
fied time; second, a revisable rental charge, and third, public control 
of rates charged for power. The adoption of these recommendations 
by government would insure fair rates and a participation in the 
unearned increment of value to the power user, whilst mere franchise 
hunters would be debarred from practising their lucrative profession 
in so far as water-powers are concerned. 

The Committees on Waters and Water-powers and on Public 
Health will be able to co-oporate to a large extent in dealing with the 
problem of pollution of streams by sewage. The latter Committee 
has secured as medical adviser, in the person of Dr. C. A. Hodgetts, 
late of the Ontario Provincial Board of Health, one of the foremost 
experts on public health in Canada, and an aggressive campaign 
against disease and unsanitary conditions is being instituted. Other 
important questions besides that of stream pollution with which this 
branch of the Commission will have to deal are water filtration, the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and the numerous problems incident to 
the crowding together of people in large centres of population. 

The classification of soil areas both as to the character of their 
soil and as to the crops they are best suited to growing is one of the 
many problems to which the Committee on Lands is giving its atten- 
tion. In addition to doing this, it will collect and arrange all avail- 
able information as to areas of agricultural land whether occupied or 
unoccupied, surveyed or unsurveyed. The depletion of soil fertility, 
‘the prevalence of weeds and the character and availability of natural 
fertilizers will all be investigated, whilst a study will be made of the 
natural sources of heat, light and power for use on the farm and of 
farm water supplies as regards their use for both domestic and sup- 
plementary irrigation purposes. 
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The work of the remaining Committees, those on Minerals and 
on Fisheries, Game and Fur-bearing Animals, has been left somewhat 
in abeyance as yet. The Committee on Minerals in its report recom- 
mends that legislation be passed making it imperative on mining 
companies to furnish the government with statistics regarding the 
output and value of their product. The availability of this informa- 
tion is, of course, a matter of very great importance in the collection 
of statistics relative to the mining industry which the Committee 1s 
undertaking. 

Such then is the programme that the Commission has before it. 
The elaboration of a practical working plan is in itself evidence of 
satisfactory progress when the wide range and comparatively un- 
broken nature of the field is considered. Yet even in the few months 
_ that the Commission has been in harness much has been done in 
carrying out what has been outlined. The work of collating infor- 
mation already available respecting natural resources is well under 
way, new fields of investigation have been entered upon and reports 
have been made on several important propositions for the acquisition 
or development of water-powers. The scope of this article forbids 
more than a mere mention of these. The more important ones were 
the project to dam the St. Lawrence River at the Long Sault rapids, 
the application of the Ontario and Minnesota Power Company for a 
license to export power to the United States at Fort Frances, and the 
bill to confer upon the International Waterways, Canal and Con- 
struction Company a charter giving most extensive water-power 
privileges. The Commission was also concerned with the bills to 
incorporate the St. Lawrence Power Transmission Company, the 
Nelson River Railway Company and the Nipigon-Albany Canal and 
Transportation Company. As a result of the representations made 
by the Commission, some of these proposed undertakings were 
dropped and in every other case that has been disposed of the pro- 
positions submitted have either been killed or have undergone im- 
portant modifications tending to safeguard the interests of the public. 

The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that the main jus- 
tification of the creation of the Commission must consist in its edu- 
cational function. It has been hinted that it may duplicate the work 
of various departments of the government more or less concerned in 
the conservation of some particular natural resource. But this ob- 
servation fails to take account of the urgent necessity for a central 
body to consolidate the information gathered by the numerous gov- 
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ernmental departments and the various other public and semi-public 
organizations interested in conserving Canadian natural resources. It 
is only when this is done that our legislators can gain the proper 
‘perspective to formulate a consistent and well-balanced policy of 
conservation. The Commission of Conservation does not purpose to 
duplicate information already gathered, but to utilize it. It is above 
all else a great clearing-house for conservation data, an instrument 
in the formation of a sane, well-informed public opinion on all 
measures dealing with the material sources of national prosperity. 


Ms fy Patron: 
Ottawa, june 61910, 


LORD SYDENHAM’: A POLITICAL ESTIMATH. 


N the nineteenth of October, 1839, Charles Edward Poulett 
O Thomson landed at Quebec to assume supreme authority in 
British North America, and the date may well be considered that 
from which to count the founding of modern Canada. For political 
and social history demands a certain foundation in civilisation, and 
political civilisation was the chief gift which Sydenham had to be- 
stow on a land still primaeval in its general outlook. 


It is impossible to deal with Canada, from the Conquest to 
the Rebellion, in the grand style, for the historian is studying a 
primitive community, sunk in the sordid essentials of hard living, 
contriving to evade education, the rigours of the law, and even rudi- 
mentary suggestions of culture. Where it did reach the political level, 
‘it was mainly in the form of jobs, divisions too mean to be called 
parties, and an undignified shuffle forward hardly deserving the name 
of advance. One has only to dip into the material clustering round 
Durham’s report, to gauge the immaturity of society and politics on 
the eve of Sydenham’s government. Here and there, growing cities 
proved that Canada had a future before her, but was not yet con- 
scious of her destiny; for true municipal and local government did 
not yet exist, and regulations where they existed, existed only to be 
abused. And outside the cities was a confused and often painful 
process of land settlement wherein the most hopeful feature was the 
rough selection of the fittest made by the struggle for existence, from 
which there was likely to emerge a hardy generation fitter than their 
fathers for higher forms of communal life. Education was every- 
where defective—in Lower Canada, while a common farm servant 
was allowed £15 with washing, board and lodging, the schoolmaster 
rarely got more than £20 a year without extras.?. Country doctors 
found a quick and easy training in the United States, where they 
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were known to have acquired professional standing in three months. 
Religion showed its power, as much in petty scrambling over 
the Clergy Reserves as in good works. Hospitals and asylums ex- 
isted mainly as examples of what they ought not to be; and in 
.Quebec, that necessity and standard of modern civilisation, the 
city gaol, situated in the very centre of the city, and affording direct 
communication on four sides between its inmates and the street, was 
so ill regulated, that, in the words of a clergyman, “ they who hap- 
pily are pronounced innocent by law may consider it a providential 
deliverance if they escape in the meantime the effects of evil com- 
munications.” 


Where the common details of life are so ill-ordered, it is hardly 
likely that political methods will be sound. The Canadas were spend- 
ing too much of their energy on mere friction, while acquiescence in 
low social standards made the typical colonist a jobber and a char- 
latan, and inefficient even at that, when he came to such “ grand 
politics ’’ as his country had to offer. Up to the year of Union, the 
true leaders of Canada and the only men with a gleam of romance 
about them were the settlers before whom the forests were retreating 
and the engineers who were improving Canadian water-ways. It 
wast foOube oydenham's task to’ lead’ Canadian’ society from this 
condition of damaged patriarchal existence, to one where nature 
might have a political morality imposed on her by English political 
civilisation. 

It lies beyond the scope of this paper to deal with the abnormal 
conditions created by the rebellion, but it must be recognised 
that race hatred and division was perhaps the most powerful 
foe that civilisation had to face, and that the political muddle, in 
which the rising found its opportunity, set this “maker” of 
‘Canada the task not only of creating a sound government, but 
of educating men to work that government. Nothing astonishes 
the reader of Sydenham’s despatches so much as the ignorance of the 
very fundamentals of parliamentary government, displayed by men 
who were agitating for more control of affairs by them- 
selves. ‘‘ When they come to their own affairs,” he said in two 
vivid sentences, “and above all to the money matters, there was a 
scene of confusion and riot, of which no one in England can have 
any idea. Every man proposes a vote for his own job; and bills are 


1A ppendix (A) to Report on the affairs of B.N.A., p. 14. 
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introduced without notice, and carried through all their stages in a 
quarter of an hour.” * 

To make Canada, it was not merely necessary, in 1839, to create 
a Union, and to quench the last sparks of rebellion. Facts called for 
a reorganisation of society;—the creation of a sound educational 
system; the pacification of warring churches; the cleansing and 
rationalising of mistaken methods in land-granting; some attempt at 
least to grapple with the errors of existing emigration. Above all 
else a scheme of government had to be created, which, while it offered 
the full advantage of cdnstitutionalism to Canadian citizens, should 
first fit them for their rights by teaching them their responsibilities. 
The work could be accomplished perfectly only after a generation 
had passed, and even now there are vast tracts of political “ wild 
land”; but the man who first made it certain that there was to be 
government, and not anarchy, was Poulett Thomson, one of those 
many servants of the Empire whom Britain finds it so easy to forget, 
and concerning whom Canada herself was, until recently, singularly 
indifferent.? 

It would be absurd to make a hero of the man. He belonged 
to a school of British Radicalism, very useful, but almost on principle 
unromantic; and where he diverged from his fellows into fopperies 
and conceits, the divergence hardly raised him in the scale of man- 
hood. That sound and concrete critic of politicians, Charles Greville, 
records the impression Thomson made on him, before he left Britain: 
“Civil, well-bred, intelligent and agreeable,” * high in the good opinion 
of his political leaders, counting in the House through a knowledge 
which Greville half suspected to be borrowed, unable to recommend 
himself absolutely to the sceptical analysis of the man of the world. 
He had not yet had his chance, but the undoubted self-complacency, 
not to say vanity, which helped him so much in Canada, his minor 
moral defects, the valetudinarian element in him, and the absence of 
a definite certificate of aristocratic standing, made most men 
hesitate in their judgments. Not excepting the Duke, there were few 
heroes in early Victorian politics, and a man “ with a finikin manner, 
and a dangling after an old London harridan,”’ seemed hardly likely 





1Scrope’s Life of Lord Sydenham, p. 172. 
ah ought to say that while I have everywhere tried to take my own line, 
arguing from the Sydenham papers, Professor Shortt’s very able volume has 


recently placed the subject on a new basis and must be consulted by all 
students of the subject. 


8Greville’s Memoirs, II. 225, 
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even to approximate to the heroic stature.1 Yet he had an immense 
reserve power for administration purposes;—a mind of great 
strength and self-sufficiency, an unflagging industry, a disinterested- 
ness which came as a revelation to Canadian politicians, and, most un- 
suspected of all, a persuasiveness and power of managing men which 
even his enemies were bound to acknowledge. “ He was,” says Gre- 
ville, “in the habit of talking over the most inveterate opponents of 
his government, so much so, that at last it became a matter of joking, 
and the most obstinate of his enemies used to be told that if they 
set foot in Government House, they would be mollified and en- 
thralled whether they would or no.’”? He came to Canada, then, in 
character an English gentleman with just a dash of the sensualist in 
him; in training, one of the aristocracy of British commerce, with 
all the culture and knowledge involved in that training; in politics, a 
Whig joined in sympathy to the Radical and Free-trade wing; in 
general power, one of those rare administrators to whom slovenli- 
ness in others comes only as a challenge to introduce order and 
energy, and finding in work an ever fresh incentive to further 
labours. He was no Canadian, nor even sought to be one. “I long 
for September,” he wrote in 1841, “ beyond which I will not stay if 
they were to make me Duke of Canada, and Prince of Regiopolis.” § 
Yet he did for Canada what no Canadian could have done for her, 
and must count along with the greatest of his successors as a true 
maker of the Dominion. 


It is possible, and perhaps correct, to contend that his main 
service to the country lay in “ things done”; for he left Canada the 
richer by two years of the most incessant work. He was a kind of 
Hercules, attempting with amazing success the seemingly impossible 
tasks set him by British North America. Under him local govern- 
ment became a practical thing, schools were called into existence, 
public works were started, emigration controlled, the United States 
taught to respect the decencies of the border, land granting systema- 
tized, and the Clergy Reserves troubles modified, if not ended. In 
this sphere, a simple list of the statutes passed in the first Union 
Parliament is the best evidence of his success. More important 











1Greville’s Memoirs, V. 120. 
2Tbid. 
8Scrope’s Life of Lord Sydenham, p. 258. 
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perhaps than any of these — he set a new standard of purity in 
public administration, rebuking, dismissing, economising. Even 
Bishop Strachan had to own a master, and put on a humility which 
ill became him, when Sydenham, discovering that a large sum of 
money had been borrowed from the funds of the university by the 
Right Rev. President of King’s College “ for his private purposes, 
on the security of various notes of hand, and that several of these 
notes had not been paid when due,’’! proceeded to read a lesson to him 
and at the same time to the whole community. ‘It appears,’ wrote 
his secretary in his name, “that a loan of a considerable sum was 
made by one of the Council to one of the members of the Board. 
Such a proceeding His Excellency cannot by any means view in the 
light of an ordinary money transaction. The employment of the 
funds of a public trust, by one of the Trustees, for his own advan- 
tage, is a. proceeding which in H. E.’s opinion is highly objectionable, 
and calculated to destroy the confidence of the public in the manage- 
ment of the University.” The British standard in the administration 
of public money has ever been high, and Canada, between 1839 and 
1841, received more than one lesson in this first postulate of public 
life. 


But the most vital and important service rendered by Sydenham 
to Canada was something subtler, and more difficult to describe—he 
gave her an organised political life. To have effected a Union was 
only the beginning of the battle. It is true that Sydenham’s part in 
the Union was more important even than that of the Imperial Legis- 
lature which passed it, for he conciliated the individual interests 
antagonistic to the measure. “ It was by playing with men’s vanity,” 
says an eccentric pamphleteer,” ? “tampering with their interests, 
their passions and their prejudices, and placing himself in a position 
of familiarity with those of whom he might at once obtain assistance 
and information, that he succeeded in carrying out what Lord Dur- 
ham had left to some more practical person to effect.’’ What is this, 
if only we change the temper of the utterance, but to confess the man 
a great diplomatist, and possessed of one of the first essentials of the 
practical statesman? Still there was sterner work than mere diplo- 
macy to be accomplished. Before Union could be regarded as secure, 
there hac to be created, not only a new system of political machinery, 





1To Lord John Russell, May 2nd, 1840. 
2 “Eight Years in Canada,” by Major Richardson, Montreal, 1847. 
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but a school of public manners, and that atmosphere of compromise 
and understanding, which is at least half of the British Constitution. 
How little Sydenham could rely on the material at his disposal, a bril- 
liant despatch of Dec. 15, 1839, reveals. It was written in Toronto, 
and from his picture of Upper Canada politics and their chaotic con- 
ditions it is easy to imagine what the Union Parliament would be if 
some higher power did not intervene. The Assembly was a chaos, 
in which not even the members of government had any coherent 
scheme. On the most important questions public officers were to be 
found on both sides and the desires of government had no apparent 
influence on the conduct of its so-called upholders. Individualism 
ruled supreme, with its usual satellite, jobbery, in its train. Above the 
Assembly, the Council was conducted on lines which necessarily in- 
volved collision with the more popular body. “The whole power of this 
branch of the Legislature has been really exercised by a very few 
individuals, representing a mere clique in the capital, frequently op- 
posed both to the government and the assembly, and considered by 
the people hostile to their interests." In the same way, while the 
Governor had practically abdicated his power in favour of the Execu- 
tive Council, and while all men counted the Council the responsible 
body, it was ‘ composed of men, not only in whom confidence is not 
placed, but whose opinions are known to be opposed to those of the 
people.”? In keeping with all this ‘ confusion worse confounded,’ the 
administration of the province had fallen into such disrepair that, 
said the Governor-General, “if the province should escape without 
loss, the circumstance is to be attributed rather to the character of 
the public servants than to any precautionary measures.” Such were 
conditions on the eve of a great gift of popular government to Can- 
ada, and the condition of affairs became all the more critical, because 
it had not yet become clear what relation the growing colony was to 
have to the mother country. It is easy to be wise in the light of later 
experiences, and to point out the obvious advantages of home rule; 
but absolute home rule was both unthought of then, and impossible 
of achievement, even had it been advocated. Sydenham came at a 
transition stage in Canadian political life, and, while his system de- 
pended too exclusively on the man who worked it, and was certain 
to involve its own defeat, Canada could only attain her true govern- 





1Poulett Thomson to the Colonial Secretary, 15th Dec., 1839. 
2Tbid. 
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ment through this “Sydenham” stage, and Sydenham was almost the 
only man who could have done the work. 


The key of the situation, for him, lay in the governorship. He 
was a Radical entirely imperial in his outlook, and he could have 
brooked the peaceful dissolution of the Empire as little as Lincoln 
was to accept the claim of the individual States against the Federal 
Union. Now the imperial power resided for Sydenham in the gov- 
ernor, and that he could delegate to no Executive, nor stultify to 
please any popular assembly. Time and again he asserted his doc- 
trines, correcting the Colonial Secretary himself where he seemed 
to require tuition. When the Commons in the Upper Canada Pro- 
vincial Assembly inquired whether any communication had been re- 
ceived from the Colonial Secretary on the subject of responsible 
government, he regretted that it was not in his power to communicate 
to the House of Asserhbly any despatches upon the subject referred 
to,t and Lord John Russell had his procedure corrected for him from 
Canada. ‘“ The governor,” to quote his own terse phrase, “ must be 
personally responsible for all his administrative acts and an execu- 
tive council cannot therefore be made so.” He represented at once 
the royal power, and, through it, the bond of imperial union, and 
nothing must weaken either. Equally valid in its own way with this 
imperatorial power was popular right, but the people in Sydenham’s 
eyes was a flock to be guided, and he believed in the Oriental fashion 
of the shepherd going before his sheep. In the House of Assembly, 
the express image of the people, it was his ambition, not to see petty 
divisions—he knew that Canada was too small in politics, had too 
few great exciting issues, to be able to support real party divisions— 
but to see a union of the moderates. Nowhere is the man more 
splendidly clear-sighted than when he dismissed existing so-called 
“ parties’ with a sweep of the pen. “ Party, according to our 
English sense, can scarcely be said to exist, and the English party 
names, though adopted here, do not in the slightest degree describe 
the opinions of those who assume them or to whom they are as- 
signed.” ? And, again, he refers to “ the delusive nature of the party 
nicknames borrowed from England.” * With the instinct of a great 
administrator, he determined, like Bismarck and Sir John A. Mac- 





1To the Colonial Secretary, Jan. 21st, 1840. 
2To the Colonial Secretary, 26th June, 1841. 
3Tbid. 
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donald, to govern through a Liberal-Conservative party; for that 1S 
really what his support from the moderates amounted to. But such 
a party is always the creation of some master influence, and, in 
Sydenham’s relation to this party we face the most remarkable 
aspect of his governmental practice. It was his desire, in spite of 
autocratic leanings, to meet the wishes of the people, although at 
times these were ill-informed; but to divest himself of his vice-regal 
and imperial authority would be both a crime and a blunder. Be- 
tween him and the popular assembly there came an executive, but 
that executive was not the creature of the people; it was his own 
instrument. Looking back, he saw instance after instance where a 
dictatorial governor had flaunted a hostile executive in the face of 
his assembly. In his opinion the fault there lay, not in the power 
possessed by the governor, but in the use he made of it. “I con- 
sider it,’ he wrote in 1840 during trouble in Nova Scotia, “ both 
unwise and imprudent to have persevered in maintaining a particular 
set of men in such a capacity in whom the assembly had’ notoriously 
no confidence, rather than select others more acceptable to them.” ? 
To him, a colonial governor, because of his peculiar position, repre- 
sented the royal power as it had been when the King was his own 
prime minister, the council really his servants, and the one check on 
his autocracy the knowledge that government was possible only when 
the people’s wishes were considered. Although a celibate, Sydenham 
could have shaken hands with Henry VIII on this point at least. It 
is easy to see the dangers involved in his position. What he feared 
was, lest the representative of monarchy should be deprived of all 
real power, and, in its place, there should arise a cabinet, the 
creature of uninstructed and irresponsible public opinion. That, on 
the whole, would mean separation, and separation never occurred to 
Sydenham as a possible solution to anything. But was there not as 
serious a risk, even on his theory? Assume a grave divergence of 
opinion between the governor with his executive, and the people; 
what then? If the King or his representative has all the power, he 
has the power to do wrong; and constitutional government is 
erected on the maxim that he cannot. Sydenham saw the point and 
accepted the risk. It says much for his logic, that when the Nova 
Scotians did differ from their governor, and actually petitioned that 
he might be removed, he approved as in contrast with the claim of the 


1To the Colonial Secretary, May 27th, 1840. 
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people to control the executive council. However unusual, it was 
“the legitimate mode for the Legislature to adopt when it was dis- 
satisfied with the executive government”; and he proceeded in 
luminous words to speak of “the mischief which must inevitably 
arise from intrusting the delicate and difficult task of governing with 
a popular assembly, to persons whose previous pursuits have left them 
practically unacquainted with the management and working of such 
bodies.”’ What he dreamed of was a popular government, but one 
where the truest popularist was the autocrat at the top; and I sup- 
pose he justified himself as against critics of all such “ patriot 
princes,” by pointing out that,in the case of Canada, the governor was 
chosen, not born, and that it was easy to get the right man. At least, 
he cherished no doubts as to his own appropriateness. His best jus- 
tification is that, in Baldwin’s curious revolt, he had to face the very 
evils he feared from too popular a government, and that nothing in 
Canadian political life suggested that home rule was possible. Few 
incidents betray better the helpless crudity of local political methods, 
than that flash in the pan which startled the quiet of the opening par- 
liament. A few extremists from Upper Canada, joining with men 
from Lower Canada, with whose real standpoint they had no sympa- 
thy, gave Baldwin his futile hope of forcing an “extreme Right ”’ 
council on the reluctant Sydenham. ‘“ He coolly proposed to me,” 
wrote the Governor-General in an indignant letter, “ to break up the 
government altogether, dismiss several of his colleagues, and replace 
them by men whom I believe he had not known for twenty-four 
hours . . . the principal opponents of every measure for the 
improvement of that province (Lower Canada) which has been 
passed by me, and the most uncompromising enemies to the whole of 
my administration of affairs there.” ? No one can question that an 
executive, chosen by Sydenham in close contact with the Moderates 
of the Legislature, was better than any possible combination that 
Tories, or Reformers, or French-Canadians, could have brought 
together. Nor is there any doubt that the Union, and all the conse- 
quences involved in the Union, were possible only because such a man 
as Sydenham pursued just such a policy. 


At the same time Sydenham was fortunate in the period set to 
his work by death. 





1To the Colonial Secretary, May 27th. 
2To the Colonial Secretary, June 26th. 
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He seems to have been conscious that he had played his part, for 
the fatal accident of September merely precipitated the termination of 
an administration which would have ended with 1841. While the 
political and social life of Canada was uncivilized, it was only for 
lack of opportunity ; and when once a proper start had been made 
and a fit example set, Canadians learned so rapidly that the vice-regal 
pedagogtte-prime minister was certain to find his position untenable. 
Even before the end of the first parliament, symptoms of trouble had 
appeared. The faculty for accepting tuition, more particularly in 
politics, is one of the least permanent elements in ordinary humanity ; 
and not all Sydenham’s tact could disguise the fact that Canada 
was being consciously and firmly educated by her Governor-General. 
Besides, the United Legislature was no ideal group of men, but a 
turbulent and divided mass, with racial hate at the centre lying in 
wait for its opportunity. Sydenham’s success, according to Bagot, 
was less than he himself thought, thanks chiefly to the French. He 
tried to conciliate these restless spirits, but ‘members of that party 
who accepted office were invariably rejected from their seats, when 
they sought to be re-elected, and an overture made to the party 
through Mr. La Fontaine was abruptly broken off. As the session 
advanced, the supporters of the government, thus weakened, were 
so reduced in numbers that, with all their exertions, some of the most 
important ministerial measures were passed by a bare majority, and 
in one or two cases by the casting vote of the speaker.” 2 


It may seem a lame conclusion to a great man’s work—the lamer 
because ] have chosen to claim his political practice as the most emi- 
nent contribution made by Sydenham to Canadian progress. But 
there are things, doomed to failure, which yet are necessary before 
the next step in progress can be made, and it seems to me that, in 
his two short years, Sydenham taught Canada the meaning of true 
authority, the importance of public honour and’ spirit, the methods 
by which honorable politicians combine in cabinet and party, and the 
possibility of being popular without pandering to the low inclinations 
of the political mob. I doubt if he ever could have comprehended 
the real danger of his system, but then he was perhaps the one man 
living who might have made it work. And, if the opposition to him 
grew, it is well to remember that, coincident with that opposition, 
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he was carrying through a mass of legislation such as no ordinary 
legislature would accomplish in ten years; and that, in addition, he 
had taken from discontent all its real sting and danger. To recur 
once more to Greville’s estimate of the man: “ He was always known 
to be a man of extraordinary industry, but nobody knew that he had 
such a knowledge of human nature, and such a power of acquiring 
influence over others. . . . Though of a weak and slender frame, 
and his constitution wretched, he made journeys which would have 
appeared hard work to the most robust men. . . . These are the 
materials out of which greatness is made—indefatigable industry, 
great penetration, powers of persuasion, confidence in himself, de- 
cision, boldness, firmness.” . 

Few groups of men have so disguised the higher things of life— 
its heroics—in utilities, as that to which Sydenham belonged. Yet 
free-trade, and the relief of the poor, and the quest for peace, and 
the bringing of innumerable humanities into our average lives are no 
despicable achievements, and if the establishment of decency and 
order in Canada, and the origination of a great experiment in colo- 
nial democracy have little in them to win popular cheers, wise men 
appreciate in silence, and remember. 


J. L. Mortson. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CANADIAN WEST. 


ED River is a sluggish stream, rather like a broad ditch in an 
ctherwise flat plain 700 feet above sea level. Its low banks 
have been the scene of many departures for the level horizon west- 
wards; a little history still clings to the place in the presence of Old 
Fort Garry gateway, St. John’s church and churchyard, and those 
descendants of old times who still have their habitations from St. 
Boniface northwards to West Selkirk along its banks. But the city 
of Winnipeg gives no impression of early days, for savages and early 
settlements leave no lasting and visible monuments. Yet the color of 
old Red River days, as shown by some who recorded the times, was 
as attractive as any mediaeval picture of Europe. Where the long 
caravan of buffalo hunters used to pass westwards on their way to 
the higher plains of the Souris and Missouri Coteau, is now a patch- 
work of grain fields and clusters of farm buildings. The transition 
has been rapid, too rapid for a land which slept so long. It is an 
invasion, perhaps a looting, of nature. 


West of Red River are two great geographical features. First, 
eight hundred miles of slowly rising plains to Calgary, ending in a 
low folding of the surface, causing the beautiful foothills, so pleasing 
in their relief and partial tree growth after the monotonous low bil- 
lows of the great plains. 


The second great feature is the mountain country, all arranged 
in lines roughly north and south, and across whose heights and val- 
leys we must go to reach the western sea. After the flatness of the 
prairie this five hundred miles between Calgary and Vancouver seems 
to be on end,—it is like a steeple-chase after a race-course. 


Now, remembering these two great areas, also the fact that one 
is inland and dry while the other is gently swept by the warm, moist 
winds from the Pacific, we can foresee a general difference in their 
characteristics, of fauna and flora, and in the influence upon men 
and their accomplishments. The plain provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, now the tide of emigration is set that way, 
may be rapidly populated by many people whose chief object is to 
as rapidly realize upon thousands of years of stored fertility. In a 
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generation from now the expansion of civilization may be as great 
as it will be in a hundred years. There are not wanting signs, in the 
older province of Manitoba, that greater acreage is being operated 
under smaller population, i.e., local population, than some years ago. 
Also, nothing is being done but summer fallow and sunshine to renew 
the land which is cropped. 

Perhaps we may leave it to our still more scientific and syste- 
matic descendants to recuperate this land and make it bear such crops 
that there will also be.a greater density of rural population. So far, 
there is little sign of this, and we have not corn or other alternative 
crops, when wheat is gone, as in some of the Middle States. 


There are a few common sayings which pass on their face value. 
They are self-evident to most people, but they are partly false. One 
of these often heard in the West is “ You can’t live on scenery.” 
Many people can’t be happy without it, and the people who cater to 
a love of scenery make money quite easily out of it, more easily it 
seems than those who grind it out of unpleasing surroundings. Mean- 
while they get the living and the scenery as well, and so may be 
revenged upon their more practical brethren. Aside from this, there 
is often on the prairie a slumbering discontent with the want of relief 
in the topography. Wheat is well, money is well, but there are few 
’ trees, lakes, or little streams, nor any inspiring eminences or changes 
of view. So it comes to pass that many of the older generation of 
prairie settlers have gone westwards still, into the valleys of British 
Columbia, where their wheat won money will buy them a few acres 
of fruit land in a pleasant climate. 

Three or four great factors have come into the recent rapid 
peopling of the plains, which, for twenty years after the opening up 
of Manitoba, went rather slowly. In 1900 the local papers at times 
had pages of lands to be sold for taxes. Such lands, then not con- 
sidered worth redemption, are now high priced wheat growers. 
Wherein lies the difference between 1900 and 1910? 


In 1900 there was little faith. Old-timers condemned as useless 
the country north and south and west of Regina, but an active immi- 
gration policy, wise or unwise, as it may be in the long run, led set- 
tlers into those places, and their crops were good. 

A little later the Western Alberta country and foothills, under 
the ban of frozen spring wheat and stock ranching, proved the suc- 
cess of winter wheat and the Americans poured in across the bound- 
ary with waggons, stock and families. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway, following up experiments in irri- 
gation, planned a gigantic system of water service upon a block of 
land one-eighth of the area of England and Wales, eastward of Cal- 
gary, to ensure sufficient moisture in a climate which otherwise 
appeared suitable for crops. This has been a great success, and their 
Jands now command a high price. But these lands needed an immi- 
gration policy, so the C. P. R. became a very active and directly in- 
terested factor in the immigration world; it is said their expense in 
settling these irrigated lands amounts to four dollars per acre. Now, 
the land policy of the various railways, with large holdings, is natu- 
rally to settle their own districts and to exploit new areas for future 
branch lines, hence we have the condition which runs up the price 
per acre in new districts above that in older places like Manitoba. 
The immigrants are forwarded into the further west in a mass, and 
naturally seldom realize the possibilities in the older eastern districts. 


These great plains, with their bracing air and sunshine, have in 
ages past been the home of a nomadic people. All Indians are more 
or less nomadic, but the plains Indians are a type moulded by their 
environment quite different from the forest or mountain tribes. So 
we may find our own people after some generations affected by the 
sense of space and distant horizon. There are no natural fences to 
concentrate the mind on one locality as there are in a wooded coun- 
try, a city, or a mountain valley, and so the mind and vision looks 
abroad, somewhat to the detriment of the idea of a fixed habitation 
or permanent home. The population, as a grain growing country, 
can never be comparatively dense; the surplus population has nothing 
else to develop, and must look to other places for a home. The move- 
ment northwards is controlled by climate as a grain producer, and 
there is little else, so far known, in the way of natural resources in 
that direction. 


The mountain and valley country of British Columbia is in so 
many ways the reverse of the plains country ; even the people are dif- 
ferent, and they are likely to remain so, owing to climate and econo- 
mic conditions. Does one ever hear of immigration to British 
Columbia in the way of thousands a year? The great majority of 
immigrants are deposited at some point east of the mountains; a few, 
by special enquiry or connection, and a larger means, filter through 
into the mountain valleys, where man is such a small factor at 
present that he makes less impression on the landscape in fifty years 
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than his brother on the prairie in five. Such a province is slowly laid 
under tribute to man. If he comes, he must come to stay and to 
build slowly and win his wealth from small areas, and combine with 
his neighbors to form a comparatively dense rural population for the 
modification of natural obstacles which prevent an easy robbery of 
the resources. 


The mountain country towards which we have risen on the high 
plains about Calgary is not a ‘‘ world’s roof” like the hill country of 
Northern India or Thibet. The mountain tops do rise to ten thousand 
feet above sea level, but the great valleys are carved out depths 
usually over one thousand feet below the general level of Alberta. 
These valleys, blessed with an equable climate and rich alluvial 
soil, will some day carry a density of rural population which can 
hardly be attained in any other part of Canada; in them will be con- 
ccentrated the highways of traffic and production of the province. 
One acre of such land is worth as much, will produce as much value, 
and will call for as much care as ten or twenty acres of grain land on 
the prairie, for it will be devoted to high-priced products in the way 
of cereals and fruit to supply its own local centres as well as the less 
favored plains and northern territory. 


Besides these valleys, such as the Columbia, the Kootenay and 
the Fraser, with various tributaries, there is a considerable region 
called the Interior Plateau, north and south of Kamloops, where 
more spacious areas of grazing and grain lands will become occupied. 
This is especiaily the case along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
through what is known as the lake country, from Fort George to 
Hazelton on the Skeena River. But, in future days, and after a slow 
battle with heavy timber and aggressive vegetation, the chief areas 
of a dense agricultural population will be the delta of the Fraser 
River and the eastern coastal plain of Vancouver Island. There is 
no such condition of suitable lands elsewhere on the whole Pacific 
coast of Canada, from the mouth of the Fraser to Portland Canal, 
five hundred miles of rocky islands and deep fiords, with here and 
there a short narrow valley. 


On the plains sunrise and sunset are two chief events of the day, 
both of them inspiring ; between them is a glare of sunshine from a 
light colored sky, and a restless wind which dies down at sunset. 
Such sunrises and sunsets can rarely be seen in the mountains, for 
few valleys are east and westwards. Yet there is a sort of moist 
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morning air about them which would inform even a blind man of a 
change in climate. Nor is there much wind, and none of the wide- 
spread thunderstorms which come so ominously upon the plains. 


Now the concentration of people into communities along the val- 
leys and low lands, shut off by mountain ranges from any thought 
‘of freedom in many directions, must tend to localize people and 
make this a country of permanent homes. Westward is the ocean, 
they can wander no further ; while north and eastward is nothing so 
beautiful or fruitful as their own valley. Hence, we come upon, 
even now, isolated “ranches” with their little clearings where one 
does not find the spirit of “move on.” Some attempt is made to 
beautify the place with flowering shrubs, fruit trees and flowers. A 
feeling of “here to stay” is about these places. Some people call it 
laziness brought on by the kinder climate; others think it may be an 
attempt at learning how to live, without goading themselves and all 
about them into the modern treadmill. Certain it is that you will 
not find a happier, healthier or less strenuous lot of people than these 
dwellers in the low lands, nor do they seem hard up for money; 
there is always money, and there is always plenty, and variety. 


The eastern farmer or the western farmer may rail as he will at 
such easy-going ways, but a few years’ residence will find him con- 
tent to leave the mountains alone and not try to remove them, but be 


happy if he can keep the ferns and second growth from overtaking 
him. 


There is now no wild and woolly west, whatever it may have 
been in the days of Colonel Steele and the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. For a few years, perhaps, along the line of con- 
struction of the Grand Trunk Pacific in Northern British Columbia, 
there may be a few wild scenes, and! a little more license than is 
desirable. All the same, east is east, and west is west, and there is a 
difference in the people, a difference which the westerners sometimes 
take a pride in,—a kind of broader gauge in all the transactions of 
life. Yet when one comes to look into the matter this should be more 
a matter of gratitude to the east than a reproach at its “ copper cent ” 
ways. It is youth, full of health and ambition, impatient of experi- 
ence and wisdom; for the people of the west have been drawn very 
largely from the strength and enterprise of older countries, they have 
gone into a spacious country having few of the burdens of their old 
homes. They have left, for a time, the old, the sick, the criminals 
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and the unfortunate behind them, and are not taxed at every turn by 
systematic drafts upon their resources to provide for those who are 
non-producers in the many paths of older civilization. 


Thus an appeal to their generosity meets with sometimes a 
princely gift, but they are not giving all the time. Ten dollars now 
and then to an appeal does not amount to as much as the few cents 
given advisedly and steadily as a natural obligation by the easterner, 
who has to carry not only his own proportion but a large portion of 
the obligation left behind him by those who have gone west. Time 
will cure this material advantage and bring about a proper appre- 
ciation of the copper cent now used as a term of reproach. Happy 
should they be to carry youth, and all the benefits of an older civili- 
zation, into a country so fertile and so spacious as our Canadian 
West. 
J. C. Gwitim. 


THE TENDENCY OF MODERN PROGRESS. 


F one were to ask the man in the street his opinion as to the tend- 
ency of modern development, he would in all probability reply 
that the tendency of the day is toward largeness in everything. He 
might instance the building of large buildings, monster locomotives, 
bridges with increasing height and span, steamships of such magni- 
tude that they are in reality floating cities, etc., etc. He might point 
to the far-reaching conception of the modern statesman who makes 
bold: to constitute a conquered and erstwhile unfriendly people into 
a practically independent state in an hour, or, on the other hand, to 
the colossal nerve of the politician who will steal an independent for- 
tune from his country in as short a time. With pride he might in- 
form you that our industries are conducted on a scale never before 
approached, or with wrath he might lecture on the accumulation of 
private fortunes such as our fathers never even dreamed of. In 
another direction he might draw your attention to the general human 
desire for largeness in stature as evidenced by the healthy state of 
our athletics, or he might mention the statements of physiologists to 
the effect that the brain is increasing in size and that in the centuries 
to come the human head will be proportionately much larger than it 
is to-day, proving that the mental sphere is increasing. Many other 
evidences of the tendency toward largeness might be instanced, to 
the truth of which anyone of us might subscribe without hesitation. 
We have become so accustomed to hear and read of things which are 
described by superlatives that when we read of something new, and 
find it is not greater than anything within our previous experience, it 
loses considerable of its interest. This is due partly to the cheap 
journalism of the present day and partly to the fact that the mind 
is more impressed by large things than by small things. It is thus 
easy to understand why the popular mind should agree entirely with 
the principle that present development is in the direction of large 
things. 
If we pause a moment, however, to critically study this question, 
we find that the real development of to-day is toward a greater 
knowledge of, a greater perfection in, and a multiplication of small 
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things. One might almost say that all the investigations of the 
present time are in the region of the infinitesimal. A further study 
of this question reveals the fact that the modern tendency toward 
large things is the natural sequence to our ever-increasing knowledge 
of small things. 


Everyone is familiar with the truism that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. In the construction of a chain, then, the prob- 
lem is to make each link with the same strength as every other link. 
As the size of the chain increases, the importance of having each link 
properly made also increases, but at a greater rate than the size of 
the chain because the amount of responsibility placed on the chain 
increases more rapidly than its dimensions. In the construction of a 
large chain, then, the problem is not one involving largeness, but 
rather one which involves the smallest part. It is on this smallest 
part that the attention of ithe builder 1s, concentrated, and \ii15 110 
connection with this part that the work of development is proceeding. 


As analogous to the chain, one may mention the modern steel 
bridge which is in reality a network of links, and as an example 
which illustrates the principle above set forth, one may refer to the 
Quebec Bridge. To conceive a bridge extending across the St. Law- 
- rence opposite Quebec City is not beyond the power of the average 
man, certainly not beyond a man who has seen other large bridges; 
to conceive the general arrangement of the different parts or links 
and to determine the stresses to which each link would be subjected 
under certain conditions of load is not beyond the graduate of any 
technical school who has studied this subject; but to plan the con- 
struction of each link and the method by which each link is to be 
turned out in concrete form, so that it will be proportionately as 
strong as every other link, is limited to a very few—limited, indeed, 
to those who have been trained in this special line of work. It is in 
the working out of the details of each link that the greatest problems 
arise, and on the proper solution of these problems depends the 
solidarity and safety of the bridge. In the solution of these problems 
we are working on the borderland between the known and the un- 
known, and it is here the real development is going on. It has been 
abundantly proven that the failure of the Quebec bridge was due to 
defects in the smallest elements of detail_—defects which would not 
have existed in the light of fuller knowledge. It is thus seen that 
while the tendency is to build larger bridges, the things which re- 
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quire study and investigation become smaller and smaller, and as the 
bridge becomes larger and more complex the importance of the de- 
tails increases in a greater ratio. 


The principle which has been illustrated by these examples is 
not one which applies to chains and bridges only, but to all fields of 
human thought and activity, as I will endeavour in a general way to 
point out. In undertaking this broad survey I feel that I must apolo- 
gize for daring to discuss so many subjects on which I cannot claim 
to speak with authority. For the greater part I speak only as one 
who is deeply interested in all work which aims to increase our store 
of knowledge. 


Considering first that portion of the field of Science—the field 
of Engineering—with which I am most familiar, we find that every 
effort of the engineer lies in either one of two lines: he is concerned 
either with the arrangement of parts or elements to obtain certain 
definite results therefrom, or with the strength of the material of 
which these parts are made. It is common knowledge that machin- 
ery of all kinds has become very complex within recent years, and 
this increased complexity is attended with increased minuteness and 
delicacy of parts. As a conspicuous example which illustrates the 
tendency in this sphere of activity, I may mention the steam engine. 
The first engine consisted of only one cylinder, one main central 
force or unit. Its biological correspondent is the amoeba with its 
single cell. After a number of years it became bicellular, i.e., a 
second cylinder was added, and later on more cylinders were added, 
each of which performs a slightly different function in relation to the 
whole, but each being an essential element of the whole. Still later 
we have the multi-cylinder or multicellular engine, in which the dif- 
ferent cylinders or elements perform an exactly similar function, but 
no single one being essential to the functioning of the whole. Fol- 
lowing this we have groups of similar elements and groups of slightly 
differentiated elements working together in a complex system. A 
- very interesting example of this complex system is found in the 
modern steam turbine. The fundamental principle of the turbine 
was known to the ancient Egyptians, but their ignorance of physical 
Jaws prevented them from developing such a complex system as we 
find embodied in the modern turbine, and so they discarded the idea 
as being useless. The fundamental idea which was discarded so long 
ago was revived about thirty years ago both in France and in Eng- 
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land. Long and patient investigation in the light of present knowl- 
edge has resulted in our being able to determine the proper construc- 
tion for the almost infinite number of elements or cells which go to 
make up the machine of the present day. We thus see the gradual 
change from the large element, working alone, to the tiny element 
working in conjunction with a great number of other elements, some 
similar and some slightly differentiated, the whole forming a com- 
plex system the function of which ey be augmented far beyond 
that of the single element. 


When the casual observer sees the giant Mauritania with her 
monster turbine engines, he is impressed with the magnitude of 
everything, and never thinks of the infinity of details on which the 
_ working of everything depends. On viewing the turbines he never 
thinks or asks about the thousands of curved blades which are placed 
on the surface of the large revolving drum to receive the impact of 
the steam, and together develop 70,000 horse-power. It would ap- 
pear incredible to him that Sir Charles Parsons had spent over 25 
years in determining the proper shape for each of those little blades 
or elements which to him appear nothing more than pieces of bent 
brass. It is hard for him to understand that each of these blades or 
elements must have a very definite shape and size to enable it to do 
its small share of work. The truth is that the whole performance 
of the machine depends on the proper shape being secured for each 
and every one of the many thousands of blades which enter into the 
construction of each machine. And it must be remembered that they 
are not all alike but fall into slightly differentiated groups. We thus 
see the decided tendency toward small things, and that it is in con- 
nection with these small things that the work of development is pro- 
ceeding. 

The electric dynamo affords another illustration of the tendency 
in this particular field. The first dynamo of Franklin consisted of 
only one element, a metal disc., i.e., it was unicellular. As compared 
to this the modern machine is made up of hundreds and thousands 
of elements or wires. The successful operation of the machine de- 
pends on the proper placing and proper connection of each and every 
wire, and the wrong connection of one single wire will often render 
a machine useless. The development of the modern machine has 


thus depended on our increasing knowledge of how to deal with these 
small elements. 
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Turning our attention to the other field of engineering activity, 
we find that while the engineer of a century ago accepted and tested 
his material as it came to him, and paid no attention to its structural 
elements in relation to its strength, the engineer of to-day is vigor- 
ously investigating the minutest details of the structure of every 
material. The effects on metals of certain kinds of treatment after 
manufacture have been known for some time, these having been de- 
termined by observations on large masses; but the knowledge that 
we can largely and very definitely vary the strength and character of 
metals by varying the method of manufacture, or by adding varying 
quantities of foreign elements, is the direct result of the tendency 
toward the investigation of the smaller things. The discovery that 
all metals have a crystalline structure is now being followed by in- 
vestigations into the nature of the mutual attraction between these 
crystals. 

Passing along to the field of Physics and Chemistry, we find that 
recent investigations take us preeminently into the region of small 
things—a world of infinitesimal dimensions.. In the first place we 
find that the physicist of to-day is not satisfied with the limitations 
of measurement which characterized the work of his predecessors. 
By paying more attention to details, and by the development of a 
keener power to observe small and apparently unimportant things, he 
has been enabled to equip himself with instruments which are from 
10 to 1000 times more sensitive than those in use 50 years ago. Our 
vastly increased knowledge of the laws of nature has resulted di- 
rectly, from the work of the physicist and the chemist, in the devel- 
opment of the microscope, the spectroscope, the telescope, the camera 
and many less important instruments. The recent improvement in 
the microscope gives us a practically new instrument, the ultra- 
microscope, which reveals a new world to our sight. 

A very interesting illustration of the importance of small things, 
and our growing appreciation of this fact, is the comparatively recent 
discovery of the element argon in the atmosphere. About ten years 
ago Lord Rayleigh noticed that the weight of a litre of nitrogen 
_when prepared chemically was 1.251 grams, while the weight of a 
litre of nitrogen obtained from the atmosphere was 1.257 grams. 
The physicist of 50 years ago would have congratulated himself on 
getting two measurements on the same thing to agree so well, and 
would have at once concluded that the slight difference in weight was 
due to errors in making measurements, but not so with Lord Ray- 
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leigh. The present tendency to investigate little things led Rayleigh 
to determine the cause of this slight difference, with the result that 
he discovered the element argon. Later on three more elements were 
found associated with argon. 

The discovery of that wonderful substance radium followed a 
critical study of the phenomenon of phosphorescence, hitherto re- 
garded as a peculiar but unimportant property of only a few rare 
substances. Recent investigations, however, have shown that this 
property is of the greatest importance in that it is a hint given us 
by nature into secfets of which we were entirely ignorant and of 
which we might never have known anything; we now know that this 
property is possessed by a great variety of substances, and the theory 
is now advanced that all substances are radioactive in some degree, 
although we may not be able to detect its existence in many cases. 

_ The experimental study of the phosphorescence or luminosity 
produced in rarified gases by passing an electric current through 
them has conclusively proved that those small particles of matter— 
the atoms—which we have hitherto regarded as indivisible, are in 
reality complex miniature systems similar to the solar system. Re- 
searches on the radioactivity of certain metals have shown that some 
substances, which were regarded as elemental, are constantly under- 
going a spontaneous change in composition. These investigations 
have extended over a period of less than twenty years. In this short 
time we have entered into what we may call a subatomic world—a 
world involving dimensions infinitely smaller than that of the atom, 
which for the preceding century had been regarded as the smallest 
physical entity. , 

Glancing back over the centuries of investigation we find that 
astronomy, or the study of large bodies, is one of the oldest of sci- 
ences. Following this we have the study of chemical action between 
large masses, which resulted in the formulation of the law of multiple 
proportions and the atomic theory of Dalton. For about one hun- 
dred years, study and investigation was concentrated on the atom, 
and now we are busy investigating something which, when compared 
to the atom, is like a marble compared to the earth. 

Turning now to the field of biology and pathology, we can easily 
trace the change in the direction of human effort from the larger to 
the smaller. These sciences were at first confined to the study of the 
animal as a whole, and this was followed by an investigation of the 
various organs of the body, their function, and the action of disease. 
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thereon. It was not until the seventeenth century that Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood: Following this came the discov- 
ery of the important role played by the blood,—first, that it is the 
cartier and distributor of all the organic matter which is required to 
build up the tissue of the various parts of the body; and, second, that 
it carries an army of living organisms, which in reality constitute an 
army in continuous training to defend the body against attack by 
other organisms foreign to the body. Recognizing the importance of 
the fact that the blood is the medium of organic communication be- 
tween all parts of the body, investigators at once set out to differen- 
tiate the blood into its elements and to determine the nature and 
function of each element. Early investigation in this line differenti- 
ated the blood into three elements, the white corpuscles, the red cor- 
puscles, and the serum or liquid carrier. Later investigation has 
shown that these white corpuscles are living organisms with a com- 
plex structure and that they vary in character. They may be likened 
to an army of soldiers in the field, with all its various branches. It 
has also been shown that the serum contains a variety of chemical 
substances, known as opsonins, a knowledge of which has proved to 
be of the greatest importance to the physician. The knowledge al- 
ready acquired regarding the function performed by these substances 
in the sertm enables the physician to render the body immune to 
many infectious diseases. The same knowledge is being used to 
advantage in the curing of these diseases. It is in this particular 
region of biology that the most important investigations are being 
made, and the knowledge already acquired of these small elements of 
the body is of the greatest importance, in that it points to possible 
radical changes in our methods of battling disease. 


The attention which we have given to small things in the world 
of biology has revealed to us the fact that all infectious diseases are 
due to various micro-organisms or microbes which enter the body 
and attack the various organs, and that these microbes are trans- 
ferred from one body to another by hitherto unsuspected agents. 
Dogs, cats, rats, mosquitos, flies and insects of all kinds carry these 
microbes in abundance. Here again we note the attention given to 
small things, for when a fly accidentally falls into our tea cup we 
think not so much of the fly itself but rather of the microbes on its 
Rel eA 
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Glancing next into the business world we find that the sphere 
of individual activity is rapidly diminishing because of the ever- 
increasing attention which is given to details. The mechanic must 
infuse in his work a degree of perfection and precision which his 
father never thought of. The professional man must note and inter- 
pret a multitude of little things which are of the utmost importance 
in his work, but which had no meaning to his predecessors. The 
managers of our industries must be masters of those details of or- 
ganization which are essential for cheap production. In every line 
of effort we find that the details require an increasing amount of 
attention, and everybody is confronted with the same problem—how 
to maintain efficiency. As there is a limit to the capacity of every 
individual, it follows that if efficiency is to be maintained, the field 
of individual activity must be narrowed. The result is that the work 
of the individual is becoming more specialized and precise, leaving 
no room for the “ Jack-of-all-Trades.” As the activity of the indi- 
vidual becomes more highly differentiated there is a simultaneous 
increase in the number of classes of individuals; and there must con- 
sequently be an increase in the number which must be associated to 
carry on any particular industry. We thus see that the increasing 
attention given to small things is restricting the sphere of activity of 
the individual, the direct result of which is to make our industrial 
organizations larger and more complex. 

In all the ramifications of the social world we find the same in- 
exorable law. The daily events of our lives involve a multiplicity of 
things which were never dreamed of by our grandparents. Consider 
for a moment the development of our ideas on sanitation and what 
this development has resulted in. We engage health officers, plumb- 
ing inspectors, food inspectors, etc., etc..—a whole army of trained 
scientific men to look after every little thing which may affect the 
sanitary condition of our surroundings or the quality of our food. 
The importance which we attach to these details is indicated by the 
fact that in most cases they are subject to governmental regulation. 

In the direction of religion and morality we also find that our 
attention is fixed on the smaller questions rather than on the large. 
We no longer study the Bible as a single Book, but are fixing our 
attention on its elements. We no longer spend our energy on great 
acts of piety, such as making sacrifices and holding religious festivals. 
We are drifting away from the idea that religion consists essentially 
of worship and special acts of piety. On the other hand, the belief 
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is growing that it is something which is essential in every little event 
of our lives, that, in fact, it is the principle which should guide us in 
every thought and action. The decreasing attention given to worship 
and devotional exercises is shown by the decrease in the attendance 
at church services, while the increasing attention given to the little 
incidents of life is evidenced by the demand for a higher standard of 
morality in the private life of our public men. There is a growing 
demand that the public man shall maintain the same high standard 
of morality in private as he does in his public life. If we compare 
the great men of to-day with those of the past we find that there is a 
marked improvement in the private lives of the former as compared 
to those of the latter. This is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times, for it indicates that the general moral tone of the community 
is improving, notwithstanding the wail of the church that people are 
falling away from grace. As a living example of the tendency of the 
time, one has only to mention the name of Roosevelt. Here is an 
individual who, while holding no public office, was recently hailed as 
a king among kings on a foreign continent. On his return to the 
United States he was greeted as “ the greatest man America has ever 
produced.” We are not told, however, in what respect or for what 
reason he is the greatest. He cannot claim to have accomplished 
anything unusual in science or in art. He is not a philosopher, and 
he has had no opportunity to prove himself a great military genius; 
neither does it appear that history will credit him with any great acts 
of statesmanship. It will be generally admitted that he is well versed 
in all these, but not that he is a leader in any one. He 1s a leader, 
however, in public and private morality, and in this direction we find 
his greatness. The basis of this greatness lies in the fact that he 
forcibly exemplifies his own moral code. He has taken religion from 
the church and made it the mainspring of every thought and act. 
Add to this an unbounded courage and an inexhaustible supply of 
physical energy and we have the source of this man’s greatness. 


The increasing attention which is given to small things is well 
illustrated by the changes which have taken place in our govern- 
mental institutions. The older forms of government were carried on 
mainly in the interests of those who were fortunate enough to be in 
- power, and those who were governed—the common people—received 
very little consideration. To-day the government is carried on for 
the benefit of all the people. Every attention is given to the multi- 
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tude of “ free and independent” electors. The same change may be 
noted in the relation between state or colonial governments and fed- 
eral or parent governments. ‘Taking for example the British Empire, 
we find that to-day its elements,—i.e., the self-governing colonies,— 
are given the most marked attention, whereas they received little or 
no attention a century ago. 

In the foregoing I have endeavoured to show that in all fields 
of human activity the direction of our efforts is ever toward the small 
rather than the large things, and that the number and relative import- 
ance of these little things are continually increasing. In conclusion, 
it may be noted that this tendency is inseparably associated with that 
great evolutionary process which is going on all around us. 


fe Wie Gao: 


WHAT MAKES GERMANY FORMIDABLE. 





f\NERMANY is the country most in evidence at present in the 

eyes of the British public—of the mother country in particular, 

and more or less of the over-seas dominions. The intensity of the 

first alarm of a year ago is doubtless past, but if there was cause for 
it then, the cause must to a greater or less degree still remain. 

It is true that over-sea Britishers can scarcely tell how much of 
that shriek of alarm was genuine and how much of it was for effect— 
for party political advantage, or to whip the dominions to their 
tracks, to build navies or organize armies for direct support or their 
own protection. This latter end was attained here and still more so 
in the Antipodean dominions, for they are more exposed to attack 
and more homogeneously British than we are. It is somewhat odd 
in the case of Canada that the first step in the creation of a navy, 
intended ostensibly to assist the central fleet, should lessen the effec- 
tive strength of this by two vessels, and odd, too, that the first of 
these, the Niobe, should bear a name so ominous of evil. 

A survey of certain conditions in the country that can so strike 
terror into the mistress of the seas and make her look well to the 
preservation of her laurels, may not here be out of place nor devoid 
of interest. These conditions are educational ones in general, includ- 
ing physical education and military drill in particular. Preceding 
these conditions and proceeding conterminously with them is the 
development of the Germanic idea, the idea of national unity and 
independence, culminating in a united and well-knit German empire, 
and its further development as a Pan-Germanic, 1f not Pan-Teutonic 
dream. 

A powerful element in this development and culmination and its 
projection into the dream of the future is the personal element of 
the Hohenzollern family of Prussian rulers. The German idea 
found its best personification in them and was in turn skilfully ex- 
ploited by them for its own matertalization and also for their 
agerandizement. The record of this family is perhaps the most 
brilliant of any reigning family known to history, at any rate of any 
such family of modern times. 

The history of the first German empire with its elected emperor 
and its multiplicity of electoral and other petty rulers is, with but 
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few exceptions, a record of weakness, dissension and internal war. 
This had, of course, a disastrous effect on the growth of the country 
and the development of national unity, and afforded outside powers 
a pretext for interference, of which they took full advantage, in order 
to still more further German disunion and weakness for their own 
advantage. This applies more particularly to France, and also, if in 
a lesser measure, to Britain. But, be it noted, that British and Ger- 
man armies have never yet faced each other on the field of battle. 

This one-time lack of national unity or individuality is well re- 
flected in the want of German initiative and independence, in culture 
generally, and in literature more particularly. Here again the over- 
shadowing powers were first France and then Britain. For centuries 
the Germans were largely imitators. Yet the spirit of German na- 
tionalism was never dead, not even in her darkest hour. Through 
imitation the Germans strove to attain ultimate originality and 
national individuality ; and, consciously or unconsciously, this effort 
bore fruit so that about the beginning of last century German thought 
and literature stood foremost in the world. And the collectivism, in 
contradistinction to the previous individuality, that stamped the trend 
of this thought and literature reflects the growth of the idea of unity 
in the state—the effacing of the individual person in the conglomera- 
tion of individuals making up the state, or, in other words, the 
highest realization of the individual in society or the state. Goethe’s 
Faust is the highest literary expression of this. 

This golden age of German thought and literature was also in 
a measure the reflection of the triumphs of the Hohenzollerns in 
statesmanship and in war, who were originally from southern middle 
Germany. As a reward for assistance rendered in the election of 
the emperor Sigismund, Frederic, burgrave of Niirmberg, was ap- 
pointed by the emperor margrave of Brandenburg (1415), and raised 
to the dignity of an elector of the empire. His successors rapidly 
increased their domain by the acquisition of the duchy of Prussia 
and signalized themselves by the wisdom of their rule. The Great 
Elector was especially distinguished. Though subject to the empire, 
he raised an army in order to be independent of the empire, and with 
it he cleared his country of the invading French and Swedes towards 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War. His son Frederic, though not 
his equal, followed in his steps, and secured from the then emperor, 
Leopold I, in return for aid judiciously rendered in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, the title and dignity of King (1701). His son, 
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Frederic William I, of the new kingdom, improved the army and 
_ cared for the rural population, especially by the establishment of a 
system of popular education. Under his son and successor, Frederic 
II (1740-1786), known in history as the Great, the growing rivalry 
between the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, the royal family of 
Austria, from which the emperor was regularly chosen, came to a 
head; and Frederic defeated Austria under Queen Maria Theresa, 
whose husband was emperor of Germany, in three wars, and in the 
last of these (the Seven Years’ War) France and Russia also. Fred- 
eric was equally great in civil government as in war. He ameliorated 
still further the condition of his people, encouraged immigration, 
especially of such as were expelled from their country for conscience’ 
sake, improved the tactics of his army and discontinued the use of 
mercenary foreign troops. Notwithstanding this his two successors 
were unable to hold their own against the great Napoleon. But it 
was under the second of these that the reforms originated which con- 
tributed so largely to the overthrow of the invader and to the present 
greatness of Prussia and the German nation. These were measures 
for the further amelioration of the rural and burgher classes, the 
reorganization of the educational system and its rounding off by the 
establishment of the University of Berlin (1810), and especially by 
the introduction of universal and compulsory military service. 


The abolition of the imperial German title after the battle of 
Jena (1806) lessened Austria’s prestige still further, although she 
still had precedence in the loose German Confederation that followed 
in 1816. But German union was decidedly strengthened by the estab- 
lishment of a Zollverein, or customs’ union, in 1834, with the idea of 
a Prussian hegemony in the background. It came again to open war- 
fare between the rivals for this hegemony (1866), two years after 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, waged successfully by these two powers 
against Denmark for the possession of the two duchies. Austria was 
_ signally defeated in what is known as the Six Weeks’ War, but, with 
far-reaching policy, treated by the King of Prussia and his distin- 
guished statesman, Bismarck, with extraordinary leniency and gene- 
-rosity. However, several north German states that had espoused the 
cause of Austria were incorporated with Prussia, as also Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the North German Bund or Union was formed (1867), 
into all of which Prussian military, civil and educational regulations 
were introduced. 
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Prussia was now supreme in Germany, but there was as yet no 
united Germany, though public opinion was demanding it more than 
ever, and especially Prussian public opinion. The opportunity for it 
came, or was made, in 1870 with the Franco-Prussian war. The South 
German states sided with Prussia and the North German Union, 
and an unexampled victory was celebrated by the creation of the new 
German empire with the King of Prussia as emperor. 

Germany, through Prussia and the Hohenzollerns, was now, 
under the guidance of the Hohenzollerns, the leading military power 
of Europe and, consequently, of the world. But she had no fleet, nor 
merchant marine, nor foreign trade, nor home industrial activity 
worth mentioning, as compared with Britain’s. — 


Thus, then, was the goal finally reached of the long efforts of 
poets, educators and statesmen for a united and self-sustaining Ger- 
man nationality. But the Pan-Germanic dream still awaits its reali- 
zation, though the Servian crisis of over a year ago, and the knight- 
errantry of the German emperor, not to speak of the unstable Aus- 
trian succession, makes it a near and a realizable possibility. Hol- 
land is ethnologically more akin to Germany than to Britain, is con- 
tiguous and has an important littoral with spacious harbors. So, too, 
with Denmark, with the difference that Denmark divides the German 
coast line, and could and probably would, if not anticipated, close up 
the Baltic in case of war. 

The effects of the Franco-Prussian war were manifold. The 
desirability of the possession of a navy in some measure commen- 
surate with the country’s immense land power would inevitably sug- 
gest itself with the more or jess expressed aspiration for universal 
maritime as well as land supremacy. The consciousness of great 
political power, not to speak of the huge war indemnity lavishly ex- 
pended all over the country in public works, gave an impetus to 
industrial development with its necessary corollaries of foreign trade, 
colonial expansion, a mercantile marine with a war fleet primarily 
and ostensibly for its protection. While this fleet has so grown as 
to endanger Britain’s unquestioned maritime supremacy, it has 
scarcely kept pace with the development of Germany’s foreign trade 
and merchant marine. | 

This development of the German war fleet is, therefore, reason- 
ably legitimate and is Germany’s own business. But another country 
with nothing to compare to Germany’s land army, and with ereater 
trading and colonial interests and a frontier of nothing but coast line, 
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must keep her fleet as far superior to the German one as the German 
army is superior to hers, or failing this, adopt Germany’s compulsory 
military system and make every man a trained soldier. And even so, 
Britain would probably be at a disadvantage, for in the first place the 
men are not there, and in the second place, what men are there are 
probably inferior to what Germany produces, as will presently 
appear. 


The flower of the rural population of Britain left long ago for 
the colonies and the United States. A goodly proportion of what re- 
mained gravitated to the industrial centres and contributed its quota 
to the “ submerged tenth.” The hysterics of the English people over 
the German danger are perhaps not indications of a decadent race. 
Yet there are also other ‘signs of a decaying people, the “ submerged 
tenth ” just mentioned, for instance. Now, drastic remedies are re- 
quired to stay this malady—the repeopling of the land and compul- 
sory physical education and military drill, and an improved and up- 
to-date system of general education. Compulsory military training 
would not only brace up the nation, or what is left of it, generally 
but would in time raise the “tenth” out of its submersion and give 
a reasonably effective, defensive fighting force—always provided that 
the leaders be men of capacity and initiative. 


It would seem, of course, almost incredible that a nation like 
Germany, a leader in civilization, in the arts and sciences as in specu- 
lative thought, a people furthermore noted for their general bon- 
homie, should causelessly meditate any aggression on a kindred 
people of equal civilization, and which has done more for the devel- 
opment of the world than any other. There seems really no valid 
motive, if not to anticipate a possible aggression on the part of Britain 
against a dangerous commercial rival, for in this competition Ger- 
many has gained immensely on Britain. Yet Britain’s home market, 
as that of the crown colonies, are as open to German trade as to her 
own. An outlet for Germany’s surplus population, where it would 
still remain German, might be the mainspring of this supposed hos- 
tile intention. In the event of a successful war, Australia, New Zea- 
land or South Africa, one or all, would probably fall under the 
power of Germany. But without running any of the risks or disas- 
ters of war—for war is disastrous to even the victor — the British 
colonies, including Canada, could for centuries easily offer a home to 
millions upon millions of Germany’s over-population, who while, of 
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course, ceasing to be German citizens, would contribute to the devel- 
opment of these countries and to the bringing about of reciprocally 
advantageous trade relations. 

In a struggle between nations the issue is largely decided by the 
men produced by the respective countries, first by the political rulers 
in preparing their material, selecting their leaders and choosing or 
biding their time; then by these leaders in determining their strategy 
or tactics, and lastly in the fidelity of the rank and file in executing 
their orders and also‘in their staying powers. 

Which country, Britain or Germany, develops in the greater d-e 
gree these qualities of far-seeing initiative on the one hand and 
obedience, efficiency and staying power on the other? Let us see. 

A well-developed body and mind with a right morale go to make 
the effective man, and it is the effective men who make the effective 
nation—in peace as in war. History, it is true, shows that highly 
civilized peoples have gone down before less civilized or barbarous 
ones, but they were either numerically weaker or lacking in virility 
or morale. The latter qualities are not, however, concomitants. 

Here it is a question of national virility or national decay and 
also of numerical superiority, and the latter is partly included in the 
former. : 

Britain has for many centuries been practically unaffected by 
civil war, and, it may be said, has always been exempt from foreign 
invasion, for it is, of course, not necessary to go back to the Norman 
conquest. On the other hand, Germany, till within a little less than 
a century, was repeatedly the theatre of civil war and foreign in- 
vasion. The effect on the people must have been physically and 
morally degrading. But during the last century conditions have 
changed very much to the advantage of Germany. The country has 
been exempt from wars and invasion; education has been so im- 
proved that it is the best in the world; compulsory military training 
has been introduced, and, especially during the last forty years, indus- 
try and commerce, and with them population, have increased at an 
unexampled rate. The colonies established during the same period 
have, owing to climatic conditions, served more as commercial sta- 
tions than as colonies in the British sense, and as emigration else- 
where has not been encouraged, the drain on the population by this 
means has been comparatively slight. All arable land is occupied and 
intensively cultivated. The increased industries, seen in the propor- 
tionately larger population of the industrial centres, where, however, 
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compulsory education and military service, joined to government in- 
surance and old age pensions, with strict laws and their equally strict 
enforcement, make a “ submerged tenth ” or even fifth impossible. 
It is this unexcelled system of education, of which compulsory 

military training is really a part, and in which Prussia took the lead, 
that constitutes Germany’s greatness. Compulsory military service 
means that every male subject, unless physically or morally incapa- 
citated, must serve in the army, now for three years in the cavalry 
and artillery and two in the infantry, except such as have passed the 
leaving examination at any secondary institution of education, who 
have to serve only one year, but at their own expense. 

This military service is primarily a physical training, then a 
moral, and lastly an intellectual one. It is to be noted, too, that 
physical gymnastics form an important feature of the programmes 
of secondary, and also in many instances of primary schools, even 
those of village or rural communities. The recruits are, therefore, 
more or less physically trained when they reach the drill sergeant, 
which makes his work still more effective. As this military service is 
performed between the plastic ages of eighteen and twenty-three, is 
constant and strenuous for several years and done under favorable 
conditions of plain and nourishing food and hygienic surroundings, it 
follows that a permanent impress must be left behind in health, 
strength, physique and morale. After the period of active service, 
the drill in continued for a limited time and at lengthened intervals 
in the reserve, the Landwehr and Landsturm up to the age of forty. 
Gymnastics are also popular all over the country as a form of sport, 
not only with young men, but also with middle-aged and even elderly 
men. 

This military drill is also an invaluable moral agent. It de- 
mands cleanliness and tidiness, respect for authority, accuracy and 
prompt and implicit obedience. It develops, consequently, the great 
virtue of self-restraint. It also promotes sociability. These are all 
qualities highly necessary in civil life. It is true, too, that the defects 
of these qualities may also be produced, but the superior education 
of the one-year men may be preventative of some, at least. The sys- 
tem doubtless has something to do with the rapid spread of social- 
democracy, which, whether it objects to compulsory military training 
or not, certainly does to war. 

On the intellectual side it widens the range of vision of the ordi- 
nary recruit, at least, by transferring him often to a distant part of 
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the country, in which to serve his time, and by making, when for any 
reason the school education is defective, special provision to remedy 
this deficiency. 

As said, the physically and morally defective are exempt from 
compulsory military training. Just how the proportion of the fit to 
the unfit varies from generation to generation, the writer is not in a 
position to say. Doubtless the unfit produce their kind more or less, 
but a process of elimination must be going on in favor of the fit. The 
men who are in the first place fit and then made physically and mor- 
ally still more so, transmit, as a rule, what they themselves have in- 
herited and their physical and moral acquirements, more or less, into 
the bargain. Thus, in a few generations there should be a marked 
improvement in the population, taking it for granted only that the 
female portion of the population does not deteriorate. Of men so. 
specially trained, Germany generally has the second generation since 
the Franco-Prussian war, while in Prussia four or five generations 
have been produced since Scharnhorst inaugurated compulsory mili- 
tary service, and Jahn gymnastics as an integral part of the educa- 
tional system. 

The thoroughness and accuracy characteristic of the military 
system is also characteristic of the educational system, especially of 
the primary and secondary schools, and consequently of all activities 
of civil life. The trend that is being more and more given in the 
secondary institutions of education to the study of the natural 
sciences and the modern languages is an important element in the 
industrial and commercial progress of the country. The initiative 
and leadership required as the necessary complement to this pater- 
nalism is furnished by the higher technical institutions and the uni- 
versity system. From the strict supervision and rigid discipline of 
the secondary schools the students on entering the university are 
thrown to a very large extent on their own resources, and have to 
produce a graduation thesis, the essential part of their work, original 
enough to be a contribution to the existing knowledge in its special 
department. As the proportion of university trained men, particu- 
larly in Prussia, is very large, we have thus the counterpoise neces- 
sary to a well-balanced and effective whole. The words of Germany’s 
greatest poet are also applicable here: 


Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in das andere wirkt und lebt! 
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What Britain might learn from this dreaded rival has been indi- 
cated. Some of the Antipodean colonies have already taken a leaf 
out of her book in the introduction of compulsory military training. 
Their exposed position renders them liable to attack from various 
quarters, and it is only prudent to be prepared for all emergencies. 
But with us in Canada it is different. We are growing rapidly, and 
our mighty neighbor to the south, without being exactly a military 
power, commands the respect of the world. The relations between 
us are at present most cordial, and are entering upon a phase that 
should with ordinary prudence on our part lead to free trade, and 
consequently still better relations. We scarcely need, then, any more 
militarism than we have. We are practically immune from invasion. 
What has been said of the educative advantages to Britain from com- 
pulsory military training does not apply here, and conditions make 
its application undesirable, if not impossible. What is wanted most 
in the new provinces to keep pace with colonization is transport and 
educational facilities. In the older provinces we want to have a large 
and intelligent rural population—the industries will take care of 
themselves—with a sound educational system, including gymnastics, 
in which the teachers are scholarly and enthusiastic, and the highest 
authorities neither political hacks nor educational fossils. 


Joun MAccILrtivreay. 


WITH AN ASTRONOMER AT A GREAT 
OBSERVATORY. 


ITHIN the memory of the present generation, no such interest 

has ever before been taken in astronomy. The much heralded 

return of Halley’s comet has almost compelled the average educated 

person to watch the skies whether he would or no, for it has been 

impossible lately to pick up a newspaper or magazine without reading 

there what the interesting comet was going to be like when it ap- 

peared, or after it did come, why it did not obey all the instructions 
offered to it by certain astronomers. 

In order to participate in the observations made at the most in- 
teresting period of the comet’s approach, the present writer journeyed 
to the Yerkes Observatory. He dropped into the midst of the great- 
est excitement, for the date was May 18,—the day on which we 
passed through the comet’s tail. The comet had been so much adver- 
tised in the daily press, with many columns written about the won- 
derful possibilities of destruction to the earth, that it was not sur- 
prising to find at the observatory representatives of no less than nine 
of Chicago’s newspapers who had come seventy-five miles to chronicle 
anything worthy of note that might take place. To judge by the 
actions of the reporters, one would have imagined that he was at the 
headquarters of a great army, that the enemy had been sighted and 
that an important battle was expected on the morrow. The massive 
steel tubes of the telescopes which were trained on the stars millions 
of miles away might have been thought to be great cannon trained 
on the position of the invading armies. The activity displayed by the 
newspaper folk and their desire to record each item of interest were 
quite amusing. 

Many thousands of articles have been written about the comet, 
some good, by people who know their subject, some bad, giving the 
details of an impossible theory, and many indifferent by people inter- 
ested in the subject but who, unfortunately, were not as well versed 
in astronomy as they might have been. Some astronomers, who cer- 
tainly knew better, lent themselves to the worst sort of yellow jour- 
nalism in telling of the terribly poisonous gases in the tail of the 
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comet and of the dreadful havoc that would be done to all manner 
of life on the earth. Such persons undoubtedly knew that the cya- 
nogen was present in such minute quantities that, when diluted by 
our atmosphere, it could not possibly have any effect, harmful or 
otherwise. Others wrote of the probability of the earth and comet 
striking each other, and of the consequent end of the world. If 
exact astronomy was able to predict the comet’s place so accurately 
that it could be discovered seven months before it came nearest to the 
sun, it certainly should be able to keep close watch of its motions as 
it came near the earth, and fourteen million of miles (the closest that 
earth and comet came to each other) was a rather wide margin of 
safety! Another idea was that the comet’s head was some sort of a 
lens, that the tail was like a search-light (shining upon nothing!), 
and that as a result as we passed in line with the sun on May 18, the 


sun’s light would be focussed on us by the cometary lens, and we 
would be burnt up! 


Indeed, there seemed many ways of meeting disaster on May 18, 
the various theories concerning which illustrated forcibly that a little 
knowledge is a very dangerous thing. In view of all that had been 
published, it was not surprising that the reporters should be so eager 
to get news items. And what did happen? 


With rare good fortune, in a month which brings so much cloudy 
weather, the night was beautifully clear. Conservative astronomers 
had expected that nothing unusual would be seen—and their predic- 
tions were verified. With the exception of the moonlight, no more 
ideal conditions could be imagined at this the location of the great- 
est telescope in the world. The moon, however, was very bright, five 
days from the full, and did not set till two hours after midnight; and 
as dawn came on shortly after three o’clock, little opportunity was 
had to see the full effect of the comet’s tail. About half-past nine 
o’clock, a brilliant aurora was seen which was taken by the newspaper 
people as evidence of activity on the part of the tail of the comet. 
The astronomer, however, explained it as connected with a large 
group of spots on the sun that had been visible for several days. As 
the hours wore on through the night, nothing more of an unusual 
nature was observed till after the moon had set, when a broad band 
of light was seen in the eastern sky pointing upwards towards the 
south. This, though faint, was readily discernible. It was the tail 
of the comet still in the east, even though the head of the comet had’ 
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passed to the west of the line to the sun. This was the only pheno- 
menon connected with the comet which was seen on the night of 
May 18 when we passed through the tail. Though so little was seen, 
it was in accord with the theory that the tail is very much attenuated, 
and consists of excessively fine particles of matter repelled away 
from the sun. | 


Besides passing through the tail of the comet, the earth was 
placed in such a position that the comet passed directly in line 
between us and the sun, and the head of the comet crossed the 
face of the sun. A splendid opportunity was thus afforded of ob- 
taining an estimate of the size of the particles forming the nucleus. 
The matter in the tail of the comet comes from the head, being re- 
pelled by the action of the sun. This matter is left behind in space 
and a new tail is continually being formed. How big is the head 
which in Halley’s comet has been giving up particles to the tail, as 
we know from its past history, for more than two thousand years? 
The observers at Honolulu, Manila and Australia in the Pacific had 
splendid opportunities to see the comet cross the face of the sun. 
What did they find? Absolutely nothing. The “rocks” and “ me- 
teoric stones” forming the head were too tenuous to stop any of the 
sun’s light! The puzzle regarding comets is added to. Think of a 
tail at best twenty-five million miles in length proceeding from a head 
almost nothing in size, and we have a slight idea of the minuteness 
of the particles forming the tail and the slowness of the dissipation 
of the comet. This marvel of the Creator almost seems to bear out 
the motto, “‘ Nec tamen consumebatur.”’ 


The general public were, as a rule, much disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of the comet. It was the first that many had seen and 
they did not know quite what to expect. After the newspaper ad- 
vertisement, however, an object was looked for as bright as the moon, 
resembling a gigantic sky-rocket. Those who saw Halley’s comet 
away from the lights of the city beheld a magnificent object, but the 
present generation is still waiting for a brilliant comet comparable 
with that of 1882, or with the more gorgeous objects of 1861 and 
1858. 


Though comets are very interesting, they make up a very small 
portion of the work of an observatory. The readers of Quarterly 
may be interested to know how one of the latest additions to the 
Queen’s campus at the foot of University avenue would compare 
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with other places for astronomical work.. The Yerkes Observatory 
of the University of Chicago is situated far from the rest of the cam- 
pus on the Midway. The location is seventy-five miles from Chicago, 
and even in another state, at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. The building 
is a handsome one of brown Roman brick with terra-cotta orna- 
“ments to match in the form of a Latin cross. The long axis is east 
and west, 326 feet in length, with the great dome at the west end 92 
feet in diameter. Under this dome is the principal instrument, the 
giant telescope, the largest of its kind in the world. The tube towers 
aloft from a massive masonry pier, the centre of motion of the tele- 
scope tube being sixty-two feet above the ground. When pointed 
directly up, the end of the telescope is an extra thirty feet higher than 
this. The top of the dome is one hundred and twelve feet above the 
ground. 


The more one works with this telescope the more does he marvel 
at the wonders of the heavens, and the more respect has he for the 
inventions of man that has made such a splendid instrument possible. 
The object glass is a double lens forty inches in clear aperture, which 
cost about sixty thousand dollars. This is at one end of a cylindrical 
steel tube of boiler plate, and sixty-two feet away at the other end 
of this immense tube is the eye-piece. This telescope must be 
mounted in such a fashion that it may be moved westward to follow 
sun, moon and stars as they rise and set due to the earth’s rotation. 
Uniform motion is imparted by means of clockwork, so that if a star 
is once sighted on, it remains in the field of the telescope. The com- 
plete telescope weighs altogether about fifty tons, the moving parts 
altogether about twenty tons, yet so well balanced is this fine instru- 
ment that one man is able to pull it around with a little exertion. The 
writer has used this telescope at summer temperatures. He has also 
used it at a winter temperature of 26 degrees below zero Fahrenheit; 
yet in spite of this extreme range of the thermometer, the telescope 
performed splendidly. This speaks wonders for the excellence of 
the workmanship. 


The object glass forms an image of planet or star or moon at 
which it is pointed at the focus of the telescope. If this image is 
examined by an eye-piece, we have a magnified view of the object. 
This telescope is capable of magnifying as much as four thousand 
times, or enabling us to look at the moon as if it were but sixty miles 
distant. It is only under very rare occasions, however, of what the 
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be utilized. As we must look through our own atmosphere, the tele- 
scope will magnify all imperfections of the air the same as it will 
magnify anything else. One might think that a view of the comet 
with this telescope would be a magnificent sight. If the truth were 
but known, the average person would be bitterly disappointed if he 
could have seen the comet. The telescope would not have shown the 
whole comet and tail at one time, but only a small area near the head. 
This would indeed be highly magnified and one could study the struc- 
ture around the comet’s head, but the wide sweep and beauty of the 
tail would be wholly outside the telescope. In fact, the longer the 
telescope the smaller the area in the sky that is covered. Hence, on 
a large telescope there is always a smaller one called a “ finder.” The 
“finder ” in the Yerkes instrument is about the same size as the tele- 
scope belonging to Queen’s! 


But this giant telescope is used for many purposes other than 
viewing the heavenly bodies. If a micrometer is added, one has the 
means of measuring angular distances in the sky. If the eye-piece is 
taken away and a photographic plate inserted at the focus, one has 
a huge camera, to take pictures of the moon, sun, planets or stars. 
By placing a spectroscope on the eye-end of the telescope and exam- 
‘ining the sun, we can find what metals are in the sun, or we may 
photograph the flames shooting up from the solar furnace, or we 
may photograph the sun’s surface in the light of glowing calcium or 
hydrogen vapor. The stellar spectrograph gives a means of inves- 
tigating the spectra of the stars, of measuring their motions accu- 
rately in miles per second away from us or towards us in the line of 
sight, and of obtaining an idea of evolution in the universe. 


But such an instrument, perfect as it is, would be of little use 
without excellent observers. The Yerkes Observatory has a splendid 
personnel. The chief astronomers are Professor Frost, the director, 
an authority on spectroscopic work, and Professors Burnham and 
Barnard. Upon the last named astronomer, Queen’s has a claim, as 
he was honored in 1909 by the degree of LL.D. Sir Robert Ball, the 
eminent Irish astronomer, said of him that he had the keenest eye 
that ever looked through a telescope with the possible exception of 
one, Sir William Herschel. Then added Sir Robert, “I am not quite 
sure whether I would except Sir William or not.’ Professor Bar- 
nard’s greatest discovery as a young man was the finding of the fifth 
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satellite of Jupiter, in September, 1892, with the 36-in. Lick refractor, 
the first satellite to be added to Jupiter’s system since Galileo’s dis- 
covery of the four large satellites three hundred years ago, the first 
heavenly bodies to be discovered by means of the telescope. In Dr. 
Barnard’s very early days, he devoted himself assiduously to search- 
ing for comets. He was fortunate enough to pick up several. At 
that time a prize of one hundred dollars was given for the discovery 
of each comet, and with the money thus earned he was able to buy a 
better telescope, and thus lay the foundations of a splendid career in 
astronomy. Altogether Professor Barnard has discovered over a 
score of comets. He is a man of unbounded enthusiasm, with an 
enormous love for his subject. He is such a careful and reliable 
observer, never publishing anything of which he was not absolutely 
sure, that he has won the confidence of the whole astronomical world. 
If Barnard sees it, it is certain to be so. Much of the doubt con- 
cerning the reality of the so-called canals of Mars comes from the 
fact that he has never seen them. The writer thinks himself fortu- 
nate in having been so closely associated with him, for in addition to 
the time spent at Yerkes Observatory on various occasions, we were 
together on a six months’ trip to see the total eclipse of the sun in 
Sumatra, in the Dutch East Indies. Barnard is a genius also along 
other lines in astronomy. He is unquestionably the greatest authority 
on photographic astronomy in the world, and his pictures of comets 
and Milky Way are marvels of perfection and beauty. Such photo- 
graphs are not taken with the giant refractor, but with a modest 
photographic camera housed in a small dome to the south of the main 
building. We all feel very proud of our Queen’s honored graduate, 
Edward Emerson Barnard. 


As great a man along other lines is Professor Burnham. He is 
a splendid example of what perfection of method may accomplish 
in work. Though Mr. Burnham has been all his life until recently 
(he is now seventy-two years of age), a clerk of the Supreme Court, 
he is the greatest living authority at the present time on double stars. 
He has his work so thoroughly laid out before he takes up his work 
with the telescope that he never has to repeat a measure a second 
time. 

In good weather, the telescope is employed almost continuously ; 
two nights each week by Professor Barnard, two by Professor Burn- 
ham, two by the spectroscope and the remaining night by photogra- 
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phic work. In the day time, the telescope is used each day when 
clear, except Sunday, in working on the sun. 


In the whole heavens there are but five to six thousand stars that 
are visible to the naked eye. With a telescope fainter stars are seen, 
and with each increase of telescopic power fainter and fainter stars 
are brought to view. The Yerkes telescope concentrates the light 
falling on an area forty inches in diameter upon the retina of the eye, 
with the result that very faint stars are seen. It is estimated that 
about ten million stars can be brought to view with this great tele- 
scope. Enormous though this number be, the photographic plate 
catches ten times as many, and brings to our knowledge faint sources 
of light which the eye can never expect to see, no matter how much 
. a telescope may be increased in size. The eye receives an impression 
which in a small fraction of a second is displaced by another. The 
photographic plate, on the other hand, stores up impressions no mat- 
ter how faint. Each of the hundred million stars revealed by the 
photographic plate is a sun shining by its own light. Nor is our sun 
the biggest and brightest sun in the universe. Our sun looks big be- 
cause it is comparatively close. If it were put farther off till it were 
at the average distance of the fixed stars, it would not be of first 
rank among the heavenly host, but it would be degraded in position 
and.would occupy a rather unimportant place in the universe. Our 
sun is a typical star, withal very important to us, giving us heat and 
light and life, but there are many suns bigger than our own. 


One of the most important adjuncts of the telescope is the spec- 
troscope. This analyzes the light coming from a star, separating one 
color from another. The appearance of lines in the stellar spectra 
gives a means of ascertaining the constitution of the star, distant 
though it may be. The thousands of stars in the heavens may thus 
be sorted and classified and the astronomer is thus enabled to trace 
the gradual stages of development back and back to the primeval 
nebula. There are many stars in the heavens in the same physical 
condition as our own sun; the bright star Capella in the constellation 
of Auriga, except for its greater size and brilliancy, is an exact coun- 
terpart of the centre of our solar system. 


If we could go to Macdonald Park or climb to the top of the old 
Arts building some morning just before daylight, and could see the 
lights of the steamer “Kingston” coming across Lake Ontario from 
Rochester, by simply looking at the ship’s lights it would be impos- 
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sible for us to tell the number of miles per hour at which it was 
steaming. But the astronomer from his celestial watchtower can 
look off at the distant stars millions and millions of miles away, and 
by means of his spectroscope can measure accurately and with no 
uncertainty the speed at which the stars are coming towards us or 
moving away. This is one of the most wonderful developments of 
modern astronomy. This branch of the subject is but half a century 
old, for the principles of the spectroscope were discovered only in 
1859. One of the stars with which the writer has been working was 
measured to be approaching the solar system at the rate of twenty- 
two miles per second; but at a time a few days later, it was going 
away from the sun at the rate of eight miles per second. What could 
cause this change of speed? There is nothing in the star itself to 
cause such a change, which must take its rise in some outside body. 
Thus was discovered a quarter of a century ago a class of stars which 
appear as one even in a powerful telescope, but which from their 
motions show they are solar systems of two or more _ bodies 
revolving in orbits about each other. Such stars are known as 
“spectroscopic binaries.” Thus we must widen our former views of 
the stars. They are not fixed and immutable, but each and every star 
has motions of its own. As “ one star differeth from another star in 
glory,” so is each and every star an interesting object of investiga- 
tion. 

Our solar system is, consequently, not the only one in the uni- 
verse, but there are hundreds and thousands of others, some of them 
on a much grander scale than our own. Nor must we think that this 
earth of so much importance to us is the only inhabited spot in the 
vast universe. It is hard for puny man to appreciate the motives of 
the Infinite. The earth receives but one two-thousandth-millionth 
part of the heat and light sent out from our sun; the remainder is to 
our ideas of the economy of things entirely wasted, as it does no 
“ useful’ work. So it seems impossible that the universe should be 
made with the sole purpose of pleasing'us poor mortals, as we look 
_ up to the millions of stars of the universe. 

A close study of astronomy, the queen of the sciences, the most 
perfect and exact of them all, brings forth preeminently two great 
truths. First, we realize that this earth of ours is but an infinitesimal 
speck, a grain of sand on the shores of a boundless universe. Second, 
we learn that though man is a puny animal on this tiny planet, he is 
gifted with almost infinite powers of mind. He has ascertained the 
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distance of the sun, and has learned how big it is, how hot it is, and 
of what it is composed, in spite of the fact that it is millions of miles 
away. Moreover, he has been able to peer out into the depths of 
space investigating other suns and other systems, till he is forced to 
the conclusion that there is a wonderful beauty and order in the uni- 
verse, that in the cosmos there is no chaos, and that it does not seem 
possible that all these things could have happened by chance. The 
only pity is that the wonders of the heavens are so little understood 
and appreciated by the general public, and that the study of astro- 
nomy has such a small place in the modern college curriculum. 


S. A. MITCHELL. 
Yerkes Observatory, 
June; 1910: 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CANADIAN BANKING EFFICIENCY. 


The recent failure of St. Stephens Bank, unimportant as that 
event may comparatively have been, has once again drawn attention 
to banking conditions in Canada. When one reflects upon the close 
and vital connection between the credit organizations of our country 
and industrial prosperity, how our present huge volume of business ° 
is largely credit and supported by financial institutions, one can read- 
ily understand with what anxiety even the smallest untoward circum- 
stance in the banking world is viewed by those who direct our 
financial and industrial affairs. 


True, the St. Stephens Bank was one of the smaller banking in- 
stitutions of the country—the smallest, in point of fact; but that 
makes its failure, from almost any point of view one can take, none 
the less important. The same qualities of discretion and judgment 
are needed in the smallest, as in the largest bank; perhaps more so, 
as the smaller institution has not the added power wihch comes from 
sheer weight of capital to support it. The essential business of bank- 
ing is the same in either case; the only difference being the degree 
to which that business is extended in the one case more than in the 
other. 


Fortunately, neither note-holder nor depositor has suffered loss 
in this the most recent failure; the shareholder, as usual, having to 
bear the burden. What would have occurred, however, in a time of 
financial stress is not difficult to conjecture. It is easy to be com- 
placent and to regard the failure of a bank in the same light as the 
failure of any other money-making institution, if investors merely 
have suffered loss. But to the man who is alive to the real facts of 
the case this is an impossible attitude to assume. Banks are much 
more than private money-making concerns; they are bound up with 
the very life of the business world; hence the pride of Canadians in 
their financial institutions must be deeply touched at anything that 
reflects upon their stability. 


To be frank, it must be confessed that Canada has just cause to 
be proud of her banks and bankers. For foresight, sagacity, and 
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financial penetration, as well as the ability to “think imperially,” 
Canadian bankers are the equal of any on this continent. Yet there 
are defects; and these defects should be frankly met and faced. 

Mr. H. C. McLeod, late General Manager of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, has criticised Canadian banks in a large-minded manner. The 
cardinal defect in our system, according to this eminent banker, is 
lack of proper inspection. He points out that in every instance of 
failure of Canadian banks in recent years the fraud of dishonest 
managers, or rash ventures, might have been disclosed under inspec- 
tion from without; and makes a comparison—not altogether favour- 
able to Canada—between results obtained under government inspec- 
tion in the United States with those secured in Canada under private 
supervision. An outside, independent inspection is, according to Mr. 
McLeod, the one thing needful to place our banking business on a 
firm basis. 


It is doubtful, however, whether an independent audit by the 
government, or the Canadian Bankers’ Association, would secure the 
desired results. The United States has furnished us with examples 
enough of the inefficiency of government inspection. As the Mont- 
real Chronicle remarks, there is a “ false sense of security” that 
‘comes as the result of government inspection, which tends to relieve 
investors of exercising discrimination and judgment on their own 
account. And such terrible failures as the Walsh crash in Chicago 
a few years since point sinister hands at the inefficiency of State or 
Federal government inspection of banks. 


The branch bank system complicates the problem of external 
examination of banks in Canada. In the plan which Mr. McLeod 
submits, he appears to think that an inspection of the head offices 
alone would be sufficient. But if bank managers were intent on 
fraud, means could readily be found for shifting incriminating evi- 
dence from the head office to the leading branches. 


On the other hand, Mr. B. E. Walker insists that “ there are 
many forms of possible loss to shareholders which government in- 
spection or audit by a chartered accountant could not detect.’’ Mr. 
McLeod, however, is of the opinion that chances of such loss would 
be minimized by external inspection. With this opinion the great 
majority of Canadian bankers do not agree. On this point Mr. 
Thomas Fyshe remarks that “bankers know that what is necessary 
to secure certainy is an audit of the facts or valuation of the assets.” 
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And here is where the justification of internal examination comes in. 
Only an officer of the bank itself can give a trustworthy evaluation 
of the assets which are covered by the balance sheet. 

As has been said, holders of notes issued by Canadian banks are 
amply protected under existing conditions. They have a first claim 

‘upon the general assets of the bank; and, in addition, their notes are 
guaranteed by the five per cent. circulation fund. Depositors have 
not suffered to any appreciable extent during the last quarter of a 
century. Shareholders have borne the loss. This has been unfortu- 
nate for them; but they, like other investors, must take their chance 
in the investment world. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that the banks do not 
stand in quite the same relation to the public as do other corporations. 
This is seen, for example, in the fact that shareholders are subject 
to double liability. The government has taken special pains to see 
to it that note-holders and depositors are, as far as possible, safe- 
guarded against loss. The very fact that the government demands 
returns from the banks at stated intervals seems to place them under 
its especial protection and care. This has had no small influence in 
leading investors to place their funds in bank stocks. And since the 
government has seen fit to give the banks, through the Canadian 
Banking Association, a large measure of home rule, it might appear 
just that under that association an independent audit of the banks 
should be instituted according to Mr. McLeod’s plan. Not too much 
could be expected from it; its virtue would consist merely in making 
the present scheme of internal inspection effective. And surely no 
one will deny in the light of recent events that such is not greatly to 
be desired. 

There is another matter in which shareholders are deeply con- 
cerned, and which has received special prominence of late, in the case 
of the defunct Ontario Bank. This institution should have been 
buried long since and its obsequies over. But seemingly its ghost, 
like Banquo’s, “ will not down ’—and a very expensive ghost it has 
been, too. 

Originally the Ontario Bank was saved from a run which would 
have proved disastrous to the community, by the action of the Bank 
of Montreal, which lent the directors of the doomed institution a 
couple of million dollars. Undoubtedly, the Bank of Montreal per- 
formed a meritorious service to its sister institution and to the public 
in general. But the shareholders of the Ontario Bank were voci- 
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ferous in their denunciation when they afterwards found that the 
Bank of Montreal had bought their business for some $150,000. 
Now, whether the sum was too great or too small is a matter whcih 
should have been settled long ago. But legal lights informed the 
irate shareholders that in all probability the Ontario Bank could not 
be held to its bargain and that former bank officials could be made 
personally responsible for part of the losses upon the New York 
Exchange. The former matter was taken up by Mr. George H. 
Kappele, the court official referee. This gentleman decided that the 
bargain with the Bank of Montreal was legal and must stand. This 
was not satisfactory to the shareholders who hesitated to come up 
to the double liability standard; and now another year must elapse 
before the Privy Council of Great Britain has its final say. Concern- 
ing the second point, actions have been instituted against Mr. Charles 
McGill, the former General Manager, for over one million dollars, 
and against the former board of directors for about two million dol- 
lars, on the ground that they were untrue to their trust in permitting 
the speculation, which ended in disaster, in going on from the head 
office of the bank. 


So far little or nothing has been done with these civil suits, 
although two years have gone by. And in the meantime the heavy 
interest charges at the rate of six per cent. go on accruing to the 
Bank of Montreal. As has been said, shareholders have not yet paid 
anything upon their double liability, and are thus saving interest on 
this money; but they are, however, paying interest on a much greater 
stm to the Bank of Montreal. 


If the case goes against the shareholders, they will be obliged to 
make up some $800,000 deficiency. In the meantime others of the 
shareholders who stand ready to meet their responsibilities are not 
only subjected to heavy legal charges, but may in the end be obliged 
to meet heavier losses. 


The winding-up process in the St. Stephens affair has been sure 
and expeditious. Surely the Canadian Bankers’ Association should 
devise some plan whereby in the case of defunct banks it could 
lighten itself of a heavy burden of supervision and responsibility, and 
at the same time relieve unfortunate investors in bank stocks from 
the swollen charges of lawyers and others before the “ requiescat in 
pace’”’ is pronounced. 
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CANADIAN REFORMATORY METHODS. 


Perhaps the usual complacency of the Canadian citizen was 
somewhat shocked a few days since in reading in the daily press that 
the Ontario Government was about to use certain prisoners for the 
building of pioneer roads in New Ontario. Here, to be sure, was a 
new and unheard-of venture in the art of disciplining and reclaiming 
delinquents in Ontario prisons. There are many office hacks and 
factory drudges who might even envy the lot of these men who will 
camp out and work out in the cool northern woods during these hot 
summer months. 


And yet it must be admitted that the venture seems an eminently 
wise one. Many of these prisoners have in them yet, no doubt, the 
making of good men and good citizens, even in Aristotle’s meaning 
of that expression. It is refreshing to note the reception given to 
this plan by our leaders in the pulpit and the press. Brutal and de- 
grading methods of dealing with those who have been so unfortunate 
as to have placed themselves behind stone walls will soon become a 
thing of the past. Of course, some of these men have committed 
cruel and revolting crimes; but of the majority, caught by passing 
temptation, much can be expected in a reconstructed life formed by 
new habits and clean, wholesome work. 


In dealing with the unfortunate in our prisons, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that in many cases they are reduced to their 
present condition rather by misfortune than by the deliberate instinct 
and practice of the criminal. Criminal behavior may but express a 
want of proper training; of the lack of regulated channels for the 
flow of vital forces. Over-charged streams may flood their banks 
and the surrounding country unless directed by preparation and art; 
so full-blooded natures will burst restraints and run riot unless 
guided and directed in proper channels. It is perhaps trite and a 
truism to say that habit is formed by practice. By practice new ner- 
vous roads are blazed and shaped. Thus movements of mind and 
body become less automatic, and more and more under the conscious 
direction of the will. Repeated efforts will produce right habits; and 
at the same time disuse of unsuitable activities will in time make the 
subject respond only to right actions of mind and body when he is 
suddenly confronted with temptation or desire. Of nature, reason, 
and habit, the greatest is habit. But, as has been pointed out, right 
habits are created only by right acts; and too often the derelict of 
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society has had no training, no help toward right action and right 
living. In other words, the citizen who rolls his eyes heavenward, 
and thanks God he is not as other men are, is in many cases directly 
responsible for the condition of his fellow-men. The state is only 
beginning to realize dimly that its paramount duty is to furnish that 
school of training where right habits may be formed in early life, 
instead of permitting many thoughtless boys to become branded in 
later life as hardened criminals. 

Another distinguishing feature of our present treatment of pris- 
oners, and one so well emphasised by the present experiment in New 
Ontario, is the emphasis laid upon economic activity. This must be 
the germinal and all-embracing principle from which progress must 
proceed. This is a motive which is inherent in human nature and in 
the nature of things; is present in every normal consciousness, but 
has been long obscured in our educational systems and religious ob- 
servances by reason of mediaevalism and institutionalism. 

Successful industrial performance requires capacity, native or 
acquired, for useful work. This demands exertion which is not 
merely not painful but indeed pleasant; and a degree of mechanical 
and mental integrity which is of the same essential quality with 
morality. Experience proves that such effects can be produced by 
_ industrial training. Gradually the reformed prisoner is led to see 
that the possession of means produced by the exertion of the honest 
qualities necessary to successful labor, suggests some solidarity of 
interest with the rest of society. This will eventually lead him to 
proper fraternity of feeling and conduct. If a prisoner is at length 
released, perhaps conditionally, preferably to a situation secured for 
him, with his self-earned outfit of tools, clothing and money, is there 
not every reason to suppose that he will be a useful member of 
society and remain within the limits of the law? To be sure, the 
formation of such a new social habitude is an educational, and, 
therefore, a gradual process. Mere preaching of disinterested bene- 
volence is a failure with the prisoner ; as it is likely to be elsewhere. 
Right living must be learned by right doing. 

This is certainly a reversal of the usual effort for reformation— 
the building of character from the top down. The modern method 
builds from the bottom upward, and the substratum of the structure 
rests on work. As Professor Drummond says: ‘ Work is an incar- 
nation of the unseen. In this loom man’s soul is made. There is a 
subtle machinery behind it all, working while he is working, making 
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or unmaking the unseen in him. Integrity, thoroughness, honesty, 
accuracy, conscientiousness, faithfulness, patience — these unseen 
things which complete a soul are woven into the work. Apart from 
work these things are not. As the conductor leads into our nerves 
the invisible force, so work conducts into our spirit all right forces of 
character, all essential qualities of life, truth in the inward parts. 
Ledgers and lexicons, business letters, domestic duties, striking of 
bargains, writing of examinations, handling of tools—these are con- 
ductors of the Eternal. So much so that wthout them there is no 
eternal. No man dreams integrity, accuracy, and so on. These 
things require their wire as much as electricity. The spiritual fluids 
and the electric fluids are under the same law; and messages of grace 
come along the lines of honest work to the soul, like the invisible 
message along the telegraph wires.” 

Indeed, the most humane and reformative method of dealing 
with prisoners is to furnish them healthful work; and although this 
has long been known, governments have been too slow in recognizing 
and enforcing this life-giving doctrine. Hence the men in Ontario’s 
northland may not be building roads merely, but blazing their way 
to true freedom. 
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The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
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| instruction in all branches of military science to cadets and officers of the Canadian Militia. 


THERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than the | 
In fact, it corresponds to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

_ The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
perial army, lent for the purpose, and there is in addition a complete staff of professors 








Royal Military College of Canada. Notwithstanding this, its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

for the civil subjects which form such an important part of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 


_ _Whilst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive a prac- 
tical and scientific training in subjects essential to a sound modern education. 


The course includes a thorough grounding in Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Sur- 


veying, Physics, Chemistry, French and English. 
The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features | 


of the course, and, in addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor ex- 
ercises of all kinds ensures health and excellent physical condition. 


Commissions in all branches of the Imperial service and Canadian Permanent Force 
are offered annually. 
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Commandant, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES.* 


€¢" THE poor house has been a nightmare to me ever since I was 

old enough to know that life and vigour are not eternal,” 
remarked a rich old man: and if a rich man lives in terror at the 
thought that he may die in poverty and end his days in the poor 
house, what must be the feelings of a man whose immediate needs 
absorb all, or nearly all, his earnings? How is such a man to make 
provision for his old age, and at the same time keep square with the 
world? He must necessarily be of frugal habits, and have no “leaks”’ 
in his expenditure, but this is not sufficient. He must have an abso- 
lutely safe plan of investment, and one which will give him the 
largest possible return for the amounts he may save, for too often, 
after the labour of many years, has it been found that the dollars 
and cents so strenuously laboured for, and treasured up at the ex- 
pense of no small amount of economy and self-denial, have vanished, 
or are inadequate for the purpose, and the cherished hope of an old 
age of comfort and happiness been doomed to disappointment. These 
or similar thoughts were no doubt in the minds of the Parliamen- 
tarians of Canada when they introduced and passed the Canadian 
Government Annuities Act of 1908, in regard to which information 
is now being eagerly sought from every quarter of the Dominion, 
and which it is expected will ultimately revolutionize economic con- 
ditions in Canada. This Act was conceived, the details worked out, 
and the machniery provided in order to promote and encourage thrift 
among wage-earners, and that they might have an absolutely certain, 
safe and profitable means of investing their savings in order to pre- 
pare for old age. By this provident legislation any person with the 
determination to do so, no matter how small his earnings if he has 
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regular employment, may secure an annuity. In using the masculine 
gender it is to be understood that the feminine is included. 

One of the most formidable barriers in the past to saving and 
accumulating for old age has been the absence of a plan which would 
inspire a feeling of confidence that when the aid was needed it would 
be forthcoming, some plan which would not only be absolutely secure, 
but which would also yield the fullest return for the investment 
made. The Canadian Post Office Savings Bank has supplied the 
first requirement, and gained the confidence of the public because 
it is the synonym for security. But the Savings Bank offers only 3 
per cent. on deposits, and the income from the accumulation of years 
in the case of the average wage-earner would, therefore, be inade- 
quate to meet the demands of even the most frugal person, when it 
is considered that a capital of $5,000, an amount which it is safe to 
say not one wage-earner in 10,000 could ever reasonably expect to 
possess at 60, would only yield an income of $150; and, ordinarily, 
if a person spends his capital as well as his interest he must live in 
constant dread that the amount will not be sufficient to keep him until 
he crosses the “ Great Divide.” This point is splendidly illustrated 
by an incident recorded in one of our newspapers a few weeks ago. 
A man in New Zealand thought he had made sufficient money to 
keep him comfortably for the remainder of his days, and decided he 
need work no longer. He reasoned in this way: I am 60 years of 
age, my expectation of life is 15 years, but to be on the safe side I 
will assume that I may live to be 85; I can, therefore, spend each 
year a portion of my capital as well as the interest, and he spent 
accordingly. What was the result? At 85 his money was gone, but 
the sands of time were still running, and it is said he now sits in 
the Market Place at Wellington soliciting alms with a placard on his 
breast on which are the words: “ Take pity on an old man who was 
out in his calculations.” Had he purchased an Annuity, he would 
probably have been in receipt of not only a larger income, but an 
income of which nothing could have deprived him so long as he 
might live. 

“Iam quite alone in the world,” said a female wage-earner in 
a letter to me a few weeks ago, “and have earned my living since I 
was 16. By spending less than I received, I have saved a little, but 
for fear of losing that ‘little’ I am afraid to take it out of the Sav- 
ings Bank. The thought has worried me a good deal, that in future 
years when I will be too old to work my interest and capital may not 
take me to the end of my life; but this Government proposition, of 
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which I have heard, seems to solve the difficulty, and if practicable 
would ease my mind very considerably.” This was a pathetic letter, 
but it is only typical of many that are almost daily received. She 
has, however, since been made happy, for she has purchased an Im- 
mediate Annuity. The Annuities Act, or the “ Government proposi- 
_ tion,” as she terms it, meets the case of such persons as no other 
plan of investment can do, for a Government Annuity represents on 
the average a return to the purchaser of his principal and interest 
in periodical payments calculated upon the expectation of life, but 
payable so long as he may live, should he live to be 100 or more, each 
payment of Annuity absorbing a portion of the principal money. He 
may, perhaps, die before the number of years that he may be expected 
to live is attained, but the fact that he will receive with absolute cer- 
tainty a specific income every three months for life, an income that 
will not vary one cent, and an income three or four times as large 
as he could obtain from any other form of investment, will probably 
concern him more than the possibility that death may occur before 
he receives back the whole of his purchase money, or after he has 
received a few payments only. In his declining years, when his 
physical and mental powers have failed, and he is no longer capable 
of earning a livelihood or of looking after his business affairs, when, 
perhaps, all those near and dear to him have passed away, that little 
messenger, his Annuity cheque, will come to him, bringing with it a 
further lease of comfort and happiness. By a provident provision of 
the Act, either for a small increase in the annual payments, or by a 
single payment, the Annuity may be guaranteed for a term of years, 
not exceeding twenty, so that if the Annuitant should die before the 
guaranteed period expired the Annuity would be continued to his 
heirs for the unexpired portion of the period, and if he survived the 
guaranteed period it would be paid so long thereafter as he might 
live. A twenty years’ guarantee would in the case of an Annuitant 
aged 60 protect his dependents for twenty years if he were to die 
soon after his Annuity fell due, but if he survived the twenty years 
that protection would not only have been afforded but, as I have 
said, he would have the comforting knowledge that it would not then 
cease but would go on so long thereafter as he might live. 

Annuities may be purchased by or for anyone domiciled in Can- 
ada. The system is elastic, the plans are adapted to the requirements 
of any person or association of persons, and the procedure as to pay- 
ments is simplicity itself. All that a person need do is to deposit 
from time to time in any Money Order Office through the medium 
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of a pass book such sums as he may set aside for the purpose; or, if 
he prefers, he may remit these sums direct to the Department. They 
will accumulate at 4 per cent. compound interest, and at the date 
fixed for the Annuity to begin such Annuity as the total amount at 
his credit will purcrhase will be paid to him quarterly so long as he 
may live. The Annuitant receives the entire benefit of every dollar 
that he pays in without the deduction of a single cent for expenses 
of any kind, and he has as his security the wealth, the credit, and 
the resources of the whole of the Dominion of Canada. The mini- 
mum amount of Annuity which may be purchased is $50, and the 
maximum $600. The earliest age at which the purchase of an An- 
nuity may be begun is 5. The earliest age at which an Annuity may 
be payable is 55, except that should invalidity or disablement occur 
and the purchaser have at his credit sufficient to purchase an Annuity 
of not less than $50, the Annuity that his payments will buy may then 
be paid to him though he be under 55. An Annuity may, of course, 
begin at any later age desired, and the purchaser should remember 
that as the purpose of an Annuity is to supply an income at a time 
when the earning powers have ceased, the longer the Annuity is de- 
ferred the larger will be the income derived. If the amounts paid 
are not sufficient to secure an Annuity of $50, or should the Annui- 
tant die before the date named for the Annuity to begin, all payments 
made with 3 per cent. compound interest will be returned, though a 
larger Annuity may be secured for same payments where the con- 
tingency to return the payments in case of death has not to be pro- 
vided for. It may be mentioned that a large number, chiefly persons 
without dependents, or who have fraternal or other insurance, are 
purchasing on the without return plan. The plan with return has, 
for more convenient reference, been designated plan “A” and that 
without return plan “ B.” 

There are no lapses and no penalties, neither can the amounts 
which have been paid in be withdrawn—a most judicious provision, 
otherwise the intent of the Act, which is solely to enable our people 
to prepare for old age, might be defeated. The Annuity when it be- 
comes payable is protected from attachment for debt or for any other 
cause. 

In order that you may have some idea of the enormous benefits 
to be derived from a participation in the Annuities scheme, and of 
the trifling cost at which these benefits may be secured, I should like 
here to give you an illustration or two. 
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If, for example, a man aged 20 will pay to the Government 50 
cents a week from age 20 to age 60 (when his payments would 
cease), a total of only $26 a year, or a grand total during the 40 
years of only $1,040, the Government will pay him, beginning at 60 
and continuing for the remainder of his life, an annual income of 
$259.82, an amount which, as you will see, represents a return each 
year of one-quarter of his purchase money, and equals, less 18 cents, 
the income from an investment of $5,200 at 5 per cent. 

If he should die before 60, the Government will return to his 
wife, or his heirs, all that he has paid in with 3 per cent. compound 
interest to the date of his death. 

If he should die, say, at 59, they would receive $2,050.32 in cash. 

If he desired to have the $259.82 guaranteed for 20 years, so 
that he or his heirs would in any event get back 20 annual payments 
of $259.82, or a total of $5,196.40, this could be done for an increase 
in his weekly payment of 20 cents, or a total weekly payment of 70 
cents; so that for an annual payment of $36.14, or a grand total paid 
of only $1,445.60, a return of $5,196.40 would be guaranteed. 

If he should die, say, at 61, his wife and children would draw 
the income for the remaining 19 years. 

If he should survive the 20 years for which the payments were 
guaranteed, he would have received not only $5,196.40, but the An- 
nuity would be continued to him for the remainder of his life. 

If he lived to be 90, and not a few men and women live to be 
over 90, he would receive $7,794.60 for his payments of $1,445.60, 
but the Annuity would not then cease if he were still living. 

Or, if he were to pay in 10 cents a day from 20 to 30 for 10 
years only, and not another cent, he would receive at 60 on plan “A” 
an Annuity of $154.92, or on plan “ B” of $221.75; or if the Annu- 
ity were deferred until 65, he would receive on plan “A”’, $262.40, or 
on plan “B”, $375.90. Between the ages of 20 and 30 a man’s 
family responsibilities are not usually very burdensome, and the lay- 
ing aside of 10 cents a day for 10 years would not, I think I can 
safely say, deprive him or his family of any of the necessaries of life. 

A boy aged 15 beginning by paying 25 cents a week from 15 to 
25, 50 cents a week from 25 to 35, and 75 cents a week from 35 to 
55, would secure at 60 an Annuity on plan “A” of $322.16, and on 
plan “§. By of $187. 

But there are certain men who will say: I know that all you 
represent and all you claim for the Annuities scheme is true—that 
the results are marvellous, and that the security is absolute, and I 
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fully recognize the importance of making provision for old age. I 


know, too, that should I die after making payments for a number of 
years the return of all I have yaid with 3 per cent. compound interest 
will represent a very large sum. But I must also make reasonable 
provision for those dependent on me in case of my death while they 
are in the dependent stage. This man appreciates the wisdom of 
death protection, i.e., life insurance. But what is claimed for the 
Annuities scheme is, that protection in old age is of equal import- 
ance—that after a man has fed and clothed his family for years, and 
has educated them, he has fairly discharged his obligation to them 
and is entitled to and should be assured an old age of comfort and 
happiness. But no man need be appalled at the expense of providing 
for both contingencies. Let us see what this dual protection would 
cost a man of 25 for, say, $1,000 life insurance, and an Annuity of 
$300 at 60, going to the Insurance Company for the death protection 
and to the Government for the life protection. The insurance pro- 
tection aimed at being to provide for the contingency of death during 
the earlier years, a term policy of $1,000 for 20 years in one of the 
strongest companies of the Dominion would cost him $14.05 a year. 
If he died any time within the 20 years his heirs would receive 
$1,000. If he were to contract for the purchase of a Government 
Annuity of $300 to begin at 60, with return of all premiums and 3 
~ per cent. compound interest in case of death before 60, he would 
have to pay $38.27 a year. If he died before 45 they would get in 
addition to the $1,000 from the insurance company, a return of all 
payments made to the Government with 3 per cent. compound in- 
terest. If he died at 45, say, they would receive from the insurance 
company $1,000, and from the Government $1,087, or over $2,000 
in all. If he died at 60, or just before the first payment of Annuity 
fell due, they would get from the Government $2,445.75. If he de- 
sired to have his Annuity guaranteed for 10 years after it became 
due, he could secure this for an additional payment of $4.44 a year, 
and this $4.44 with compound interest would also be returned to 
them if he should die before 60. At 60 his $300 Annuity would 
begin and be paid so long as he lived, and for 10 years in any event 
should death occur before the 10 years had expired, giving a return 
of $3,000 either to himself or to his family, and if he survived the 
10 years the Annuity would be paid as long as he lived and without 
additional cost. So that for a payment of $57.76 a year, $14.05 to 
the insurance company and $43.71 to the Government, for 20 years 
he would have had up to $2,200 protection in case of death, and 
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during the remaining 15 years his payment of $43.71, a total of 
$1,529.85, would secure to his heirs a return of $2,722.08 in case of 
his death at 60, an Annuity of $300 for life after 60, and a guaran- 
teed return of $3,000 in any event either to himself or family. 

These examples should be sufficient to commend the Govern- 
ment’s system to the best consideration of anyone who is in need of 
an absolutely safe and sure means of making provision for old age. 
I might add that any person over the age of 55 years may buy an 
Immediate Annuity, that is an Annuity to begin three months after 
purchase is made. 

I shall not occupy your time with a detailed account of the dif- 
ferent plans on which Annuities may be purchased, or of the manner 
in which payments may be made, as these are fully described in the 
departmental literature ; but I should like to emphasize what is herein 
stated, namely, that a society or association of persons, being a body 
corporate for fraternal, benevolent, religious or other lawful pur- 
poses, may contract for Annuities, and that employers of labour may 
purchase Annuities for their employees, or may assist them in so 
doing. The latter feature is the one which, I presume, more espe- 
cially commends itself to the present gathering, and is that in regard 
to which you particularly desire information. I shall deal with this 
phase of the Act a little later on. 

IT need hardly remind you that the problem of what shall be 
done for the aged employee is one which has for years been agitating 
the public mind in almost every country on the face of the globe. It 
has become an urgent one in the modern business world, owing to 
the universal demand nowadays for young men. For that reason, 
and also because the average period of employment has become 
shortened by a more general use of machinery and the strain from 
industrial activity, men are forced to retire at an earlier age than 
was the case some years ago, and the position is intensified by the 
fact that with improved habits of living and improved sanitary con- 
ditions the average duration of life is being lengthened; so that the 
period of dependence is increasing rather than diminishing. What 
to do with the wornout worker is, therefore, as I have said, a problem 
the solution of which is becoming more and more serious, and one 
that requires and demands the immediate consideration of every con- 
scientious employer and every thinking employee. That we cannot 
longer be governed by the customs, the usages and the doctrines of 
the past, must, I think, be conceded. To keep the man on the pay- 
roll and on full salary would entail not only considerable outlay, but 
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would disorganize the working force. To turn him adrift in his old 
age, penniless, after years of faithful service, would, it is felt, be 
inhuman, and what any man with the milk of human kindness in his 
bosom would shrink from doing. Recognizing these difficulties, cer- 
tain industrial concerns have for some time sought to solve the ques- 
tion by evolving retiring schemes within themselves, some bearing 
the whole cost, and some a proportion thereof; and while these have 
been a step in the right direction, I am afraid that for various reasons 
they have not operated with entire satisfaction either to the employer 
or to the employee, and to the former, chiefly, because of the labour 
and responsibility involved in the judicious care and management of 
the fund. Under the Annuities Act, these burdens are assumed by 
the Government at the minimum of cost and with the maximum of 
satisfaction to both employer and employee, and I believe its provi- 
sions may be adapted to their requirements in a manner that a domes- 
tic arrangement could not be. I have been in communication with 
the president of an industrial concern in the State of New York, 
employing thousands of hands, where a contributory scheme has been 
in operation for some years, and he informs me his conclusions are 
- that such schemes can only be operated with perfect satisfaction 
where the Government is at the back of them. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment scheme is equitable to all alike, each person enjoying such 
Annuity, within the scope of the Act, as his contributions assisted by 
those of the employer will purchase, nothing more and nothing less. 

The motives which may properly induce an employer to provide 
for his employees need not be alone philanthropic or charitable. He 
might do so for purely business reasons—to avoid frequent changes 
in his staff, for it is clear such changes are accompanied by an in- 
crease in the cost of production; to promote applications for employ- 
ment from the highest grade of men, because the best class of men 
would naturally seek his employment when it became known that he 
rewarded faithful service in that way, and increased efficiency means 
increased value to the employer—an increase in the daily output, the 
production of a better article from the same material, the superior 
quality of the article creating an increased demand therefor, the in- 
creased demand commanding a higher price—and in these days of 
keen competition the manufacturer who establishes a reputation for 
turning out superior goods will, as I am sure you will agree with me, 
secure and retain the patronage of the best customers. Greater loy- 
alty on the part of the employee would also be promoted, and greater 
fidelity to the employer’s interests would be created. The employee 
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would be more careful in the use of material, would look after it and 
the machinery in his charge with greater vigilance, and by so doing 
the loss by waste and expenditure for repairs, which every manu fac- 
turer knows is enormous, would be materially reduced. The em- 
ployee would feel that he had a personal interest in the success of the 
concern—that his interests and his employer’s were identical, and he 
‘would discourage strikes, the nightmare of all large employers. 1 
have no doubt many other reasons why the adoption of the Govern- 
ment scheme would be advantageous from a business standpoint will 
occur to the employer. But the advantages I have mentioned would, 
it is believed, more than counterbalance the apparent cost to the 
employer of assisting his men to purchase Annuities. 

The employer may also take a loftier view of the matter. He 
may think that the wages he pays his employee for the opportunity 
he gives him of working for him is not the only acknowledgment he 
should make of his services. He may agree with the head of a large 
concern in Montreal, who said to me: “I have in my employ men 
and women who have been with me for twenty years or more. I 
have paid them good wages, but I know that for various reasons the 
majority of them have not been able to save a cent. From the fruits 
of their labour I have made money. I feel that I am still in their 
debt, and I intend to purchase Annuities for them.” What, therefore, 
a man may consider his obligation to be to an employee who has 
been in his service for a number of years, he may also, and I have 
no doubt with profit, be willing to admit in regard to the employee 
just entering his service, or who has been with him for a few years 
only. A writer in a recent number of McClure’s aptly says in an 
article on the labour question that “ the corporation which can insure 
its employees a reasonable permanency of employment and a satis- 
factory provision for old age will inevitably attract the highest grade 
of men and obtain from them the most efficient work;” and the per- 
sonnel of your employees you will doubtless consider to be one of the 
most important assets of your establishment in dull times, or when 
business competition is keen. The editor of the Wall Street Journal 
recently wrote: “ The truest and most far-sighted economy is that 
which spreads content amongst all branches of the service, for a dis- 
contented worker can be worse than no worker at all.” 

A commission appointed by the Government of Prince Edward 
Island on educational matters has recommended the purchase of An- 
nuities for the teachers of the Province with a view of preventing 
constant changes in the staff, which it considers have a paralyzing 
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effect upon both teachers and pupils, and it recommends, after 
having, it says, examined the scheme in force in England for making 
provision for aged and disabled teachers, and after studying several 
plans devised by banks and other corporations for making provision 
for their employees, that the purchase of Annuities be made under 
the Dominion Government Annuities Act. ) 

Additional opinions might be quoted in support of what I have 
said as to the advantage of the adoption of a scheme for making 
provision for employees in their old age. 

In the field of legislation, the German Act is more nearly in 
line with the Canadian Act than is that of any other country. The 
German Act, however, makes it obligatory upon every person with 
regular employment, who receives a wage or salary of less than $500 
a year, to purchase an Annuity. The employer is held responsible 
for the purchase of Annuities for all his employees, and for the 
payment of the premiums. He is authorized to deduct the work- 
man’s share from his wages. The number of persons insured under 
the German Law in 1907, the latest year for which figures have been 
received, was about fourteen millions, and during that year the total 
contribution of employers and employees amounted to over forty 
millions of dollars. The obligation to purchase begins at the age of 
17, and the Annuity is payable at 70. The Government bears the 
_ expense of the Department, and in addition makes a contribution 

towards the Annuity. Under the Canadian system no direct contri- 
bution is made, but, as I have said, all expenses are borne by the 
Government, and the Annuitant receives every cent’s worth of An- 
nuity that his payments improved at compound interest at 4 per cent. 
will purchase. In Germany the employer attends to the collection of 
the payments to be made, affixes the necessary stamps to receipt cards 
carried by the Annuitants, and the rest of the burden is divided in 
equal shares between the employer and the employee. The amount 
of Annuity varies according to the wages earned. The scheme has 
been remarkably successful, and this is largely attributable, no doubt, 
to the fact that the State has made it compulsory. It is said the 
system has been of vast benefit to the people and to the nation at 
large, that it has harmonized the interest of capital and labour in a 
marvellous way, and that it has come to stay. There seems to have 
been a conviction prior to the passing of the Act that any voluntary 
scheme would fail to reach the mass of the wage-earning population, 
and thus fall short of a solution of the problem. 

Several recognized American writers on the subject of State 
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Insurance are in substantial agreement with the principle of compul- 
sion. One says: “The State should not invoke compulsion for 
trivial reasons, but when large interests are involved, concerning the 
welfare of the greater portion of its inhabitants, and a desired end 
can be accomplished only through compulsion, it ought not to hesi- 
tate.’ And to the question: ‘If there must be a contributory and 
compulsory system, how shall the charges be met?” he says there 
can be but one logical answer, namely, “ the cost must be borne by 
the industry which consumes the labour.” Another says: “ It must 
be admitted that the stress of modern industrial life makes the proper 
care of the aged workers a problem of increasing economic and social 
importance and necessity. Unless, therefore, individual employers 
take the initiative in working out a suitable solution of the problem, 
the State will be obliged to deal with this matter when, under political 
pressure of one kind or another, a pension programme may be insti- 
tuted that may prove burdensome alike to the industries and the 
industrial workers, and demoralizing to the best character develop- 
ment of the people.” 

The French Republic is the latest convert to a compulsory sys- 
tem, which will affect, it is said, 17,000,000 of its people. The age 
at which the Annuity shall begin is 65. The employer contributes 
equally with the employee. 

An editorial in a Toronto daily a month or so ago hinted at 
compulsory legislation when in effect it said that the readiness or 
otherwise to embrace the opportunity afforded under the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act to provide against want in old age might influ- 
ence the State to be guided by the experience of older nations as to 
the best method of averting the calamity. 

But any scheme of compulsion would, it is believed, be repug- 
nant to the spirit of independence which dominates the mind of every 
true Canadian, and it would be obviously better to anticipate the 
requirements of such legislation by encouraging by every practical 
expedient the habit of voluntary self-help. The “expedient” is 
herein presented, and is all that should be desired or required for the 
purpose. The subject should appeal to the good sense of employees 
and to the business instinct of employers. There should be no reason, 
however, why an employer who had brought his establishment under 
the system should not stipulate in engaging a new employee that as a 
condition of his employment he must agree to contribute for an An- 
nuity, for unless there is a general acquiescence in the plan inaugu- 
rated the result aimed at would be only partially accomplished. But 
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the adoption of a plan should not prevent the free movement of an 
employee, nor deprive the employer of the right to dispense with the 
services of such employee for just reasons, the justification of the 
discharge to be determined in some mutually satisfactory way. That 
would, of course, be a matter of arrangement. Under an amendment 
to the Act made during the Session just ended, the employer is in 
a position to state the terms, so long as these are in accordance with 
the Act, on which his ¢ontributions towards the purchase of an An- 
nuity for an employee shall be made. Under the original Act his 
payments were, in any event, to enure to the benefit of the employee; 
and there is nothing in the Act to prevent such an arrangement still, 
if the employer is so disposed. 

It is not within my province to say, or even suggest, to employ- 
ers what they should do in regard to the matter of purchasing or 
assisting in the purchase of Annuities for their employees, nor is it 
within my province to suggest, in case the employers are prepared 
to do so, what proportion of the cost should be borne by the em- 
ployer. I have given, I think, some cogent reasons why it would be 
my pleasant duty to demonstrate and explain what results may be 
obtained from payments made under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act. The table which has been placed before you 
(No. 1) shows the cost of an Annuity of $200 payable at 60, the 
employer’s contribution being governed by the age at which the 
employee entered his service. The table is made out on the assump- 
tion that the employer is prepared to purchase one-half the amount 
of Annuity for employees now in his service who entered at the age 
of 20 or under; 45 per cent., or $90, for those who entered between 
the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive; 40 per cent., or $80, for those who 
entered between the ages of 31 and 35; 35 per cent., or $70, for those 
who entered between the ages of 36 and 40; and 30 per cent., or $60, 
for those who entered between the age of 41 and 45; leaving the em- 
ployee to purchase the balance of the $200 Annuity. In thus prepar- 
ing the table, length of service is recognized, and it should afford no 
cause for complaint on the part of a man entering at 40 that the 
benefits he receives from his employer are not so great as the man 
receives who entered at 20, and who has been for 20 years adding to 
the resources of his employer. It has been assumed that the em- 
ployee would desire to contribute on plan “ A.” Perhaps a more 
equitable plan for the employer to adopt would be to contribute for, 
say, 50 per cent. of the Annuity for those who had entered, or who 
may enter, at age 20 or under, and 1 per cent. less of the amount at 
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each age thereafter, namely, 49 per cent. at 21; 48 per cent. at 22; 
47 per cent. at 23; and so on up to any age that may be desired. The 
amount payable in that case will be easily ascertainable from the 
weekly payment table (No.2), of which copies are also before you. 
It will be seen that the amount of Annuity to be secured will vary 
according to the plan on which payments are made. If the employer 
wished to stipulate that in the case the employee left his service 
before the expiration of five years that the employer’s payment 
should revert to his credit on account of payments to be made for 
employees who remained in his service, the employer’s payments for 
the five years would have to be on plan ‘A,’ as on plan “B” no 
adjustment could be made. If the employee were at the end of five 
years still in the service, the employer could then switch to plan “B”’ 
if he desired, and complete the purchase at a much lower cost. For 
example, in the case of a man aged 20, he would under plan “A” 
pay 20 cents a week for the five years, and for the remainder of the 
term 15 cents a week. 

Table No. 2 shows the weekly payments to be made on either 
plan by males or females between the ages of 14 and 50 to secure 
at 55, 60, 65 or 70 an Annuity of $100. 

The Government Act, therefore, for the reasons which I have 
explained, affords an exceptional opportunity to every resident of 
Canada to secure beyond all peradventure at extremely reasonable 
cost an old age of ease, comfort and dignity. 

As evidence of the interest manifested in the Act, I might men- 
tion, incidentally, that during the first year’s operations just ended 
over fifteen thousand letters of inquiry were received, and that 
though the Department is yet in its infancy and may be said to be 
still in the organization stage, an office staff of twelve has already 
been found to be necessary to handle the work. The salaries of these 
officers and of the ten lecturers empioyed to explain the features of 
the Act to the public, as well as every other expense in connection 
with the Department, are wholly borne by the Government in order 
that the Annuitant may receive full credit for every cent that he 
pays in. 

The premium income to date amounts to over $555,000. 

I commend the scheme to your thoughtful consideration. 


SP BASTEDO. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY ASTRONOMER. 


T has been said that biography is the most interesting kind of litera- 

ture. However this may be, it will probably be admitted that 

the interest attaching to any particular biography will depend very 
much upon whose biography it is. 

That some biographies are not only interesting, but instructive 
and entertaining as well, will, we think, be admitted by all; and the 
most popular works of fiction are to a large extent concerned with 
partial biographies of a few fictitious persons whose lives have be- 
come, in some way, interconnected. 

In these days of millionaires and multi-millionaires, of travelling 
princes and gorgeous pageants, when the better sense of the majority 
seems to have fallen prostrate before the glory of the wealthy and 
the great, one might be disposed to form the conclusion that the most 
interesting biographies, and the only ones worth reading, would be 
those of the men of gold, and of power and pomp. Such a conclu- 
sion would, in our opinion, be altogether false. The extremely 
wealthy, and the great nobilities of the state, are too far removed 
from the poor and middle classes to be subjects of unusual interest 
to the latter. They belong to a different sphere of life and live in a 
different environment. 

The great world of humanity is not in sympathy with men like 
Schwab and Rockefeller and Pierrepont Morgan, and its respect for 
kings and princes and presidents of great nations is only a reflection 
of that which it has for the existence of law and order. Nobility 
and wealth occupy a region too far removed from the wants and 
struggles of the lowly to make their biographies of any interest ex- 
cept to those of their own class. 

To often we enter into the sphere of the life of wealth only as 
subjects for exploitation, and the man of great wealth does not and 
cannot enter into sympathy with the wants, and hopes, and common- 
place joys and successes of the masses. 

If we desire fellowship of this kind, fellowship akin to our own 
experiences, we must look for it, not in kingly power and display nor 
in the gaudy and glittering nobility of wealth, but amongst those of 
our own class, amongst those to whom a return of sympathy may be 
as the refreshing breeze of the morning. 
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This is in part a biography; the biography of a poor Scotch lad 
who fought his way through poverty, and inconveniences and difficul- 
ties sufficient to discourage most people, and finally became an 
eminent man. 

We do not mean to say that a lad of any other nationality might 
not have done the same, and in the case of Michael Faraday we have 
an example of a poor Irish boy who became one of the best scientific 
men that the world ever saw, but Faraday was not as badly situated 
in his youth or his maturer age as Ferguson was. Such examples 
might possibly be picked up in many countries. 

But Scotland appears to be distinguished amongst the nations, 
or rather has been distinguished amongst the British people, for the 
number of her eminent men, and for the number of such who have 
risen from very humble beginnings. And one is disposed to ask the 
question, is the facility to rise from obscurity to eminence greater in 
Scotland or for Scotchmen than it is in England and Ireland or for 
their inhabitants? The people in these countries are much alike in 
descent, being a mixture of Celts and Saxons and Normans, and yet 
there appears to be a considerable difference in their average capa- 
bilities. There can be no doubt that the cause is to be sought in the 
good sound system of education which has so long prevailed in 
Scotland as to imbue the nation, so to speak, with the spirit and influ- 
ence of wisdom. 

According to the principles of evolution, a man is very much 
the outcome of his environments; and the Scotch people, one and all, 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude to that great reformer who, looking 
beyond the mundane things of present wealth or comfort or position, 
prepared for the future of the people by surrounding them with that 
educational environment which consisted of a school in every parish 
and a grammar school in every town. Through these schools it came 
about that the Scotch were an educated people, while in England and 
Ireland, with special exceptions where great geniuses shone out like 
sunlit clouds in a sombre sky, the masses were left to grope their 
way in the gloom of ignorance and superstition. 

To educate one generation is to influence for good the succeed- 
ing generation, and render it more receptive of truth; and when this 
educative process is continued on through a long series of genera- 
tions, its influence must have a marked effect. 

Moreover, nature has been kind to the Scotch, just as she was in 
early days to the ancient Greek. His environment of hill and valley, 
of stream and rock and wood, of heather-clad wastes where nothing 
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more valuable will grow, even the barren mountain clad in granite 
and iron, and every other natural influence which tends to make a 
people hardy and self-reliant are, and have been, in his favor. The 
very poverty of the country is not without an advantage, for great 
men are not often nurtured in the lap of care and luxury. Whether 
Scotland will continue in the future to hold her enviable position is a 
question which only the future can answer. 

The subject of this sketch was, in the common acceptations of 
the terms, neither a saint nor a hero, unless indeed the patient strug- 
gles which he carried on against the inconveniences and privations of 
poverty may be called heroic, but, like Mark Antony, a plain, blunt 
man who loved his friends; but it would be false to continue the 
comparison and say that he had neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
nor power of speech, for in his maturer life he was a lecturer upon 
one of the most interesting of natural subjects, and a brilliant lec- 
turer at that. 

James Ferguson was born in the year 1710 at the core of Mayen, 
in the parish of Rothiemay, not far from the village of Keith, in 
Banffshire, north of Scotland. 

In a modest autobiography of 43 pages he gives a sketch of the 
first 35 or 40 years of his life. The reason for writing this account 
of himself he gives as follows: “As my setting out in life from a 
very low station, and in a remote part of the island, has occasioned 
some false, and, indeed, very improbable particulars to be related of 
me, I therefore think it the better way, instead of contradicting them 
one by one, to give a faithful and circumstantial detail of my whole 
proceedings from my first obscure beginning to the present time. 
Wherein if I insert some particulars of little moment, I hope the 
good-natured reader will kindly excuse me.” 

Concerning Ferguson’s account of himself, it has been said that 
there are few more interesting narratives in any language, and we 
notice that for this autobiography we are indebted to misrepresen- 
tations of the man’s life and character by both friends and foes. For 
then, as now, there were jealous people who could not placidly 
endure to see a person of such humble origin rise to a brilliancy of 
fame that quite eclipsed their own best manhood’s efforts, with all 
their youthful advantages thrown in. And herein was exhibited a 
noble trait of Ferguson’s character, that truth was dearer to him 
than undeserved fame, and he trusted to the truth to answer his 
vilifiers. 

He goes on to say: “I can with pleasure say that my parents, 
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though poor, were religious and honest, lived in good repute with 
all who knew them, and died with good characters.” 

Further, he tells us that his father had nothing except his daily 
labor and the proceeds of a few acres of rented land from which to 
support a large family, so that he was not able to bestow much upon 
the education of his children; and yet they were not neglected. 

According to his own story, he learned to read by hearing his 
father teach the Scotch catechism to his elder brother, supplemented 
by aid from an old woman who lived near by, and this without his 
father’s knowledge; so that the parent was agreeably surprised when 
he discovered the young lad reading for himself. His father then 
gave him further instruction, taught him to write and kept him for 
three months at the Keith grammar school, and “that was all the 
education I ever received.” 

A stirring lesson for some young men who were born, not in a 
cottager’s hut, but in a modern palace, who were reared amongst 
plenty, had all the advantages of schools and colleges under efficient 
and painstaking teachers, and yet whose lives are in jeopardy of 
turning out like Emerson’s New England road, which leaves the city 
as a broad avenue, but soon degenerates into a common country by- 
way, which finally ends in a squirrel track and runs up a tree. 

But Ferguson’s was one of those grand souls who, answering to 
Shakespeare’s description, 


Sees tongues in trees, 

Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, 

And good in everything. 
This does not mean that academic education is useless, even to a 
genius, but that, while it is beneficial to all, it is possibly less of a 
necessity to men of resplendent talent than it is to the man of 
mediocrity, as the former is less dependent uopn books and profes- 
sional teachers than the latter. 

Although there may be no royal road to learning, there are at 
the present day many royal helps. In Ferguson’s time good books 
were scarce and expensive, and good teachers were few; and the 
difference between the difficulties with which he had to contend and 
those which confront the student who takes advantage of our modern 
educational machinery is enormous. It may be likened, on the one 
hand, to climbing a mountain slope engloomed in trackless forest and 
beset with streams and swamps and sloughs around which the 
climber must find his way as best he can; and, on the other hand, to 
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making the same ascent along beaten paths where every stream is 
bridged, and every swamp and morass drained, and finger-posts stand 
here and there to point the traveller to the most direct and easy route 
to the sunny top. 

Ferguson then goes on to describe how he acquired his taste for 
mechanics. He says: “ When I was about seven or eight years old, 
a part of the roof of the house being decayed, my father, desirous 
of mending it, applied a prop and lever to an upright spar to raise it 
to its former situation; and, to my great astonishment, I saw him, 
without considering the reason, lift up the ponderous roof as if it 
had been a small weight. I attributed this, at first, to a degree of 
strength which excited my terror as well as my wonder.” 

It is altogether likely, however, that young Ferguson’s taste for 
mechanics was to a large extent inherited, as his father was a handy 
man, who kept a lathe and tools and did odd mechanical jobs for his 
neighbors. Ferguson then tells us how he began to make levers and 
study their action until he understood the source of their power, and 
how from these he was led to invent the wheel and axle. He says, 
“then I wrote a short account of these machines, and sketched out 
figures, imagining it to be the first treatise of the kind ever written; 
but found my mistake when I afterwards showed it to a gentleman 
who told me that these things were known long before, and showed 
me a printed book in which they were treated of.” 

Here, then, was a lad, not yet ten years old, who was unedu- 
cated, save to a very small extent, who knew nothing of any science, 
and as little of what had been done or was being done in the world 
around him, and yet who invented two of the mechanical powers, 
investigated their properties and presumed to write a treatise on 
them, believing the whole matter to be new. We may call it pre- 
cocity. It is rather genius, and that of a high order. For at his 
tender age, as far as he went, he was following in the footsteps of 
Archimedes, the greatest inventor and experimenter of ancient times. 

But, like the great majority of poor children in Britain, Fergu- 
son had to go to work as soon as he could make himself useful. At 
the age of ten he was put to a neighbor, a Mr. Middleton, to act as 
a shepherd boy and keep his sheep. He was very young for such a 
position, but because of his youth he was not put at harder work. 
He appears to have given satisfaction to his employer, as he remained 
in this position for several years, and during this time, he tells us, 
he began the study of the stars at night. 

At the age of fifteen he engaged with a farmer, James Glashan, 
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who was exceedingly kind to him. ‘“ While here,” he says, “ when 
my work was over I went into the field with a blanket about me, lay 
down on my back and stretched a thread, with small beads upon it, 
at arm’s length between my eye and the stars, sliding the beads upon 
it until they hid such and such stars from my eye, in order to take 
their apparent distance from one another ; and then laying the thread 
down on a paper I marked the stars thereon by the beads.”’ He says, 
moreover, “my master at first laughed at me, but when I explained 
my meaning to him he encouraged me to go on; and that I might 
make fair copies in the daytime of what I had done at night, he 
worked for me himself. I shall always have a respect for the mem- 
ory of that man.” 

And this noble Mr. Glashan, whose name has been saved from 
oblivion by his kindness to Scotland’s embryo astronomer, lived to 
see that if he had not entertained an angel unawares he had at least 
assisted a genius; for he died only five years before Ferguson, and 
had the supreme pleasure of seeing the latter in the zenith of his 
fame. 

While with Mr. Glashan he borrowed a map from the parish 
minister in order to make a copy of it, and he says that on his way 
to return it, “ [ happened to pass by the school at which I had been 
before, and saw a genteel-looking man painting a sun-dial on the 
wall. I stopt awhile to observe him, and the schoolmaster came out 
and asked me what parcel I had under my arm. I showed him the 
map and the copy, with which he appeared to be very much pleased, 
and he asked me whether I would not like to learn of Mr. Cantley to 
make sun-dials. Mr. Cantley looked at the copy of the map and 
commended it much, telling the schoolmaster that it was a pity that 
I did not meet with notice and encouragement. . . . I thought 
that I should be extremely happy if I could get further acquainted 
with him.” 

While young Ferguson was at the minister’s and showing the 
copy of the map, there came in a neighboring gentleman, Mr. 
Thomas Grant of Achanerny, who was so pleased with Ferguson’s 
work that he “ told me that if I would go and live with him he would 
order his butler, Alexander Cantley, to give me a great deal of in- 
struction.” 

Here, then, was Ferguson’s opportunity; for, in those days, little 
or nothing could be done by a poor lad without patronage. In 1728, 
when he was eighteen years old, he took up his residence with Mr. 
Grant. He speaks in high terms of the kindness of the family, and 
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in wonderful terms of his hero, Mr. Cantley. Hear what he says: 
“He was the most extraordinary man that I ever was acquainted 
with, or perhaps ever shall see, for he was a complete master of, 
arithmetic, a good mathematician, a master of music on every known 
instrument except the harp, understood Latin, French, and Greek, 
let blood extremely well, and could even prescribe as a physician 
upon any urgent occasion. He was what is generally called self- 
taught, but I think he might with much greater propriety have been 
termed God Almighty’s scholar.” 

In the whole life of Ferguson there is no more forcible example 
of the man’s modesty than in this his glowing testimony to the great- 
ness of his friend Cantley. Here was a lad, who, from want of 
opportunity, was far behind the average educational standing of the 
better class of his people, and yet with a vehement desire for knowl- 
edge, thrown into the company of a man in middle life, who, pos- 
sessed of great natural gifts, had made the most of his opportunities, 
and had acquired such a store of knowledge and experience that poor 
Ferguson stood aghast and confounded before it. And yet he did 
not write this description of Cantley when a boy, but in the closing 
years of a matured life, when the least thought would have shown 
him that he was a greater man than Cantley; for the latter, who died 
many years before, was almost forgotten even in the country in which 
he lived and worked, while Ferguson’s name and his books and in- 
genious contrivances had not only filled the whole of Great Britain, 
but had spread over the sea into continental Europe. 

But Ferguson was now approaching manhood, and he began to 
feel that he could no longer live upon the good-will of others, but 
that he would have to turn his attention to something that would give 
him the means of living, for his astronomical work had as yet brought 
nothing to his coffers. But great geniuses seem never to be without 
resources. In his young days, he tells us, he became expert at draw- 
ing, and especially in copying likenesses, in sepia and India ink, and 
that he followed it only as an amusement. Yet upon this work he 
had to fall back in order to support himself for some years to come. 
His first experience from the living face was the likeness of William 
Baird, Esq., of Auchmedden, a gentleman who took a great liking to 
Ferguson and got him introduced to his Edinburgh friends, and 
especially to Lady Dipple, from whom he received many favors. 

With the vacillations too often belonging to genius he began the 
study of medicine in Edinburgh, but after two years spent at it he 
gave it up, and regretted that he had ever turned from his first love, 
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astronomy, and commenced its study with renewed vigor and deter- 
mination. Fired with his new zeal he invented what he called an 
astronomical rotula, which, according to his description, “ showed the 
places of the sun, moon, and moon’s nodes in the ecliptic; the true 
time of the eclipses of sun and moon from 1730 to 1800, together 
with the figures of all that would be visible in London, Edinburgh, 
and Paris”; and a great many other things. By the kindness and 
help of Prof. Colin Maclaurin, of Edinburgh, he was enabled to get 
it constructed and put on the market. Owing to business depression 
in Scotland at the time, the sales in Edinburgh were small, while in 
London they were exceedingly large; which not only brought a sup- 
ply of funds to the inventor, but also made his name known in the 
great metropolis. 

Ferguson married in 1739 and four years after, in 1743, he took 
ship for London, and never saw his native heather again. The first 
reference to him in London appears to be in Kent’s London Directory 
for 1748, namely: “ James Ferguson, Astronomical and. Mathemati- 
Cal lencnery ourtey ot, otrand:’ 

It is difficult to see how Ferguson could pose as a mathematical 
teacher. He knew arithmetic very well, a little bit of elementary 
algebra, and almost nothing of geometry except some of the practical 
part which he had picked up by experience and trial. He says: “I 
never could entertain the species of reasoning in Euclid. The 2nd 
proposition of the first book was a stumbling-block from the very 
outset. The circuitous process, by which Euclid sets about an opera- 
tion which never could puzzle for a single moment any man who had 
seen a pair of compasses, appeared to me altogether capricious and 
ludicrous.” This confession shows that Ferguson’s mind was not 
speculative or logical, but practical—not mathematical but mechani- 
cal, developing itself along lines of mechanical thought and invention. 
Some of his inventions were—a great orrery, an ivory-wheeled 
orrery, a three-wheeled orrery, a four-wheeled orrery, a crank orrery, 
a large wooden orrery, a calculator, improved globes, several astro- 
nomical clocks, a lunar machine, a tide dial, a lunarium, a cometa- 
rium, universal dial, and many others. 

These are all complex machines, some of them requiring nearly 
two years to construct, and they are all astronomical. These were 
intended to illustrate his lectures, for although for a number of years 
he worked on as a limner, he says “ his mind was still pursuing things 
more agreeable, that is, astronomical.’’ He had set his heart upon 
being an astronomical lecturer, and this he eventually became. He 
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dealt mostly with the mechanical side of astronomy, with the motions 
and general phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and in this part he is 
said to have been without an equal. His accurate knowledge of the 
subject, his clear perception, his beautiful and simple diction, and 
his lucidity of explanation caused his hearers to hang upon his words 
as if he were rehearsing some interesting and attractive story. 

During his active life he gave several courses of lectures in Lon- 
don, Bristol, Liverpool,‘ Bath, and many other places. Here is one 
of his notices: “ Bath, Jan. 22nd, 1767. Mr. Ferguson gives notice 
that his second course of lectures on experimental philosophy and 
astronomy will begin this day week, precisely at 12 o’clock at the 
Lamb Inn in Stall street, and be continued every day afterwards 
(Sundays excepted) until finished. Subscribers pay a guinea each 
for the whole course, which consists of 12 lectures. Non-subscribers 
pay half a crown for each lecture they attend.” 

It has been said that it is a mistake to attempt to popularize a 
scientific subject, inasmuch as it does not lead to any good and may 
lead to evil, and that no truly scientific subject can be brought down 
to the comprehension of the average non-scientific mind without sup- 
pressing or contorting its most important facts. There is undoubt- 
edly some truth in this, but it is not all true. The most prominent 
effect of popularizing medical science might be to lead some people 
to dose themselves unnecessarily ; and it is difficult to see how some 
subjects, which are technical or nothing, could be popularized. But 
these strictures have no application to descriptive astronomy, for the 
material universe is, in a way, only a magnificent extension of the 
very things which we see about us. Its impressive phenomena force 
themselves upon our observation and have to be explained upon a 
rational basis, or left to be interpreted by the ignorant to their own 
injury. For who can lead an independent life if he believes in the 
astrologer’s horoscope and attributes to the heavenly bodies a fateful 
influence for good or for evil. 

Only a few years ago a great loss was inflicted upon the fishing 
interests of the Atlantic coast, through faith in the predictions of a 
crank who pretended to read his information in the configuration of 
the planets. And even to-day there are hundreds of people who 
appear to be fairly intelligent upon most subjects, and yet suffer 
themselves to be exploited by a lot of humbugging rascals calling 
themselves soothsayers and astrologers and readers of the stars. 

Astronomy was not a new subject in England in Ferguson’s 
time, for it had been cultivated since the revival of learning. But it 
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had recently taken on a new aspect in the general acceptation of the 
Copernican system and stood sadly in need of a new interpreter for 
the information and benefit of the nation. In this state of matters 
Ferguson appeared on the scene as the great expounder of the Coper- 
nian system, the apostle of rationality in the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, and the forerunner of the greatest observa- 
tional astronomer that England, or any other country, ever produced. 

Ferguson’s lectures in Bath were attended by a young man who 
was an organist in one of the churches, and who gave much of his 
spare time to dabbling in astronomy. After hearing Ferguson’s lec- 
tures a change came over the spirit of his action—not his dream— 
for he relegated music to a second place and: gave his best energies 
to astronomy. He well knew that he must depend upon himself, that 
telescopes were expensive and poor in quality, and the only way to 
the possession of a better one was to make it. He went to work and, 
after repeated failures, succeeded in building his great 40 feet re- 
flector, under whose resolving powers the heavens seemed to open 
out their secrets to him. And with this telescope, and an eye as acute 
as the eagle’s, he saw and recorded things which few of his succes- 
sors saw for a hundred years after. And thus in the 18th century 
that little country, England, the home of our liberty, and the source 
of our civilization, stood, astronomically speaking, at the head of the 
world. For in her Newton she stood far in the forefront in mathe- 
matical astronomy; in Ferguson she was unmatched in expository 
and descriptive astronomy; and in Sir Wm. Herschell she brought 
down the beauties of the starry universe to an astonished world. 

In May, 1758, Ferguson was invited by the Prince of Wales to 
exhibit some pieces of his apparatus before him. The Prince was 
so pleased with them that he became a warm friends of the inventor, 
and upon his accession as George III he bestowed, out of his private 
purse, an annuity of fifty pounds a year upon his friend. 

On November 24th, 1763, Ferguson was admitted a member of 
the Royal Society, the minute upon the book reading as follows :— 
“Tt is resolved, by ballot unanimously, that Mr. James Ferguson, of 
Mortimer street, is this day elected a fellow of the Society on account 
of his singular merit, and, on account of his circumstances, he is ex- 
cused the usual admission fee and also the annual contributions.” 

Why Ferguson never received any honors at the hands of the 
universities was undoubtedly to be attributed to the narrowness of 
spirit, and the superciliousness, of most university men of his day. 
Apart from his poor circumstances, Ferguson had in his life two 
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great troubles. The first was that his wife developed into a terma- 
gant, with whom it was impossible to live quietly, and difficult to live 
at all. While lecturing in London once she came into the lecture 
room, overturned several pieces of apparatus prepared for the lec- 
ture, and walked out again. What any other person would have done 
under the circumstances we do not know, but we are told that Fer- 
euson merely said: ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the misfortune 
to be married to that woman,” and went on with his lecture. Fortu- 
nately, she died before her husband. 

His other trouble was very sad. While walking one day on the 
Strand with his only daughter, a beautiful and accomplished girl, and 
thinking over some problem, she quietly withdrew her hand from his 
arm. As soon as he missed her he turned about, but she was gone, 
and he never saw her afterwards. 

Finally, on November 16, 1776, this great man, who was never 
very robust, after a life of 66 years and 7 months spent in almost 
constant work and struggle, was gathered to his fathers. He died as 
he had lived, an upright, worthy man and Christian, and his death 
was regretted not only in England but on the continent also. 

On his tomb in the churchyard of old St. Mary-le-bonne, in 
London, is the inscription: 

“Here lies interred the body of James Ferguson, .R.S., who, blessed with 
a fine natural genius, by unwearied application, without a master, attained the 
sciences of astronomy and mechanics, and taught with singular success and 


reputation. He was modest, sober, humble, and religious, and his works will 
immortalize his memory when this monument is no more.” 
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SOME REMARKS ON RADICAL EMPIRICISM. 
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HAT brilliant impressionist, the late Professor William James, 
in his last book, A Pluralistic Universe, is occupied throughout 
in contrasting what he calls ‘“ Radical Empiricism” with “Abso- 
lutism,’’ very much to the disadvantage of the latter. Not that he 
will entirely condemn Absolutism. It is a hypothesis like the other, 
though its advocates are under the hallucination that it is the only 
true philosophy; but personally, Mr. James finds “ Radical Empiri- 
cism ” more comforting and more in harmony with life and experi- 
ence, and therefore he feels constrained to adopt and advocate it. 
And no doubt we have reached a point in the history of philosophical 
speculation when it seems necessary to recast, or at least to restate, 
the creed of Idealism, as Professor Henry Jones has so forcibly 
argued. It is not good for any system to have things all its own 
way. The experience of man does not go round like a mill-horse 
in the same monotonous circle, but mounts ever higher by a sort of 
spiral process; and if our philosophy is to be living and to adapt 
itself to the form and pressure of life, it must change, or rather 
develop, taking up unto itself new material, and assimilating and 
transforming it. There is no danger in these days of any philosophy 
being raised to the “ bad pre-eminence” of undisputed sovereignty. 
Absolute Idealism is threatened not only by Radical Empiricism, but 
by the New Realism and by Personal Idealism; and each of these is 
quite clear that “ Codlin is the friend, not Short.” All alike claim 
to be based upon “ experience,” all in their own: view are in close 
contact with life and fact, and all are perfectly certain that the others 
are divorced from reality and living in a region of abstraction. Of 
the New Realism and Personal Idealism, I do not intend to speak at 
present. Our concern will rather be with Mr. James’ contrast of 
Radical Empiricism and Absolutism, which he regards as the main 
claimants who have any likelihood of establishing their case. 
Speaking of an earlier form of it, Hegel remarks: “ From Em- 
piricism comes the cry: ‘Stop roaming in empty abstractions, keep 
your eyes open, lay hold on men and nature as they are here before 
you, enjoy the present moment.’”’” And Mr. James, the radical 
empiricist, tells us that “ empiricism means the habit of explaining 
wholes by parts,” and therefore it “ inclines to pluralistic views. The 
only material for making a picture of the whole world is supplied 
by the various portions of that world of which we have already had 
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experience.” It may be said, he adds, that this is but “a return to 
that ultra-crude empiricism which idealists since Green have buried 
ten times over.” And no doubt it is a return, but only because, like 
John Brown’s body—the comparison is mine—its soul goes march- 
ing on, being “invulnerable as the air” and truly “ immortal.” 
‘When I read recent transcendentalist literature,’ says Professor 
James, “I get nothing but a sort of marking of time, champing of 
jaws, pawing of the ground, and resettling into the same attitude, 
like a weary horse in a stall with an empty manger. It is but turning 
over the same few threadbare categories, bringing the same objec- 
tions, and urging the same answers and solutions, with never a new 
fact or a new horizon coming into sight.” Radical Empiricism, on 
the other hand, “ tells of reality itself, instead of merely reiterating 
what dusty-minded professors have written about what other pro- 
fessors have thought.” And it is an ally of religion. “ Let empiri- 
cism once become associated with religion, as hitherto, through some 
strange misunderstanding, it has been associated with irrelegion, and 
I believe that a new era of religion as well as of philosophy will be 
ready to begin.” 

Thus Radical Empiricism is presented to us as a being of radiant 
form, full of warm and palpitating life, not like Absolutism, which is. 
pale, anaemic and without marrow in its bones. For Absolutism is 
for Mr. James the foil to Radical Empiricism. It destroys “the 
immediately given coherence of the phenomenal world, but unable 
to make its own conceptual substitutes cohere, it resorts to the abso- 
lute for a coherence of a higher type.” It “seems to hold that the 
only categories inwardly consistent and therefore pertinent to reality 
are ‘all’ and ‘none.’” “Although the hypothesis of the absolute, in 
yielding a certain kind of religious peace, performs a most important 
rationalizing function, it nevertheless, from the intellectual point of 
view, remains decidedly irrational. The absolute is defined as the 
ideally perfect whole, yet most of its parts, if not all; are admittedly 
imperfect.” Hence, “the conception lacks internal consistency, and 
yields us a problem rather than a solution. It creates a speculative 
puzzle, the so-called mystery of evil and of error, from which a 
pluralistic metaphysic is entirely free.” 

Before attempting to estimate the value of this eulogy of Em- 
piricism and condemnation of Absolutism, a word may be said in 
regard to the contention that the former does not, while the latter 
does, fall into abstraction. | Whenever one finds a strong protest 
against the vice of “abstraction ”’ and a laudation of the supreme 
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importance of accepting ‘“‘ experience’”’ just as it is, one is sure to 
find an immediate display of abstraction and a distortion of experi- 
ence. What is abstraction? In one sense, no doubt, it involves the 
turning-away from the features of experience that are essential to 
the constitution of reality. The conception of life, for example, is 
abstract, inasmuch as it does not pay heed to the infinite differences 
by which living beings are characterised; and therefore if any one 
assumes that life, taken quite generally, is an adequate description of 
particular organised beings, he palpably falls into abstraction. But 
this is only one side of conception. We frame the conception of life 
because the details of living beings are so numerous and so subtle 
that no human imagination can possibly cope with them. No living 
being whatever can be found that is not unique in the sense that it 
cannot be identified with any other living being. Hence, when we 
think of its life, we are for the time being undoubtedly abstracting. 
But, on the other hand, we do not for a moment imagine, in thinking 
of a being as living, that we are thereby conjuring away all its con- 
crete determinations. What we mean when we predicate life of it 
is, that notwithstanding all its other properties and aspects, it is dn 
instance of a peculiar form of being which cannot be identified with 
a non-living thing. In other words, life is not itself an abstraction, 
but an operative principle by which all living beings, differ otherwise 
as they may, are characterised. Moreover, this life that we predicate 
of all living beings is not something that could possibly exist apart 
from the peculiarities of each living being. To suppose that possible, 
is to fall into the fallacy which led Plato to assume the possibility of 
a soul that might pass by transmigration from one living being to 
another. A conception therefore is not, as Mr. James supposes, a 
merely abstract idea, which has no existence except as an arbitrary 
creation of the human mind. That there are arbitrary conceptions is 
no doubt true, for man is capable of error as well as of truth; but 
no really fertile conception is arbitrary; it is the grasp or comprehen- 
sion of a law or principle, realised in the individual and constituting 
its very nature. The conception of life is the idea that beings of a 
certain kind, however they may vary, exhibit the principle of a self- 
determining individuality. It is through this conception that we are 
freed from the tyranny of irrelevant detail—irrelevant, that is, for 
our special purpose of comprehending the distinctive characteristics 
of living as distinguished from non-living beings. Since, therefore, 
this power of grasping a whole class of beings, of determining what 
is essential to every possible living being—past, present or future— 
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involves what is called abstraction, it is obvious that this very ab- 
straction is, from the other side, concretion. On the other hand, if 
this faculty of grasping the infinite in the finite, the many in the one, 
were not possessed by us, we should be limited to what was imme- 
diately presented or pictured at a given moment. 

And this brings us to the second sense in which we may speak 
of “abstraction.” Spinoza insists, and rightly insists, that the fancy, 
the Vorstellungsfihigkeit, the faculty of picturing things, is essen- 
tially abstract, while the reason is concrete. I can picture a candle 
burning in a vacuum, a man turned into stone, and many other im- 
possibilities; or, to take ‘one of Mill’s instances, I can picture men 
walking on the other side of the world suspended like flies on the 
ceiling. But this power of picturing is utterly inadequate to the 
complexity and the connection of things. A candle won't burn ina 
vacuum, a man cannot be converted into stone, and there is no diff- 
culty in antipodes except for the pictorial imagination. It is thought 
that lifts us above this abstract and impossible world; and it does 
so just because it is concrete. 

These instances of the two senses in which we speak of the ab- 
stract will, I think, be found to have a distinct relevancy when we go 
on to consider the value of Radical Empiricism. Meantime, let me 
draw your attention to an example of abstraction in the introductory - 
account given by Professor James himself of Empiricism and Abso- 
lutism. Here is the passage that I have specially in mind: “ The 
generic term spiritualism subdivides into two species, the more inti- 
mate one which is monistic and the less intimate dualistic. The 
dualistic species is the theism that reached its elaboration in the 
scholastic philosophy, while the monistic species is the pantheism 
spoken of sometimes simply as idealism, and sometimes as post- 
Kantian or ‘absolute idealism.’ Dualistic theism is professed as 
firmly as ever at all Catholic seats of learning, whereas it has of late 
years tended to disappear at our British and American universities, 
and to be replaced by a monistic pantheism more or less open or 
disguised. I have an impression that ever since T. H: Green’s time 
absolute idealism has been decidedly in the ascendant.” 

There you have, as I venture to say, a palpable case of the error 
of “abstraction,” in the bad sense of the term. Spiritualism, as one 
may succinctly state the contrast, is either Dualism or Pantheism. 
We must, if we deny materialism, either go with Scholastic Dualism 
or fall back upon Idealistic Pantheism. The crudity of the classifi- 
cation is obvious. Was Descartes, who protested so emphatically 
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against the scholastic principle of authority, nevertheless committed 
to its fundamental principle? Was Leibnitz, with his monadic indi- 
viduals and his supreme Monad, a dualist or a monist? And what 
shall we say of Kant, with his re-interpretation of experience? The 
classification will not work, because it ignores or leaves out the char- 
acteristic differences of philosophic systems, and to ignore or leave 
out is precisely the vice of abstraction. Then, again, is it really true 
that, if we reject dualism, we must accept pantheism? Is there no 
distinction between the All-one of Spinoza and the One-in-many of 
Hegel? Does it make no difference what our form of Idealism is? 
No doubt, if by theism we understand, as Mr. James seems to do, 
the doctrine that Matthew Arnold characterized as a belief in the 
existence of a “magnified and non-natural man in the next street’ — 
a belief which Mr. James is inclined to endorse—and if the rejection 
of this pictorial fiction involves Pantheism, then Idealism is in all its 
forms undoubtedly pantheistic. But the dilemma is not a real 
dilemma, for it omits what seems to me an alternative which is the 
only tenable one. We are not, by rejecting an anthropomorphic God, 
forced to accept Pantheism. As I understand it, Pantheism is the 
doctrine which finds God equally present in all objects—“‘as full, 
as) pefiect. ina hair as heart,’ Pope puts /it-—and’) therefore it is 
ferced logically to conceive of God as an abstract substance with 
no determinations that are accessible to our. knowledge or even com- 
prehension!) This; doctrine) 1 for, one) rejectvabsolutely, and: yet \\t 
claim to be an idealist. Certainly, God is present in every part of 
the universe—in the tiniest speck of radium, as in the genius of a 
Shakespeare or a Bacon, a Goethe or a Hegel—but just as certainly 
He is not present as fully in the radium as in the highest specimen 
of humanity. To say so, is to dissolve away all the differences of 
the universe into an indefinable substrate, to plunge the living, vibrat- 
ing and rational world into an abyss of nothingness. If, indeed, it 
were true that we could split up the universe into a number of sepa- 
rate beings, and then proceed, with the radical empiricist, to build 
it up again out of the fragments, no doubt God would be equally in 
every one of the parts, but only because He would be in none of 
them. A collection of separate and independent things is not a 
“universe”; it is nothing but a collection of separate and independ- 
ent things; and even if it were, as. the term “ God” would only be 
a name for the collection, we might with equal propriety say that 
there is no God. In short, the ready-made alternative of Dualism 
or Pantheism will not cover the subtlety and complexity of human 
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speculation. If by “Absolute Idealism” is meant Pantheism, one 
may reject it and yet be an idealist. It all depends upon what we 
understand by the term. To me Idealism is the doctrine that the 
true principle of the universe is reason, intelligence, spirit—whatever 
term is preferred—that is, that all modes of existence, when traced 
out, are found to presuppose a single self-conscious Mind. But it 
requires the whole universe, with its infinite variety, to express all 
that is involved in this Mind; and therefore it is absurd to say that 
it is expressed equally in every part. Stones, trees and animals do 
not reveal its nature as fully as self-conscious beings. To suppose 
that the stone which exhibits the law of gravitation in falling to the 
earth, the tree that perpetuates itself by the assimilation of material, 
and the mind of man, with its capacity of comprehending the laws 
of itself and all other things, equally manifest the nature of God, 
is like saying that a man who pays his debts has fulfilled the whole 
duty of man. No doubt, to pay one’s debts is the index of a moral 
nature that suggests general moral soundness, and we may say con- 
versely that a man who tries to evade the payment of his debts is 
probably morally corrupt; so we may say that the comprehension of 
physical law is a step, and even a necessary step, to the fuller com- 
prehension of the divine nature, and that he who denies physical law 
makes the advance to spiritual law impossible, and therefore to an 
adequate comprehension of the divine nature. Dualism versus 
Monism! There are many Dualisms and many Monisms, and to 
leave out their difference is to prove oneself the victim of a vicious 
abstraction. : 

Radical Empiricism cannot explain the ordinary world of our 
experience, nor can it account for the fundamental presuppositions 
of the religious consciousness. This, of course, is not the view of 
Professor James, who tells us that, if we will only accept this ‘‘ new 
way of ideas,’ we shall no longer be perplexed by “the so-called 
mystery of evil and error.”’ Admit once for all that the world is 
imperfect; that man is free to will evil and inevitably falls into error; 
that God, being finite, ‘ works in an external environment, has limits, 
and has enemies,” and the only problems that remain are “ practical, 
not speculative; not why evil should exist at all, but how one can 
lessen the actual amount of it, is the sole question we need consider.” 
“ Observe that all the irrationalities and puzzles which the absolute 
gives rise to, and from which the finite God remains free, are due to 
the fact that the absolute has nothing, absolutely nothing outside of 
itself.” Mr. James’ “ finite God,” on the other hand, “ may conceiv- 
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ably have almost nothing outside of himself; he may already have 
triumphed over and absorbed all but the minutest fraction of the 
universe.’ But is there, it may be asked, any superhuman conscious- 
ness at all? As we know, Mr. James is strongly disposed to appeal 
to the sub-conscious life in support of an affirmative answer; but, 
setting that aside, he contends that ordinary religious experience 
seems to make for the same hypothesis of a larger consciousness 
from which saving experiences flow. By giving up our own will and 
letting something higher work for us, the religious man experiences 
a wider step. ‘“ Those who have such experiences distinctly enough 
and often enough to live in the light of them remain quite unmoved 
by criticism, from whatever quarter it may come, be it academic or 
scientific, or be it merely the voice of a logical common sense. They 
have had their vision and they know—that is enough—that we in- 
habit an invisible spiritual environment from which help comes, our 
soul being mysteriously one with a larger soul whose instruments 
we are.” 

It is safe to say that this extraordinary compound of blind belief 
in the contradictions of common sense and even blinder belief in the 
mysterious and unintelligible, with its finite God and its cheap and 
facile solution of the problem of evil, will never commend itself to 
anyone who does not accept it simply on the authority of its author. 

(1) To begin with, there is a manifest contradiction between the 
very basis of Radical Empiricism and the claim for a mystical life in 
a “superhuman consciousness.” Mr. James, indeed, with that trans- 
parent honesty which is one of his most endearing qualities, frankly 
tells us that, after a long struggle, he saw that the only way to escape 
from the impasse into which he had fallen was to throw logic over- 
board and take refuge in feeling. ‘“ For my own part,” he says, “I 
have finally found myself compelled to give up the logic (of identity ) 
fairly, squarely and irrevocably. It has an imperishable use in 
human life, but that use is not to make us theoretically acquainted 
with the essential nature of reality.” On the one hand, then, we have 
a number of self-centred individuals, all absolutely impervious to 
one another, and, on the other hand, each of them is part of a wider 
consciousness without which it could not exist. This is obviously a 
philosophy of despair. The only real world that we know, the world 
of our finite human interests, is hopelessly pluralistic; but we are 
asked to believe, in spite of the only logic that Mr. James recognizes 
—the “logic of identity °—that somehow, we know not how, the 
universe is one. No doubt the unity is imperfect, for God, in whom 
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finite beings are believed somehow to “ live and move and have their 
being,” is still struggling, and so far vainly, with a world infected 
with error and evil. Nevertheless, we are entitled to hold, on the 
basis of the illogical or alogical sub-consciousness and of uncriticised 
religious feeling, that we are really a part of the superhuman con- 
sciousness. Now, this despairing solution—which reminds one of 
Apelles and his method of getting the effect of sea-foam by flinging 
his brush at the canvas—is no solution, but a virtual admission of 
the hopelessness of any attempted solution. Let it be granted, how- 
ever, that Mr. James is right, and what follows? Either that the 
Pluralism for which he has so valiantly contended is false, or that our 
whole self-conscious life is a realm of shadow and illusion. We 
cannot at once maintain that we are self-centred and complete in 
ourselves, and that we have no life but the life in God. The Plural- 
ism contradicts the illusion, and the illusion the Pluralism. If, again, 
we fall back on Relativism, and say that our ordinary consciousness 
is impotent to grasp reality as it is, we inevitably plunge into the 
abyss of phenomenalism, where we meet with nothing but the elusive 
fictions of an unintelligible universe. We must, as Mr. James him- 
self says, make our choice. The universe as known to us is, on his 
showing, utterly incomprehensible, and we must therefore abandon 
all the normal processes of reason and take refuge in a mystical faith. 

(2) Let us suppose, however, that Mr. James is right in taboo- 
ing logic and falling back upon feeling; and what will it profit us? 
The “larger consciousness” in which we are supposed to live is, 
after all, not as large as the universe. For God is not infinite, but 
finite. Why, then, one naturally asks, are we to assume that there is 
one God, and not a plurality of Gods? For one who maintains that 
the universe is rational through and through, and therefore that 
there must be a single perfect and all-sufficient principle, the hypo- 
thesis of the plurality of Gods is ruled out i limine; but the advo- 
cates of a God, who, as we are told, is finite in knowledge or power 
or both, cannot possibly show that He is the sole principle and origin 
of all things. Are we, then, to admit that, while each of us lives in 
a higher consciousness, it need not be the same consciousness? And 
if the being who is by an abuse of language called God is finite, 
either in knowledge or in power—and the one is not really separable 
from the other—how can we possibly worship or trust him? We 
may be worshipping and trusting the wrong being; or He may be 
too much occupied with his own affairs, or He may not be able to 
help us, either because He is not wise enough, or because He is too 
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weak. The religious man, therefore, notwithstanding his absolute 
conviction that he is one with a “ larger soul,’ may after all be pro- 
foundly mistaken, and, for aught this theory tells us, may be living 
in a fool’s paradise. The idea of a finite God is not in harmony with 
the religious consciousness, which will accept nothing less than what 
the Shorter Catechism calls “a spirit infinite, eternal and unchange- 
able in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth.” 

(3) But what of the problem of evil? Does not the idea of a 
finite God sweep away at once and forever the whole “so-called 
mystery of evil and error’? Is it really so? I should have supposed 
that it made both evil and error absolutely inseparable elements of 
the universe. How can it get rid of error, except by saying that it 
is unintelligible, since the finite God may, and indeed must, be limited 
in knowledge? A being limited in knowledge, who is at the same 
time compelled on pluralistic principles to go from part to part in 
the pursuit of knowledge, ever repeating the unprogressive operation 
of forming a whole and finding it to be only a part, can have no 
guarantee that He knows anything. Error is therefore a necessity 
of his nature, and it is not clear how a Being of that kind can pos- 
sibly give satisfaction to the religious consciousness. And as to evil, 
the case is much the same. The world at present is affirmed without 
qualification to be evil, and we are told that the only problem is to 
lessen its actual amount. But for this present evil world, Mr. James’ 
finite God is not responsible. Who, then, is responsible for it? It 
can only be what Mr. James calls “ fate, chance, the devil, or what 
you will.” Thus we reach a sort of modern Manicheeism, in which 
a finite God is for ever struggling with an evil and irrational uni- 
verse. To me this seems the most hopeless of all creeds. Faith in 
the goodness of the universe, and in the solubility of the problem of 
evil, is of the very essence of religion. It is no solution of the con- 
tradictions that seem to beset our practical as well as our theoretical 
life to be assured that they are insoluble. The only ground for the 
existence of God lies in the proof that goodness is the ultimate 
nature of things, notwithstanding the pain and conflict and seeming 
contradictions of life; and if there is no way of reconciling error and 
evil with goodness, there is certainly no basis for religion, and no 
satisfaction to our intelligence, which will not surrender its convic- 
tion that at bottom “ the real is rational and the rational real.” 

JoHNn Watson. 
Queen’s University. 
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(Continued from last number). 


As to Omar’s wildest utterances about the Deity and the wine- 
cup, Fitzgerald omits fhem: “I do not wish to show Hamlet at his 
maddest.”’ He adds, however: “ But mad he must be shown, or he 
is no Hamlet at all.”” Such madness as in: “A season of roses, and 
wine and drunken companions—be happy for a moment, for this is 
life.” “ We have returned to our wonted debauch . . . wherever 
the goblet is, there may’st thou see us, our necks stretched out like 
the neck of the bottle.” 

“ Khajjam, if thou art drunk with wine, be happy.” 

“Let me be modest about my knowledge, if I recognise any de- 
gree higher than drunkenness.” “ Seek me—you will find me sleep- 
ing like a drunkard.” “Drinking and vagabondage are best.” “Drink 
wine, rob on the highway, and be benevolent.” 

Cowell, writing of Omar, in the Calcutta Review, said: “ The 
tetrastichs are filled with bitter satires of the sensuality and hypoc- 
risy of the pretenders to sanctity; but he did not stop there. He 
could see with a clear eye the evil and folly of the charlatans and 
empirics, but he was blind when he turned from these, to deny the 
existence of the soul’s disease, or, at any rate, of the possibility of a 
cure. There, like Lucretius, he cut himself loose from facts; and! in 
both alike we trace the unsatisfied instincts,—the dim conviction that 
their wisdom is folly,—which reflect themselves in darker colours in 
the misanthropy and despair, which cloud their visions of life.” 

And to Omar’s translator : 

“My dear Friend, 

I hope this letter will not annoy you—you will see that I write 
to you without reserve, as to a friend. I thank you sincerely for 
doing me the honour of dedicating your lecture to me, and it gave 
me much pleasure to see it. But in your last letter you mentioned 
that you intended to reprint the lecture in the Grand Edition which 
you are preparing, as the final crown of your labours on ‘Omar 
Khayyam. Now I hope you will not be pained when I particularly 
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ask of you as a favour that the dedication to me be not kept also. I 
feel that I am doing a rude and ungracious thing; but after all we 
must be loyal to our convictions. I yield to no one in my admiration 
of Omar’s poetry as literature ; but I cannot join in the “Omar Cult” ; 
and it would be wrong in me to pretend to profess it. So, I am 
deeply interested in Lucretius, and I believed I first introduced Fitz- 
gerald to his sublime poem in 1846, when we read a good deal of it 
together at Ipswich; but here again I only admire Lucretius as 
“literature.” I feel this especially about "Omar Khayyam, as I un- 
wittingly incurred a grave responsibility when I introduced his poems 
to my old friend in 1856. I admire Omar as I admire Lucretius, 
but I cannot take him as a guide. In these grave matters I prefer to 
go to Nazareth—not to Naishaptr. Forgive my plain speaking, and 
believe me, 
Yours most sincerely, 


Bab) COW ERI 


It is a comfort to get plain speaking; such as Newman and Mat- 
thew Arnold and Huxley educated some of us with, when we were 
learning to distinguish, and to reason as to what shall be concluded 
if you make certain admissions. 

Yet Cowell’s conviction was that the writings were allegorical, 
that drunkenness was Divine Love, and the attack on the Deity an 
expression of disbelief in the Mohammedan heaven and hell. He 
allowed that Fitzgerald did not think so; yet thought that he some- 
times wavered. 


Fitzgerald’s influence, refining, is seen in 


And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 

Came shining through the Dusk an angel shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 

He bid me taste of it; and ’twas—the Grape! 


For the original is: 

“Yesterday, whilst drunk, I was passing a tavern; I saw a 
drunken old man bearing a vessel on his shoulder: I said, ‘Old Man, 
does not God make thee ashamed?’ He replied, ‘ God is merciful: 
go, drink wine.’ ” 

Fitzgerald, temperate vegetarian, would oft repeat: 
‘Fill the cup, and fill the can: 
Have a rouse before the morn; 


Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.’ 
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And then: 


‘Fill the can, and fill the cup: 
All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up, 
And is lightly laid again.’ 


One of the best known of the quatrains is: 


‘Here with a little Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!’ 

Compare it with originals: “If a loaf of wheaten bread be 
forthcoming; a gourd of wine and a thigh bone of mutton; and then 
if I and thou be sitting in the wilderness, that were a joy not within 
the power of any Sultan.” And: “I desire a flask of ruby wine and 
a book of verses, just enough to keep me alive, and half a loaf is 
needful: And then, that thou and I should sit in the wilderness, is 
better than the kingdom of a Sultan.” The fourth line of the 
quatrain above may perhaps be said to spoil the rest. 

Lately, a letter came from Fitzgerald’s Cambridge: “ Unfor- 
tunately it is splendid for the purpose of every cheap agnostic. For- 
tified by Omar, a draper’s assistant can defy the Universe.  Fitz- 
gerald is to us what Byron was in his day.” 

“And that inverted Bowl we call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to Jt for help—for It 
As impotently rolls as you or I’ 

That brings to mind, but with contrast, Hamlet’s “ what should 
such fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven?” For 
Hamlet is not beaten, not the resigned prisoner of a lost cause. Nor 
is he sure for an instant that to do nothing is best, bound helpless in 
hopeless fate. 


“By a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” . 
But, 


“to die, to sleep; 
To sleep; perchance to dream.” 


Omar Khayyam in the next stanza has, indeed, 


And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 


But He is I, and I am He: Creation is what has come to be. 
We hear much lately of the Immanence of God in Life. One side 


a a 


— 
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of the Truth, if you will. But the Divine is the Creation, in the Per- 
sian poem, and in no sense outside it. Hamlet’s cry comes out of 
the misery and the mystery of the world, 

“O God! God! 


How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world.” 


But, “the Everlasting [has] . . . fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

There are not, for Omar, more things than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. The thing is to see that there is nothing, and to clear 
our minds of the sense of half truths, half understood, half capable 
of being understood, which so beset us. He cannot dwell, or will 
not dwell in the half light of the glass through which we see darkly. 
Calvin-like he cuts the knot of free-will and fore-knowledge infinite, 
and practically denies both. The empty glass of my life is not the 
figure of him who, saying, “ But thou wouldst not think how ill all’s 
here about my heart: but *tis no matter... .. ‘Let be,” added; “‘the 
readiness is all.” And so, 

“Men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 
Ripeness is all.” 


One hardly needs to hear the words looking to the future, 


“Absent thee from felicity awhile; ” 


for there is, in Hamlet’s life weariness, weariness with life and its 
setting right, no unwillingness to listen to anything you may know 
that follows this silence. One could almost hear George Herbert’s 


' Gifts of God, all given except Rest: 


Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness, 
That, at least, if goodness lead him not, 
Yet weariness may toss him to my breast. 

Hamlet’s pessimism, M. E. de Laveleye said, is that of the book 
of Job. How if God is just does the wicked triumph, and is the 
righteous unhappy? It is the pessimism,in one sense, the cry of agony, 
if not of despair; but Job, who cursed not God in his wrath—though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him—and even Hamlet, they are far 
from a state of mind which has almost given up suffering; whose 
wonder is no longer awe, but would-be amusement, and which urges 
men to do (what even itself cannot do), that is, give hearing no 
longer to the still sad music of humanity. 
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‘YesterDAy, This Day’s Madness did prepare, 
To-morrow’s Silence—,Triumph, or Despair ; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where.’ 


One knows that side of the darkness of truth. But we have 
heard of other sides, and have glimpses that make us less forlorn, 
even in a Brutus’ words: 


“Oh, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! 
But it sufficeth;that the day will end, 
And then the end is known.” 

And Hamlet’s, more: “ There is special providence in the fall 
of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, 
it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all.” 

Wonderment, indeed, heavy-heartedness, a mind tired with ras- 
cality in the world, a sense that our life is a dream. All that we 
learn; as in the weighing and considering of a Shakespeare; and yet 
not without the willingness to believe in peace at the heart of endless 
agitation, a peace of life, not of nothingness in death. 

Swinburne, for all his critical knowledge and power, put himself 
perhaps out of court by his vain confusing habit of absolute epithets, 
denunciatory or of laudation. Opening a book of his at random, 
one reads of Victor Hugo, “ greatest” modern poet, and Othello 
“noblest ” man of man’s making. Of Omar’s poem he says: “As to 
the greatness of the Rubaiyat, I know none to be compared with it 
for power, pathos, and beauty of thought and work, except possibly 
Ecclesiastes.’’ And in its life-reflections, and even judgments, many 
passages of Ecclesiastes have been compared with the Rubaiyat: 
“What profit hath a man of all his labours which he taketh under 
the sun?” “ Yes, I hated all my labours which I had taken under 
the sun, because I should leave it unto the man that should be after 
me.” There is terror in this. But there is room for the ethical warn- 
ing that followed: “Thou fool; this night shall thy soul be required of 
thee.” Not so in the compared ruba’i, running: “ How long shall I 
grieve about what I have or have not; and whether I shall pass this 
life light-heartedly or not?” The conclusion being: “Fill up the 
wine cup; for I do not know that I shall breathe out the breath that 
Tam now drawing in.” 

Again—21: 

Ah, my Beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-pay of past Regret and future Fears: 


To-morrow!— Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand years. 
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But in Ecclesiastes, only so far as this: 


“ But if a man live many years and rejoice in them all: 
Yet let him remember the days of darkness; for they shall be many. All 
that cometh is vanity. . . 


_ There is no man that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit; 
neither hath he power in the day of death.” 


So, in ruba’1 15, we when buried are not like buried gold that 
men unearth; there is no rising for us. And it has been compared 
with: ”A man to whom God hath given riches, wealth, honour, so 
that he wanteth nothing for his soul of all he desireth, yet God giveth 
him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth it: this is vanity.” 
Vain is life; “I do not set my life at a pin’s fee,’ Hamlet said; but 
he was adding (and the thought-sick or heart-sick Koheleth writer 
might be adding) that, for his soul, what can an evil spirit do to that, 
being a thing immortal as itself? The great Christian orator or the 
greatest exclaimed: “ Je trouve au fond de tout le vide et le néant.” 
This is incurably sterile, Matthew Arnold observed. But it so far 
just states a fact. Bossuet did not invent the shortness of life: it 
was not he that made our hold on its slippery surface insecure. Nor 
did Ecclesiastes, nor yet Shakespeare; nor yet again any Eastern 
thinker who will know that what happens to us when we let go our 
hold is—nothing. 

Is it that, like Renan, Fitzgerald sometimes said that after all 
perhaps the street arab was the best philosopher? Is it rather that 
the thought sometimes has his hour with every man that our efforts 
are airy nothings, that we are nothing, and that everything was, is, 
and shall be, as if we were not? So many things point to man’s 
mere mortality; and these things impress themselves on one at all 
hours. And what is man that Thou art mindful of him? Only, if 
there is a greatness of man, if he is in relation to the absolute, his 
littleness is not little; and the humorists cannot forget it. But he 
exists as worth something, even to most daring thought—as well as 
to deepest hearts—if, as it were, from many sides (surely, though 
half unaccountably) there has been impinged upon us, and stamped 
into our veritable selves, so to speak, belief, and its consequent essen- 
tial optimism of thought. 

When Mr. A. C. Benson reflects, thinking of Omar, that ‘AII is 
vanity, he repeats a very old word; the ‘sterile’ word; yet from 
Omar to his critic it is in the heart of every man. Is it a ‘ desperate’ 
thing, as his translator feared? One may say that ‘la foi est la mére 
de l’énergie’; and yet the evil days come; and my heart has no 
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pleasure in them. Anda Newman, who lives by that faith on one 
side, sees on the other the winter of the spring, of the promise of 
that spring, that early spring how beautiful, sung by poets since the 
world began. Omar’s sense of the nothingness on one side, is the 
sensitiveness of every poet, silent or speaking out. Is there, indeed, 
besides death, any refuge from the storms of fate? 

That is another question. St. Paul did not forget that the life 
of man cometh up and is cut down like a flower. Nor Wordsworth, 
in his way, ‘that life is but a tale of morning grass, Withered at 
eve;’ in which poet, however, Fitzgerald, even as John Stuart Mill, 
found a certain life—source, for Wordsworth himself, of hope— 
when considering all that we behold. The sad music of humanity, 
if it casts down, then, also, when heard deeply, may strengthen and 
may console, and pass into a song of joy. But any one who hears 
only its sadness hears what is there; and he who hears not much of 
the sadness hears little of what is. He may live innocently in love 
and in truth. But what is in the heart of most men, wonder, anxiety, 
difficulty, all but doubt and despair, that, if not in him, is in Omar; 
and, all the harm that no preacher can heal; no preacher, unless he 
that has a heavier weight to put on the positive side of the balance; 
but least of all the preacher who tries to charm out of the negative 
balance the weight which, for all his charming, is never a jot lighter 
than it is in Omar Khayyam. 


“He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all end well,” 


to this Bon Dieu sentiment men feel attracted; they have often so 
felt. But as Bishop Butler argued, amid 18th century Deism, is this 
good-natured way surely the great way? Look at your daily paper, 
and monstrous sins; look at your history, and its record of human 
crime. Which seems nearer righting the balance, Calvinism itself, 
with its God of terror, or our Good Fellow and Bon Dieu? 


And, when we read 94—as another ruba’i has it, “ yesterday my 
vow of repentance caused me to break the wine cup, to-day the wine 
cup has caused me to break my vow of repentance;” or, “ when the 
devil was sick, the devil a saint would be, when the devil was well, 
the devil a saint was he ”—then we may indulge in amusement, or 
pity, or human sympathy, or divine charity; and we may not put 
our trust in any child of man. Yet, what right feeling, what gen- 
erous action in perhaps the weakest, what possibilities of the divine 
in perhaps the worst! And when Fitzgerald wrote 
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‘Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore—but was I sober when I swore? 
And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore,’ 
his friend Carlyle’s words stood: “Of all acts, is not, for a man, 
repentance the most divine? The deadliest sin, I say, were that same 
supercilious consciousness of no sin—that is death; the heart so 
conscious is divorced from sincerity, humility, in fact is dead: it is 
‘pure,’ as dead dry sand is pure.” 
Fitzgerald used to allude to these David stanzas, apropos of the 
sinning ‘ Post’: 
77 


‘What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under Pain 
Of everlasting Penalties, if broke! 


78 


“What! from his helpless creature be repaid 
Pure Gold for what he lent us dross-arrayed— 
Sue for a debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer—oh, the sorry trade.’ 


80 


‘Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in 


82 


‘Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And even with Paradise devise the snake Be 


His Persian was not the Greek nor the Jew. 

Not Plato: “ We cannot allow the poet to say that a god was 
the author of a punishment which made the object of it miserable. 
No; if he should say that because the wicked are miserable, these 
men needed chastisement, and the infliction of it by the god was a 
benefit to them, we shall make no objection; but as to asserting that 
God, who is good, becomes the author of evil to any, we must do 
battle uncompromisingly for the principle that fictions conveying a 
doctrine such as this, whether in verse or in prose, shall neither be 
recited nor heard in the city, by any member of it, young or old, if 
it is to be a well-regulated city.” 

Not St. James: “Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God. For God . . . tempteth no man. But every 
man is led away by his own concupiscence or lust.” 

And Fitzgerald half felt that “If the old Creed was so com- 
mendably effective in the generals and counsellors of two hundred 
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years ago; I think we may be well content to let it work still among 
the ploughmen and weavers of to-day; and even to suffer some ab- 
surdities in the form, if the spirit does well on the whole. Even poor 
Exeter Hall ought, I think, to be borne with.” 

That, from Omar’s translator, in answer to Carlyle’s comment- 
ing on the “ substantial goodness,’ found among the villagers, “ re- 
sulting from the funded virtues of many good humble men gone by.” 

The English Omar sometimes went to church. The rector of 
Woodbridge visited him, and said: “I am sorry, Mr. Fitzgerald, that 
I never see you at church”’ “ Sir, you might have conceived that a 
man has not come to my years without thinking much on those things. 
I believe I may say that I have reflected on them fully. You need 
notirepeat thisyivisites 

Yet, to another clergyman, his friend Allen, he wrote, in another 
mood: “I don’t know anyone who has thought out anything as little 
as I have. I don’t see to any end, and should keep silent till I have 
got a little more, and that little, better arranged.” 

In a lively strain, to Frederic Tennyson: “ In the meantime, all 
goes on towards better and better, as is my firm belief; and humanity 
grows clear by flowing (very little profited by any single sage or 
hero), and man shall have wings to fly and something better than 
that in the end.” 

End. What end? Man. Which man? 


Optimistic, in 1849 he wrote: “I cannot manage to fret much, 
though I am told there is great cause for fretting.” In 1852, again 
in London: “ Carlyle I did not go to see, for I really have nothing 
to tell him, and I have got tired of hearing him growl; though I do 
not cease to admire him as much as ever.” However, indeed, he 
thought the French Revolution a book that would surely evaporate. 
Its wildness fitted it, he thought, to be translated into Erse by an in- 
verted Macpherson. And “have you read poor Carlyle’s raving 
book about heroes?” was his question. But he afterwards in 1876 
gave praise to that book, and read it for his instruction and inspira- 
tion politico-theological. Yet, in that year 1876, he is not satisfied, 
for that Carlyle has not done justice to Scott, “and won’t allow him 
to be a hero in any way, but sets up such a cantankerous narrow- 
minded bigot as John Knox in his stead.’”’ Carlyle, indeed, “ outgrew 
some of his heroes,” as his listener, Moncure Conway, wrote; and 
he abused his own Hero book—perhaps only with a serious petu- 
lance. 
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Of Fitzgerald, Carlyle’s impression was: a “lonely, shy, kind- 
hearted man, who discharged the sacred rites [of hospitality] with a 
kind of Irish zeal or piety” . . . this “ peaceable, affectionate 
and ultra modest man, and his innocent far niente life.’ He had 
loved his England, and there he was a stay-at-home. 

In 1840, to Frederic Tennyson: “ Well, say as you will, there 
is not, and there never was such a country as Old England—never 
were there such a gentry as the English. They will be the distin- 
euishing mark and glory of England in History, as the Arts were of 
Greece, and War of Rome. I am sure no travel would carry me to 
any land so beautiful as the good sense, justice, and liberality of my 
good countrymen make this. And I cling the closer to it, because I 
feel that we are going down the hill, and shall perhaps live ourselves 
to talk of all this independence as a thing that has been. an 

In 1841: “ People talk of a war with America. Poor dear old 
England! she makes a gallant show in her old age. If Englishmen 
are to travel, [ am glad that such as you [F. Tennyson] are abroad— 
good specimens of Englishmen: with the proper fierté about them. 
The greater part are poor wretches that go to see oranges growing, 
and hear Bellini for eighteen pence. I hope the English are as proud 
and disagreeable as ever.’”’ Yet his 1861 notion came to be, that “ we 
should give up something, before it is forced from us. The World, 
I think, may justly resent our being and interfering all over the 
Globe. Once more I say, would we were a little, peaceable, unambi- 
tious, trading, Nation, like—the Dutch!” 

Sometimes he is no Englishman, as when telling of his love of 
colour in birds and flowers, and his hatred of slates—good, tasty 
man—* The grand African marigold, for its colour is so comfortable 
to us Spanish-like Paddies.” “ The Englishman in general hates rich 
colours, and especially where they are most needed to warm and 
light up his cold, colourless skies and seas.” But is there any coun- 
try more distressful with slates than his Ireland? 

What he says of the country he lived in, we need Irishmen— 
and plenty of them—to say in that treeless country of his ancestors, 
using his words with a difference. As the Canada of shrinking for- 
ests needs such Canadians. “ The petty race.of Squires who have 
succeeded only use the earth for an Investment; cut down every old 
tree; level every Violet Bank, and make the old country of my youth 
hideous to me in my Decline. There are fewer Birds to be heard, as 
fewer trees for them to resort to. So I get to the water.” 

Fitzgerald’s heart deplored the loss of fine old trees. And for 
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the East Anglian landowners who levelled them he had fierce 
thoughts: “Oh for Bedfordshire, not yet forsaken by the spirit of 
poetry, where trees are trees (not timber), and tapering poplars— 
likely enough thirteen in a row—contemplate their doubles in the 
placid Ouse. But the ‘ dear Shepherd’ of those fields is gone. Never 
again ’ will the learned maidens and delightful Graces’ sit to hear 
him sing.” Farewell to the shade, too, round the vicarage of a. 
friend: “the trees are down; so that now it looks like a cheerless 
hut.” The Crabbe’s rectory made him happy; “and the country, 
though flat as Norfolk generally is, yet so divinely green with oak 
and hawthorn! After all the devastation of hedge and timber here- 
about, it seemed to me paradise.” ‘Do you take me for a timber 
merchant?’ he demanded, when someone suggested cutting, and 
money-making. 

He goes on to tell of his lonely ways by the East Anglian shore. 
“My chief amusement in Life is Boating, on River and Sea.’”* 

*Some reminiscences of the Omar yachtsman are given in the June (1909) 
Yachting Monthly, by one who, from 1866 to 1871, lived at Woodbridge, and 
had a nodding acquaintance with the old gentleman. I had a great admiration 
for him, not as an author, but as the owner of the Scandal, the most beautiful 
vessel I had—till then, at least—ever seen.” Fitzgerald, though he was so 
fond of sailing, never had the curiosity to find out anything of how it was 
done. At this time his skipper was Tom Newson. “On one occasion they 
were going down Channel; Newson and Howe were weary with an all-night 
out, and Fitzgerald volunteered to take the tiller. The square sail was set; 
the wind was light behind them; the weather was beautifully fine. Tom 
thought the old gentleman could come to no possible harm. He therefore put 
him in the wake of a trading vessel a few miles ahead, bade him follow it 
closely, and call them in a couple of hours’ time; and then went below. Late 
in the afternoon he awoke, of himself, and felt that something was wrong. 
He found the vessel heading east, the square sail aback, and Fitzgerald sitting 
aft reading. All the reply he made to Tom’s remonstrances was: ‘I thought 
things did not seem quite right, but it was very pleasant, and you wanted a 
good sleep.’ ” 

“The Country about here is the cemetery of so many of my old 
friends . . . I get to the Water; where Friends are not buried, 
nor Pathways stopt up: but all is, as the Poets say, as Creation’s 
Dawn beheld.” 

Lonely he was. In 1859, the year of his Omar Khayyam, he 
used “ to wander about the shore at night longing for some fellow to 
accost me who might give some promise of filling up a very vacant 
place in my heart.” And there, at Lowestoft, he met the aforemen- 
tioned ‘ Posh ’—Joseph Fletcher—a sort of Ham Peggotty to Fitz- 
gerald, who found a fine brave fellow, apparently; one idealised by 
the poet who loved him; but a sad dog for drinking. “ He looks 
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Queen's University Examinations: April, IQIT. 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 





(Not more than seven questions should be attempted, including 
questions from both parts.) 


A. 
1. ‘‘The errors of Spanish colonial policy were eco- 
ron rather than moral’. Discuss this statement. 
A 2. What is the importance in English colonial 


Pee of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? 
3. ‘‘Cromwell’s colonial policy was that of his prede- 


cessors, as it was that of the statesmen who followed 
him”. (Lord Morley.) 


‘‘Cromwell was above all a great Imperial ruler, per- 
haps the only Englishman who has ever understood in 
its full sense the word Empire’. (Professor Lgerton.) 


Discuss these two estimates. 


4. Sketch the relations between England and Massa- 
chusetts Bay in the reigns of Charles Ii and James II. 


5. ‘‘That baleful spirit of Commerce that wished to 
govern great nations on the maxims of the counter”. 
(Adam Smith). How tar is this a fair description of 
the Mercantile Theory ? 


6. Draw a map of the British possessions in America 
in 1713, particularizing those acquired at the Peace of 
Utrecht. 


7. What are the services of the American colonies 
to the cause of religious toleration ? 


ale 


8. What were the chief causes of the American 
ee revolution ? 
B. 


(Question 12 should be answered. ) 


g. Estimate the political character and wisdom of 
Lord Dorchester. 


10. What were the chief clauses of the Quebec Act ? |’ 


Estimate their wisdom. 


11. ‘‘Whoever may lay claim to the parentage of 

/ Confederation—and upon this momentous question 

there has been much controversy—its real parent was 
Deadlock”. (Goldwin Smith.) 


Explain and discuss this statement. 


fo. Explain and comment briefly on any four of the 
following passages from Lord Durham’s Report :— 


(a) ‘‘An invading American army might rely on the 
co-operation of almost the entire French population of 
Lower Canada”. ! 


(5) ‘<It seems also to have been considered the policy 

/ of the British Government to govern its colonies by 

means of division, and to break them down as much as 
possible into petty isolated communities”. 


(c) ‘‘The last public act of Sir John Colborne, before 
quitting the government of the province in 1836, which 
was the establishment of the 57 rectories, has com- 
pletely changed the aspect of the question”. 


(2) ‘‘The formation of a railroad from Halifax to 
Quebec would entirely alter some of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Canadas’’. 


(e) ‘‘The wisdom of adopting the true principle of 

a representative government, and facilitating the manage- 

ment of public affairs, by entrusting it to the persons 

who have the confidence of the representative body, has 

never been recognized in the government of the North 
American colonies”. 


(f) ‘‘There can hardly be conceived a nationality 
more destitute of all that can invigorate and elevate a 
people, than that which is.exhibited by the descendants 
of the French in Lower Canada”’. 
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EDWARD FITZGERALD. 131 


there, and not at the Tavern) he sits among his Dogs, Cats, Birds, 
etc., always with a great Dog following abroad, and aboard. This 
is altogether the greatest man I have known. . . . If I were not 
now too far advanced on the Road to Forgetfulness, I should be sad 
that my own life had been such a wretched concern in comparison. 
But it is too late, even to lament, now.” 


We come to the last letter, two days before his sudden death: 
_ “ Here I live still, reading, and being read to, part of my time; walk- 
ing abroad three or four times a day, or night, in spite of wakening 
BMDLONCHILIS/ Wi vee; Dottering about my garden yy heal and smip- 
ping off dead roses . . . and now and then a visit to the neigh- 
bouring seaside, and a splash to Sea in one of the Boats. I never see 
a new Picture ’’—he is writing to an artist friend—“ nor hear a note 
of music, except when I drum out some old tune in Winter on an 
Orcan, 

Then, in words that recall both the kind friend and the sceptical 
translator, he alludes to the death sentence passed by the doctors on 
a good wife, “so brisk, bright, good, a little woman, who seemed 
madetowlive! iia.) Lam told thatishe keeps)up) ler /spinits) the 
better of the two. Ah, Providence might have spared pauvre et 
triste Humamité that trial, together with a few others which (one 
would think) would have made no difference to its Supremacy. 
‘Voila ma petite protestation respectueuse a la Providence, as 
Madame de Sévigné says.’—She was one of Fitzgerald’s late, but 
greatest deities. 


As has been said, the littleness of human life made him cry, 
rather, Eheu fugaces, than Carpe Diem. He prefaced his poem 
‘Chronomoros,’ with words from a favourite author, Owen Feltham: 
“Tn all the actions that a man performs, some part of his life pass- 
eth. . . . Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his constant 
pace—whether we play, or labour, or sleep, or dance, or study, the 
sun posteth, and the sun runnes.” 

“When I read Boswell and other Memoirs now, what presses 
on me most is—All those people who talked and acted so busily are 
gone.” 


“But oh, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die.” 
It is as a translator that the reading world among us knows 
Fitzgerald—translating what suited him, what he liked, what ap- 
pealed to him, living the life he did, and thinking the thoughts. 
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One may close quotations from him with these words—a piece 

of Jami (15th century, of our era), he translates: 
Pain sits with me sitting behind my knees, 
From which I hardly rise unhelpt of hand; 
I bow down to my root, and like a Child 
Yearn, as is likely, to myf Mother Earth, 
Upon whose bosom I shall ease to weep, 
And on my Mother’s bosom fall asleep. 

The Psalmist’s words are on Fitzgerald’s tomb—lIt is He that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves. 

Often, says one bishop, I dwell on the Church’s word for a de- 
parting soul: Agnosce Domine, creaturam tuam, non a diis alienis 
creatam, sed a te solo Deo vivo et vero. . . Licet enim peccaverit, 
tamen Patrem et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum non negavit, sed 
credidit, et zelum Dei in se habuit et Deum qui fecit omnia fideliter 
adoravit. Who can dare dogmatize on the acceptance of the soul’s 
sacrifice to an unknown God? Or whether one may at all apply to 
Edward Fitzgerald’s life, surely not so idle as he would have it, the 
suggestion in 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’st 
Live well, how long or short, permit to Heav’n. 

Or, his own conclusion of Such Stuff as Dreams are made of: 

“ Having learnt that human happiness is a dream, I wish, while 
yet it lasts, to make a right use of it.” 

At the worst—an innocent life, though far astray. 

Tennyson’s usual confident tribute was offered: 

Gone into darkness, that full light 
Of friendship! past, in sleep, away 
By night, into the deeper night! 
The deeper night? A clearer day 
Than our poor twilight dawn on earth— 
If night, what barren toil to be! 
What life, so maim’d by night, were worth 
Our living out? Not mine to me 
Remembering all the golden hours 


Now silent, and so many dead, 
And him the last. 


Wi? Pi STOCKLEY. 
University College, Cork. 


A PROBLEM IN CONSERVATION. 


N this province of Ontario and in this twentieth century, what is 
a man worth in dollars? This question, stated thus in its blank- 
ness, tends to give one somewhat of a shock because we have been 
bred in that sentimental atmosphere, tinged with theological doctrine, 
which has taught us that the human individual, simply because he is 
human, is beyond the limits of any valuation that can be reckoned 
in material things. But in practice the world acts upon another 
theory, one not often formulated in words, it is true; but one which 
tacitly assumes that that there is a sense in which it is well to drop 
the humanitarian elements of the case, and try to appraise man as a 
commercial asset of the community, and as a unit in that social sys- 
tem which characterizes the stage of race development at which we 
have arrived. By thus eliminating the factors that are not necessary 
to the problem under consideration, and that tend to confuse the 
result, it is possible to confine attention more closely to the conditions 
that in actual life measure the work of the indiidvual. There is 
generally a two-fold basis for such an estimate; one founded upon 
moral influence, the other having regard to ability to transform 
naturally occurring materials into substances required for use, shortly 
expressed as productive capacity. The purpose of this article is to 
consider some aspects of a problem connected with the second of 
these bases and to direct attention to some conditions that affect it 
as it exists in this country. 

By production must be understood not merely the output from 
mine and forest and farm, not simply the labor of workmen’s hands 
nor the articles that drop from a machine, but all that is added, by 
conscious effort, to the existing store of useful materials or usable 
energy. The doctor who preserves the public health, the teacher 
who develops capacity, the preacher who inspires effort, the engineer 
who plans operations, are all producers because life becomes more 
comfortable, or even luxurious, for the mass of the people through 
their efforts. 

The first element in the problem springs from the fact that every 
man’s life is largely moulded by circumstances imposed from with- 
out, for the civilization, which we have inherited, determines both 
the ideals and the methods which shall govern men’s actions. A 
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social and industrial predestination awaits every individual who may 
reach maturity, at least to the extent that he must conform to the 
aims and conduct that dominate the period. The absolute sway of 
the social organization will permit no wide deviation from its rules; 
and the most imperative of its directions is that every one of its 
members’ shall adjust his efforts to those of others and aid, to the 
best of his ability, in that productive work which will satisfy the 
requirements of the community. But the experiences of past genera- 
tions form the basis for present activities, then only those who can 
interpret those experiences and who understand their significance 
can render the services which society demands from its members. 
Moreover, the adjustment of the individual to bring him into har- 
mony with the prevalent artificial conditions must be carried out with 
that definite end in view. It then becomes education. 

In most countries the state has assumed charge of educational 
work probably because the preparation for mature living is made 
necessary by the social environment and the state is the final organi- 
zation of society. From one point of view,—the theoretical one,— 
this is an admirable arrangement, because the state, supposed to be 
constituted of the combined wisdom of all its members, thus be- 
comes the arbiter of present attainments and of future purposes. In 
practice, however, there is a serious weakness which paradoxically 
arises out of this very strength. The state is impersonal, it lacks 
vigorous initiative, and instead of formulating ideals, rests satisfied 
with existing conditions. The incentive that finally leads to progress 
starts with individuals. State controlled systems of education gen- 
erally follow, rather than lead, the march of advancement, so that 
as occasions for new measures arise public attention must be directed 
both to the circumstances and the changes which they warrant, and 
this is a matter of personal effort. 

Since the progress of a country is dependent upon the contribu- 
tions to the general welfare made by the individual members, the 
conclusion is clear that capacity to thus assist is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for good membership in the state; and that the development of 
that ability to the greatest extent possible is an equally necessary part 
of the educational process. Confining this discussion entirely to the 
material side of the case, because in our system all progress has a 
property basis, the worth of a man will be measured by what he gives 
to the general society, and this is dependent on his earning power, 
either as he exercises it himself or as he puts it at the control of 
others to increase their capacities. The man, therefore, who just 
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supports himself, but contributes nothing to the community, is on the 
zero plane of existence, so far as productiveness is concerned. He 
might be blotted out without affecting the general welfare. It then 
becomes the aim of education to make the individual into an efficient 
agent in the service of the social order, and efficiency is measured by 
ability to aid in those services which make for progress in civilization. 
It is one of the commonplaces of economic observation that there is 
a tendency to an ever increasing higher standard of living which calls 
for improvement in both quantity and quality of those things that 
contribute to its maintenance. There is, in consequence, an ever- 
present stimulus urging to greater excellence in all those activities, 
both industrial and intellectual, that are designed to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of the time. This stimulus should affect educational 
work which is intimately connected with the occupations and 
pleasures of life. Moreover, education itself has to undergo con- 
stant adjustment to meet changed conditions; so that a scheme of 
training that was quite satisfactory a generation ago will fall far 
short of the needs of to-day. The complex tangle of modern life 
that has arisen from world-wide markets, democratic developments, 
mechanical inventions and spread of knowledge demands adaptations 
that formerly were not thought of. 

In regard to the processes of education a very important con- 
sideration springs from the relationship which psychology has estab- 
lished between stages of mental growth and school methods. For 
instance, those subjects that call for continued and intense applica- 
tion, particularly in logical reasoning, or that are based on the 
abstract as distinguished from the concrete, or that involve analyses 
and generalizations that are at all complicated, cannot be profitably 
taken up before the period of secondary education, say at about the 
thirteenth year of age for the normal individual. Before that time 
the child is, or should be, getting the fitting upon which an education 
may be based, especially facility in those mechanical operations that 
lead to muscular control, as reading, writing, drawing and construc- 
tion work. These, however necessary in life, are educational to only 
a very limited extent, because they are not designed to develop that 
intellectual power which manifests itself in ability to analyze condi- 
tions, to think logically, and to act in accordance with the judgment. 
This capacity is not a faculty of childhood, but begins to appear with 
dawning maturity (adolescence), hence it remains mostly undevel- 
oped for the child who does not go beyond the primary school. With 
the secondary school age there is the first awakening to the larger 
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life of men and the great world interests with their problems of 
society, industry and national ideals. The individual, then, who 
spends seven or eight laborious years mastering the foundation work 
of an education really gains very little if he stops at that point and 
does not build some superstructure. The primary school is not, and 
cannot be, an end in itself; its work is preparatory to a course of 
secondary education, at least. Whether that he carried out in ad- 
vanced public school classes, in continuation schools, or in high 
schools is immaterial; but it is essential that the children should have 
the broader view, the acquaintance with the wider range of subjects, 
and the knowledge of the aims and processes that connect the school 
with actual life. 

The significance of this discussion will become obvious in con- 
nection with the statistical statement of school work in the province. 
It has been pointed out that one of the most insistent of social re- 
quirements is for worth in the individual, in that he may be able to 
adjust his labors to those of others so that the community may 
receive service from him as one of its members. Further, worth is to 
be developed to the greatest degree possible in all members of the 
state because general efficiency determines prosperity. The neces- 
sary educational preparation can be secured only by a course of 
training purposely carried on to secure that result, and continued 
well into the secondary school period, that is, from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth year, at least. That this time of life is not so used is 
within the knowledge of everyone; indeed, it is a common saying that 
only five per cent. of the public school children ever attend the high 
schools. Fortunately, this statement is absurdly incorrect, but the 
real condition of affairs is serious enough to call for earnest consid- 
eration. The figures furnished by the Education Department show 
that there are, in round numbers, 43,000 pupils at senior fourth book 
stage in the primary schools; of these about one-half present them- 
selves at the entrance examination and 14,000 of the successful ones 
enter either high schools, continuation schools or fifth classes ; that is, 
about thirty-two per cent. of those who should do so actually go on 
to some kind of secondary education. This, be it noted, takes no 
account of the leakage in the primary school itself, which apparently 
amounts to about twenty-five per cent. of those who enter ; this, how- 
ever, includes losses through mortality and illness. Confining atten- 
tion to the one period, the break between the two classes of schools, 
this foremost province of the Dominion is faced with the deplorable 
fact that two-thirds of the whole school population, at the most criti- 
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cal educative period of their lives, drop out of sight, and fail to get 
the formal, purposeful training, designed to fit them for the occupa- 
tions and duties of life. The mere ability to perform the operations 
learned in the primary school is of little value unless there is the 
incentive to make application of that power, and even that limited 
ability soon vanishes. He who has learned to read, but has no in- 
clination to read, has not made much progress in education; and he 
who can write words has gained but little unless he can put thought 
content into his writing. 

The fruitage of this failure in educational preparation is not far 
to seek. The province is essentially a land of farm and factory, and 
from both comes the recurrent complaint of industrial inefficiency, 
with its consequent losses in productive capacity. There is no warn- 
ing more emphatically given by those who are trying to bring im- 
provement into agriculturai methods than that the farmer must 
become educated at least to the extent of dealing in an intelligent way 
with the problems of his calling. Rule of thumb processes and old 
wives’ maxims will have to be replaced by study, judgment and 
reasoned action, but the ability to act in this way is not cultivated by 
the school exercises of childhood, it is a function of the secondary 
school upon which two-thirds of all the pupils never enter. Similarly, 
it is learned from those engaged in manufacturing operations that the 
laborer and the commonplace workman may be had at home, but the 
high priced mechanic, the expert artizan, the man with power and 
knowledge to organize and direct, these are nearly all foreign trained 
and have to be imported because the native workman lacks the educa- 
tion which forms the basis of high industrial efficiency. In such cases 
the work of the man is too near the zero plane because he never 
received the adjustment by which he could climb to a higher level. 
There is no reason to think that this is due at all to want of natural 
ability ; but it arises from lack of proper artificial adaptations to meet 
artificial conditions. 

As most people think of values in terms of dollars, it may not be 
altogether an idle speculation to attempt to express in that way the 
loss arising year by year from this cause. Of course, the basis of 
the calculation is hypothetical, but it is entirely within the range of 
probability. There are 30,000 children who are annually turned out 
of school without a proper educational equipment for high grade 
service. Half of these are boys, and practically every boy becomes a 
producer in the sense that he will be employed in aiding in the con- 
version of natural products into substances suited for use, or in their 
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distribution. It is not unreasonable to assume that the alert, well- 
trained, intelligent worker is worth twenty-five cents a day, at least, 
more than the man who has not these qualities. To be on the side 
of safety. however, suppose there are only 10,000 who have capacity 
for this larger earning, then in the year of 250 days the increased 
value of products would be 623,000 dollars. This is not the whole 
story, however, for these inefficients have been accumulating, and 1f 
we take twenty years as the average earning period, there are 200,000 
of these workers some place in the world, and that world is annually 
twelve million dollars the poorer because they are not first-class 
operatives. It may be said that this picture is overdrawn and fanci- 
ful, but that is not the case. It is conjectural, but not fanciful, for 
every factor in the problem excepting one has been understated. The 
women, certainly an important part of the industrial earners, have 
been entirely omitted, only two-thirds of the men have been taken 
into account, and the increment for efficiency has been placed at a 
modest sum. Anyway, such a calculation at least gives a concrete- 
ness to the otherwise vague and meanignless statement that millions 
are lost yearly through lack of proper skill among producers. This 
want of expertness is largely due to that weakness in the social 
organization which fails to hold and to mould the individual at that 
plastic and critical period of life when he should be subject to the 
influences that would adjust him to the requirements of civilization ; 
but when, in fact, he is discounting his own earlier efforts by neglect, 
and his later life by disregard of reasonable prudence for the future. 

In Canada, at the present time, a body of able men under a 
strong leader is engaged in trying to preserve for the people what is 
left of their natural heritage in forests, minerals, animals, drainage 
basins, waterfalls and other material resources, in order that these, 
when needed, may be turned to public use. In one respect, too, the 
human element has not been overlooked, because measures for the 
preservation of life by guarding public health are under control of 
the commission. Disease reduces the productive power of a com- 
munity, therefore it is to be eliminated. There is alertness regarding 
these matters because the results are measurable in terms that all 
understand. The country has, however, apparently yet to awaken 
to a realization of the fact that mental waste is more detrimental to 
its interests than physical loss, and that it is the most inexcusable 
of spendthrift neglect to leave in its natural, crude, unproductive 
condition that human capacity which makes even civilization itself 
a possibility. 
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Attention has here been drawn to only one item in the catalogue 
of waste due to failure in the adjustments earlier spoken of, and 
there are others of equal magnitude. The causes of these are 
obvious and the remedies within reach, but they require intelligent 
application. In this matter our whole social order is falling short of 
its duties and its privileges, for there ought to be somewhere within 
our legislative and administrative agencies one capable of dealing 
with this evil, so that every member of the community would come 
into his inherent right of the full use of all his powers, and the state 
come into the best service of all its members. 

What is a man worth in dollars in his natural state? To what 
extent can that worth be made greater by proper treatment? Whose 
duty is it to undertake this supervision, and, as a beginning, compel 
every child to undergo suitable training until his sixteenth year of 
age? The answer to these questions sums up a very great problem 
in the conservation of our most valuable natural resource. 


W.S. EL Lis. 


THE LATEST COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. 


[A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis by John 
Skinner, D.D., Hon. M.A. (Contab.) Principal and Professor of 
old Testament Language and Literature, Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh]. 


For a long time students of the Old Testament have looked for- 
ward to the commentary on Genesis which is to take its place in the 
International series as the expression of the latest scholarship on a 
book that during the last century provoked the keenest controversy. 
At one time it was expected that Dr. Cheyne would undertake this 
important and delicate piece of work, but his zeal for the Jerahmeel 
theory evidently disqualified him for the production of a standard 
text-book, and six years ago the task was placed in the hands of Dr. 
Skinner, Principal of the Presbyterian College, Cambridge. The 
change, however, does not involve any actual loss, as those who wish 
to examine Professor Cheyne’s views can find them in his volume, 
Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (1907). 

Dr. Skinner has given great diligence and care to the preparation 
of the introduction and critical notes, so that we now possess in 
English a commentary that is worthy to stand side by side with the 
best specimens of German scholarship. A mere glance at the book 
_ will show the intelligent reader how far we have travelled from the 
traditional interpretations and barren controversies that cling to this 
great book until comparatively recent times. The book is thoroughly 
critical, but the writer does not lose himself in a mass of detail; any- 
one who is not prepared to go into all the linguistic minutiae can 
still follow the clear thread of exposition. Some of the writers in 
this series have not shown the same sense of proportion, e.g., when 
Dr. Briggs gives three pages, in small type, of grammatical and lexi- 
cographical material on the first psalm, it is difficult to understand 
to what particular constituency he is appealing. Some of these com- 
mentaries are rather difficult to handle on account of the fact that 
the student has to turn to two or three different places to find all that 
is said on a particular verse. Dr. Skinner, noting this, has tried to 
arrange his material in a more convenient form. 

A first class commentary on the book of Genesis is of great im- 
portance, as it gives us not merely the opinion of a particular scholar, 
but the results of centuries of scholarly investigation and discussion, 
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and supplies a work of reference to which the more studious ministers 
of all denominations will turn for instruction and guidance. Dr. 
Skinner would probably be the last to claim that his work is perfect 
and final; but there is one thing quite clear, that it will take its place 
as one of the best in this series, and that while containing much 
critical material which enables serious students to form their own 
opinions, the book has many comments that must be suggestive and 
inspiring to the thoughtful preacher. The work is professedly criti- 
cal rather than historical, but in most cases the criticism is in such 
a form that it can readily be used as the basis for fuller exegesis 
and exposition. 

Those of us who are working in this department have often won- 
dered to what extent Gunkel’s bold and suggestive work would in- 
fluence the next important English commentary, and as we look over 
Dr. Skinner’s book we can easily see that it has been considerable, 
though the English writer never sacrifices his independent judgment 
or slavishly follows the German critic. These generous words from 
the preface show the spirit in which our author regards the work of 
his predecessor: ‘‘ Every student must have felt that Gunkel’s work, 
with its aesthetic appreciation of the genius of the narratives, its 
wider historical horizons, and its illuminating use of mythological 
and folk lore parallels, has breathed a new spirit into the investiga- 
tion of Genesis, whose influence no writer on the subject can hope or 
wish to escape.” 

From one who occupies this standpoint and writes in this spirit 
we are not at all surprised to receive the following statement: “ The 
old controversies as to the compatibility of the earlier chapters with 
the conclusions of modern science are no longer, to my mind, a 
living issue; and I have not thought it necessary to occupy much 
space with their discussion.” This wise decision enables the author 
to throw over a lot of the old apologetic lumber and reserve his space 
for positive critical and constructive work. In this connection it may 
be well to point out that while the narrative in Gen. I is quite “ un- 
scientific’? when compared with the assured results of modern 
science, yet it does represent such science as had been attained by 
Hebrew scholars 2500 years ago. In other words, it is not mere 
poetry, but attempts in its own way to set forth the idea of the order 
of the world after which the scientific spirit is constantly seeking. 

In the period devoted to the preparation of this commentary, the 
author was, of course, called upon to review the whole question of 
the Documentary Theory, in view of recent attacks made upon it 
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from various quarters. ‘‘ Rather more attention has. been given to 
the recent reaction against the critical analysis of the Pentateuch, 
although I am very far from thinking that that movement, either in 
its conservative or its more radical manifestation, is likely to undo 
the scholarly work of the last hundred and fifty years. At all events, 
my own belief in the essential soundness of the prevalent hypothesis 
has been confirmed by the renewed examination of the text of Gene- 
sis which my present undertaking required.” This examination 
compels Dr. Skinner. to deal with our friend Dr. Orr, and it certainly 
shows how firmly the Decumentary hypothesis is entrenched in the 
world of O. T. scholarship when The Problem of the Old Testament 
can be referred to as “the ablest assault on the critical theory of 
the Pentateuch that has recently appeared in English.” Dr. Skinner’s 
reply is short and sharp. With regard to Dr. Orr’s view that J. and 
E. are not different documents, but different recensions of the same 
document, differing only in the use of the divine names, Dr. Skinner 
remarks: “It is all very well to quote from candid truth-loving 
opponents admissions of the close resemblance of the narratives, and 
the difficulty and uncertainty of the analysis, in particular instances, 
and to suggest that these admissions amount to a throwing up of the 
case; but no man with an independent grasp of the subject will be 
imposed on by so cheap a device.”” This and more to the like effect 
which shows that Dr. Orr has not contributed anything to the critical 
question, and while rebuking other people for their “ rationalism ” 
has himself circulated “ flimsy hypotheses ”’ of his own and senseless 
phrases stutch as “ Essential Mosaicity.” 

Professor Skinner does not treat the theory of Professor Eerd- 
mans with any greater sympathy. (For a brief statement of Eerd- 
mans’ views the reader is referred to Queen’s Quarterly, April, 1910). 
After giving a brief review of the theories recently advanced by the 
Leiden professor, he says: “A more bewildering hypothesis it has 
never been our lot to examine; and we cannot pretend to believe that 
it contains the rudiments of a successful analysis. There is much to 
be learned from Eerdmans’ work, which is full of acute observa- 
tions and sound reasoning in detail; but as a theory of the composi- 
tion of Genesis it seems to us utterly at fault.’ Eerdmans, at any 
rate, is an O. T. scholar working on a radical method and not a so- 
phistical apologist like Dr. Orr; but in spite of all the boldness of 
his attack we do not believe that he has very seriously modified the 
prevailing view as to the documents. 

The question of the historicity of the narratives is carefully 
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considered. Dr. Skinner does not dogmatise on the details, but pre- 
sents the evidence in an impartial manner, in fact, in some cases the 
evidence as thus given would, we believe, warrant a more decisive 
tone. His temper in dealing with these debated questions in conser- 
vative in the best sense of the word, but he sees clearly that, taking 
Genesis as a whole, we are moving not in the region of scientific 
fact, and national history, but rather in that of legend and popular 
story. “ The final test—though to any one who has learned to appre- 
ciate the spirit of the narratives it must seem almost brutal to apply 
it—is the hard matter-of-fact test of self-consistency and credibility. 
It is not difficult to show that Genesis relates incredibilities which no 
reasonable appeal to miracle will remove. With respect to the origin 
of the world, the antiquity of man on the earth, the distribution and 
relations of peoples, the beginnings of civilization, etc., its statements 
are at variance with the scientific knowledge of our time; and no 
person of educated intelligence accepts them in their plain natural 
sense. We know that angels do not cohabit with mortal women, that 
the Flood did not cover the highest mountains of the world, that the 
ark could not have accommodated all the species of animals then 
existing, that the Euphrates and Tigris have not a common source, 
that the Dead Sea was not formed in the time of Abraham, etc.” 
All this sounds quite negative; but this is not the final result, it is 
merely a preliminary clearance preparatory to a considerable amount 
of work devoted to the task of showing the historical, thelogical and 
religious significance of these ancient stories. Naturally, in the 
course of such a discussion the fact stands out clearly that there are 
many minute questions that can never be answered with absolute 
certainty, but much light is thrown upon ancient modes of thought 
and we are reminded, not in a formal but in a suggestive manner, 
of the fact that these poets and thinkers of the older time prepared 
the way for us and left to later generations a rich inheritance. 

In the interpretation of the particular narratives and texts, Dr. 
Skinner shows the same clear grasp of modern critical principles; 
he prefers the primitive concrete sense and declines to read into these 
early stories later theological ideas, e.g., he remarks on the view that 
the plural “us” in Gen. I: 26 is based on the idea of God as ‘the 
living personal synthesis of a fulness of powers and forces,’ “ that 
philosophic rendering of the concept of deity appears to be foreign 
to the theology of the O.T.”; he refers the image of God primarily 
to the bodily form and rejects the various messianic and allegorical 
interpretations of Gen. III: 15. 
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Any criticisms that may here be made only touch the fringe of 
this great subject, and are not meant to lessen our sense of indebted- 
ness to Dr. Skinner for this strong and efficient piece of work. In 
this commentary one expects to find the original Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin readings, as these are necessary to the critical discussions, but 
the quotations from German writers might have been translated for 
the benefit of those who are not familiar with that tongue. Phrases 
such as ‘ verzweifelt geschmacklose Construction,’ ‘scheue heid- 
wische Stimmung,’ etc., may be troublesome to many who ought to 
study the book. It may seem hypercritical to note the slight lapse 
which occurs in the comment on IV : 2—“ The previous story of the 
Fall, in which Adam, as representing the race, is condemned to hus- 
bandry, seems to be ignored.” Is it really correct to speak of Adam 
before chapter V where the word is first used as a proper name? 

In connection with chapter X XII, the story of Abraham offering 
his son Isaac, Dr. Skinner mentions two interpretations, one which 
takes it as “a literal occurrence,” and Gunkel’s view, that it is “a 
legend explaining the substitution of animal for human sacrifice in 
some type of ancient sanctuary.” But the view that is here given 
first can scarcely be called the literal view as usually understood, for 
we are told that Abraham was brooding over the subject “ till he 
seemed to hear the voice of God calling upon him to offer up his 
own son,” etc., and that “an inward monition stays his hand.” ‘This 
is surely a spiritualizing of the literal view. In fact, the interpreta- 
tion of this passage has passed through three stages: (1) It was 
regarded as a literally true narrative of an incident in the life of 
Abraham. (2) It is set forth as a prophetic presentation of a tradi- 
tion concerning Abraham meant to exalt the faith of that supposed 
father of the Hebrew race and to discourage child sacrifice. (3) 
Then comes Gunkel’s view, which does not exactly contradict (2) but 
seeks to go behind it and show that before the story was applied to 
Abraham and Jerusalem, it was a legend explaining how a ram came 
to be offered in the place of a child at the ancient sanctuary of 
Jeruel. Dr. Skinner thinks that, apart from philological details, 
Gunkel’s theory as to the original form of the story is quite probable. 

There are many other important topics which might call forth 
discussion not at all unprofitable in its character, e.g., the sober and 
skilful manner in which the author handles the group of questions 
that comes under the head of “ Babylon and the Bible,’ but we must 
forbear. It is sufficient to say once more that we have here a schol- 
arly piece of work, the result of years of careful investigation and 
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severe study, which no student of those ancient Scriptures can afford 
to ignore. It is a book that ought to be in every minister’s library 
and which if diligently used will enable the preacher to give exposi- 
tions that will be both instructive and inspiring. It is a relief to feel 
that all those dismal discussions on “‘ Genesis and Science ”’ are dead 
and buried, and that they no longer hinder our appreciation of the 
real revelation that is embodied in these noble stories. 


W. G. JoRDAN. 


PREVENTABLE EXPLOSIONS. 


NGINEERS, and men of scientific training, are expected, by 
those lacking such training, to explain every phenomenon that 
excites interest. If you are known to have studied any side of sci- 
ence, it is taken for granted that all fields of science are familiar to 
you. From sun-spots to an outbreak of hysteria,—you will be looked 
to as an authority by the great class who allow others to do their 
thinking. Especially when an accident occurs injuring many persons 
and much property, you will hear so many infallible explanations, 
that the great wonder is how such dangerous conditions could have 
been reached without the detection by some of the wise men. Still 
from year to year we have terrible accidents—usually explosions— 
the causes for which are by no means always clear even to those 
making the most careful study of the conditions. I shall ask you to 
note the records of a few, regarding which we think we have a clue. 


(I) Dust EXpLosIons. 


In 1872, in Glasgow, Scotland, the walls of some large flour 
mills were blown out, the interior reduced to ruins and a fire started 
which destroyed the surrounding buildings. Several persons were 
killed and many burned or injured by falling masonry. In 1878 the 
enormous Washburn, Diamond and Humboldt flour mills, of Minnea- 
polis, were the scene of a similar disaster. The explosion originated 
in the Washburn mill and was communicated by flame successively 
to the others. The walls, sixteen feet thick at the base, of solid 
masonry, were levelled with the ground, a wooden building fifty feet 
from the centre of the explosion was blown open, a sheet of corru- 
gated iron roofing 2 ft. by 6 ft. was thrown more than two miles, 
strong plate-glass windows one-fourth mile away were torn out, sash 
and all, into the street, and an immense volume of smoke and flames, 
600 to 800 feet high, was projected into the air. In neither of these 
cases were there other explosive substances on the premises than the 
ordinary materials connected with the manufacture of flour from 
wheat. The boilers had not burst, and the origin of the explosion 
was finally traced to sparks produced by the striking together of a 
pair of mill-stones through the stopping of the feed. The sparks 
ignited the mixture of fine flour dust and air surrounding them, and 
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this combustion spread with enormous rapidity through the dust 
boxes or conduits attached to each pair of mill-stones, and thence to 
the stive room where a very large volume of this inflammable mix- 
ture is always found when a mill is working. The flame of the 
explosion travelled throughout the mills, using as channels of com- 
munication the passages where the air was charged with the fine flour 
dust produced by the cleansing and sifting processes. Compact 
masses of flour are inflamed with difficulty, but where a strong cur- 
rent of air is filled with fine particles of flour just from the stones and 
at a temperature of 120° to 140° F. we have the elements of com- 
bustion in a sensitive condition. Several small explosions had pre- 
viously occurred in different parts of different mills, but were not 
considered worthy of study. Knowing the chemical composition of 
flour, we can estimate the mechanical work which a given mass can 
perform, and we find that the contents of an ordinary sack when 
mixed with 4000 cub. ft. of air would generate sufficient force to 
throw a mass of 2500 tons to a height of 100 feet. In the Washburn 
mills 1000 Ibs. of dust were collected each day, so we can comprehend 
the condition of things at any moment that a flame might reach this 
mixture. When the last portions of a grist are leaving the stones it 
is often charred and converted into tinder, which will ignite wood, 
and this under the influence of a strong draught of air was the cause 
of the trouble. 

Since flour dust and air have proven so explosive, we should 
expect solids of similar constitution to form similar mixtures. In 
Chicago several years ago such an explosion of oatmeal occurred in 
the Oliver mills; in New York City, starch in a candy factory, also 
rice dust, malt dust, and spice dust, in the mills in which these sub- 
stances are ground. In a Providence soap works, in 1890, a violent 
explosion occurred of dry soap powder, known as “ Soapine.” Saw- 
dust explosions are quite numerous, and among the worst on record 
are those in the Pullman Car shops, and in Geldowsky’s Furniture 
factory in Cambridge, Mass. 

Not only carbonaceous dust, but also pulverized metals are dan- 
gerous under similar conditions. Zinc dust was being melted in the 
Bethlehem Zinc Works, by pressing it into blocks and piling them in 
a furnace. A workman thought to save himself the trouble of com- 
pressing the material, by shovelling the dust directly into the top of 
the furnace. The first shovelful caused an explosion that blew the 
workman off the furnace and drove the blade of the shovel into the 
roof of the building. In general we may say that when we are deal- 
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ing with an oxidizable material in a finely divided state, if we mix it 
with a large volume of air and have the cloud of particles so dense 
that the ignition of one will ignite its neighbors, we have the proper 
conditions for an explosion. 

As the gaseous state represents the state of finest division, and 
is most easily mingled with the supporter of combustion, we shall 
expect that the vapors of such volatile substances as kerosene, petro- 
leum, etc., will add their quota to the explosions. Such liquids are 
apt to escape from their receptacles, and appear in unexpected places, 
and expose such great! surfaces for evaporation that the atmosphere 
of a room will very rapidly become charged to the proportions most 
dangerous. The volatility of that most useful substance kerosene 1s 
much greater than ordinarily supposed. It has been shown that from 
an open shallow dish American water white oil of 106° flashing point, 
lost 20.4 per cent. in twenty-four hours. An oil of 75° flashing point 
lost 27.4 per cent. This shows that thin layers of such oils escaping 
from their receptacles should not be examined with an open lamp 
flame. The diffusion of the vapors from such substances produces 
an explosive train along which a flame will travel with great rapidity. 
The vapors of nitrobenzene from a broken vessel flowed along the 
ceiling of a laboratory forty feet long and became ignited at a single 
gas jet at the furthest extremity of the room, and a sheet of flame 
flashed along the upper part of the room from the lamp to where the 
liquid was spilled. 

The mineral oil store of Exeter, England, was in 1882 a number 
of arched caves in a bank beside a canal. A foreman, wishing to 
remove some of the oils early one day, visited the store before day- 
break. He set his lantern about twenty-seven feet from the doors 
of the cave. As soon as the doors were opened he noted the odor of 
benzine, and almost instantly a flame proceeded from the lantern to 
the rnouth of the cave and an explosion followed which ignited the 
oil in the storehouses. A cylinder containing hydrocarbon oil was 
being rolled across a railway yard when it ignited. The nearest 
source of ignition was a boiler fire sixty feet away. The holds of 
vessels carrying petroleum, etc., are very apt to become so charged 
with the vapors as to produce great loss of life and property. It is 
found that there is a leakage of about five per cent. of petroleum in 
barrels, and more than twice that much of naphtha. One volume of 
the liquid will yield 140 volumes of vapor at ordinary temperature 
and will render 16000 volumes of air inflammable, 6000 volumes vio- 
lently explosive, and 3000 volumes combustible. Such a cargo is 
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more dangerous than one of dynamite, as the latter will usually wait 
for a flame to be brought to it, while the former is constantly reach- 
ing out in all directions. A mixed cargo of volatile inflammable 
liquids and explosive, reaches the maximum of dangerous arrange- 
ments, and several disasters have occurred from such reckless disre- 
gard of common prudence. In 1880 and 1881 a number of explosions 
took place on board steamers, especially on British men-of-war, in 
all parts of the world. For some time no explanation could be had, 
and nihilists, fenians, and infernal machines were most frequently 
connected with them. It was noted, however, in one case, that the 
explosion was immediately preceded by a man carrying a lamp into 
a storeroom in which were paints and oils. Investigations followed, 
and it was found that a new dryer recently introduced and called 
“xerotine siccative’ was a very volatile petroleum product. The 
vapor of this had exploded, and a similar shock and flame exploded 
the powder magazine of the Doteral in the Straits of Magellan, with 
a result of the loss of eight officers and 135 men. The U.S. steamer 
Atlanta in 1891 was in the same way nearly wrecked by leakage from 
packages of Japan dryers and Dammar varnishes, which gave off 
explosive vapors at ordinary temperature.. The same material ex- 
ploded on board the U.S. ships Philadelphia and Bennington. A 
similar accident happened on the Cunarder Servia in 1896 and an- 
other in the Market House of Washington in 1898. In London in 
1897 a lady was fatally injured by the ignition of a petroleum hair 
wash which was used as a shampoo, and such authority as Lord Kel- 
vin stated that ignition might have been brought about by frictional 
electricity. The use of naphtha or gasolene for carburetting water 
gas resulted in a serious explosion in Rochester, N.Y., in 1887, by 
which three men were killed, twenty injured, three large flour mills 
destroyed, and miles of streets torn up. <A pipe line to convey the 
naphtha from the transportation lines or storetanks to the works, a 
distance of one and one-half miles, was used twice a week to deliver 
12000 to 15000 gallons. Sewer contractors in blasting bent and broke 
the pipe, and the above total amount found its way into the sewer, 
and so through the city. The odor was noted at a point one mile 
from the break within an hour of the beginning of the pumping. 
The explosive mixture of air and vapor was ignited by a boiler fire 
which was reached by the vapor finding its was from the sewer 
through an untrapped water closet. In 1852 the vessel Ama- 
zon was lost through an explosion of the vapor of turpentine, and in 
1891 the Lividia from the vapor of carbon disulphide. Varnishes 
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are made by dissolving nitrocellulose in ether, alcohol, etc., and such 
a liquid is highly dangerous if exposed to flames. 

Coal gas mixed with air has proven a very fertile cause of explo- 
sions, beginning with that of the lime purifier in London in 1814. 
Popularly, coal gas itself is believed to be explosive, which of course 
is not at all true, as was shown when at the siege of Paris, in 1871, 
the German projectiles penetrated the gas holders and ignited the gas 
which burned quietly as a jet, the pressure of the gas preventing the 
ingress of the air. The principal explosions from this cause have 
arisen from the leakage of gas into sewers, cesspools, cellars and 
other enclosed places. «In New York City the chemist of the Gas 
Company denied that their loss by leakage was more than 100 mil- 
lions of cubic feet per year, while in general it is held to be about 
ten per cent. This is quite sufficient to render it dangerous to carry 
a flame into an old cellar in a city. 

The liquefaction of true gases, such as acetylene, chlorine, car- 
bon dioxide and air has introduced these to the list of.dangerous 
materials to be handled commercially. In the case of all of these, 
except acetylene, improvements in containers and experience in deal- 
ing with them have largely removed the probability of injury. The 
conditions connected with the decomposition of liquid acetylene have 
yet to be defined with certainty. 

W. T. MacCLeMeEntT. 
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NEW MOVEMENTS IN SCOTTISH EDUCATION. 


————_. 


T no time in the world’s history has so much thoughtful attention 
been given to the science and art of education as during the last 
forty years. Yet it seems as if we are no nearer to a final settlement 
of our most important questions. Educational difficulties, like the 
poor, are always with us. All over the world the great nations are 
turning themselves into huge Education Committees, believing, as 
Aristotle did, that education is part of the Statesman’s Art, and that 
it is a matter of national concern to train the young to be good and 
efficient citizens in the future. While some states are sensitive to 
the claims of tradition, and others exhibit a tendency to fly from one 
extreme to another, all are keenly interested in what is being actu- 
ally attempted and accomplished elsewhere, so as to benefit by any 
successful experiments and reforms. The system of education in 
Scotland has had a long and honourable tradition behind it, but re- 
cently there have. been considerable changes, culminating in the 
Mmicaiom(oeotianad)) Acts; 1908. oIt may) therefore,) be of) some 
interest to see exactly the new position taken up in Scotland with 
regard to educational matters. 

Within the last ten or twelve years great changes have been 
made and the result has been that the Scottish schools have been 
graded into a more uniform national system, the school age has been 
raised, the size of classes has been reduced, evening continuation 
classes may be made compulsory, medical inspection of school chil- 
dren has been introduced, and the whole system of training teachers 
and of staffing schools has been remodelled. The Education (Scot- 
land) Act of 1908 marks the latest of the new departures, and may 
radically alter the organisation and local administration of schools. 
The larger towns have made haste to obey the new mandates, and 
the smaller burghs and parishes have been compelled to follow suit, 
so that, in this school year which has just commenced, the new system 
will be in operation in practically every school area in Scotland. 

Hitherto there has been no great uniformity in the designations 
of schools; some of the terms were no longer applicable ; some were 
restricted in their application; others were merely of historical in- 
terest, and had no relation to the kind of work being done in the 
schools. The Scotch Education Department wishes to end: this con- 
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fusion and proposes to use a uniform nomenclature, which will be 
based solely on the character of the curriculum. 

The Primary School gives an education based on English to 
pupils up to the age of 14. Foreign languages are excluded from the 
curriculum. The normal organisation of such a school contains the 
following divisions: (a) Infant Division, for children under 7 years 
of age; (b) Junior Division, for children between the ages of 7 and 
10; (c) Senior Division, for children between the ages of 10 and 12. 
Liberty of classification irrespective of age is permitted, but as a 
general rule children will be between these ages. This classification 
holds good for these ages in all schools, whether Primary, Interme- 
diate or Secondary. In all Divisions the scheme of work includes 
physical exercises, needlework for girls, singing by note, drawing 
with or without manual occupations, committing poetry to memory, 
and, in addition, the three R’s. In the Junior Division, nature study 
and geography are added, while history is only commenced in the 
Senior Division. This classification and curriculum is the same in 
the Primary School and in the elementary departments of Interme- 
diate and Secondary schools for children up to the age of twelve. 
There is a break at this stage and pupils must now pass the “ quali- 
fying examination.” Once this is done, pupils must choose whether 
they are to remain at the Primary school or to go to an Intermediate 
or a Secondary school. Should they remain, they enter the Supple- 
mentary classes, which are for children from 12 to 14 years of age. 
At the end of this course, pupils should obtain the Merit Certificate. 
The Supplementary course has been entirely reorganised and will be 
more fully discussed later. 

The Intermediate School has an elementary department also, 
but receives its name from the fact that it provides a three years’ 
course of instruction in languages, mathematics, science, etc., to 
pupils beyond the age of twelve who have passed the “ qualifying 
examination.’ As a rule, pupils may take only two languages other 
than English; but otherwise a considerable amount of choice is al- 
lowed. These pupils, at the age of 15 or 16, should obtain the 
Intermediate ‘Certincate,, 

The Secondary School goes beyond this. While also providing 
an elementary department, which is usually for fee-paying pupils 
only, it is distinguished by the fact that it furnishes a five years’ 
course beyond “the qualifying examination” stage. Here the first 
three years of the course are practically the same as the Intermediate 
course. Secondary pupils likewise sit the Intermediate Certificate 
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examination when they are ready for it, at about 15 or 16. After 
that Greek may be begun and more specialisation is permitted along 
definite lines. For example, pupils may prepare themselves more 
particularly for the university, as indeed most of them do. The real 
Secondary course, then, is from about 15 or 16 to 17 or 18; this 
means a two years’ course, but the intention is to make it soon a three 
years’ course. It will thus be seen that Intermediate schools are to 
be found in those towns which are so small that they would have an 
insufficient number of secondary pupils to justify them in incurring 
the expense of a special staff for secondary work. These towns send 
their secondary pupils to the nearest big town which possesses a 
Secondary school, and certain scholarships or grants in aid are given 
to defray travelling and other expenses. In the same way, burghs 
and villages, which possess only a Primary school, send their inter- 
mediate or secondary pupils at the age of twelve to the nearest 
Intermediate or Secondary school, as the case may be. In the whole 
of Scotland the number of such travelling*pupils is very large, espe- 
cially in districts surrounding big towns. Indeed, country pupils 
more than hold their own with town pupils, and are frequently to be 
found at the head of their classes. Perhaps this is to be accounted 
for by the fact that, generally, only the best of the country pupils go 
to town, and their primary education up to the age of twelve has 
been in every way as good as they could have got in town schools. 
Secondary pupils should, at the age of 17 or 18, obtain the “ Leaving 
Certificate.” This certificate, if it contains a pass in certain specified 
subjects, is accepted in lieu of the preliminary examination for en- 
trance into the Scottish universities. 

‘ The aim in this new classification of schools is that “ the curri- 
culum of each type of school should be so arranged as to present, at 
the age at which pupils normally leave, a certain unity and complete- 
ness.” But the Department insists, on the other hand, “that as 
between the Secondary school and the various Intermediate schools 
of the same district there should be no unnecessary divergence of 
curriculum in the earlier stages, so that transference from the one 
to the other may not be impeded.” Formerly the Secondary school 
was entirely dominated by the university requirements; no provision 
was made for those who desired to enter business or commerce, or 
indeed any occupation which required no university training. Com- 
promises were made when modern languages came necessarily into 
greater prominence, and classical and modern sides were organised 
in Secondary schools. Still, however, there was little or no provision 
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made for those who could not afford to stay at school till the course 
was completed. Therefore many were forced to leave practically in 
the middle of their secondary course. The problem then to be solved 
was this: Firstly, pupils should receive a certain complete and unt: 
fied education at each of the normal leaving ages, and not merely the 
first few years broken off from a full secondary course. Secondly, 
the education at each break should be the best possible preparation 
for the succeeding stage. Lastly, the traditional ladder between 
Primary schools and the universities should always be kept in place 
for all pupils. These requirements constitute the dilemma that con- 
fronts every educational system. France does not attempt to solve 
it. The French Secondary school begins normally at 9 years of age 
and continues for 9 years. There may be a preparatory section, 
where pupils enter at 6 or 7 and do the same work as at primary 
schools. The main point is that secondary education begins at 9 
years of age, and primary education is no preparation for it. The 
same holds good for Germany. For instance, in Prussia, boys in- 
tended for secondary schools would leave the elementary school 
when they are nine years old, and have only been at an elementary 
school for three years. Of course, the probability is that such boys 
would never have been at a primary school at all; they would have 
attended the preparatory department of a secondary school from 6-9 
years of age. Both in France and Germany, elementary pupils are 
at a great disadvantage, for after the age of 10 it is almost impossible 
for them to enter a secondary school unless they go back and sit 
beside boys of 9 years. 

In Scotland, the parting of the ways is postponed till the child is 


12 years of age. All education is alike till then. The age at which: 


the child is to be withdrawn practically decides the type of school 
which he will attend after the age of twelve. Pupils likely to leave 
at 14 take the supplementary classes till that time in a Primary 
school; pupils leaving at 15 or 16 go to an Intermediate school; and 
those whose school life can be prolonged till 17 or 18 attend a second- 
ary school, and take first the intermediate course and then the sec- 
ondary course. Intermediate pupils may make up their minds to stay 
two years longer. In that case they simply go to the nearest Second- 
ary school and take the secondary course. Once the leaving age is 
determined, pupils receive either a two or a three or a five years’ 
course which is complete in itself, has different subjects, and is 
therefore more likely to suit the particular needs of their future 
vocations. 


ee 
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Intermediate and Secondary schools may be dismissed with this 
brief mention, but the supplementary course in Primary schools 
merits further attention. Usually it is taught in the Primary school 
building. | However, there is a tendency in larger cities, such as 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and’ Dundee, to build and equip schools solely 
for this purpose, which are devoted therefore to the education and 
training of those who are to become craftsmen or workmen gener- 
ally. Stobswell Public school, Dundee, is a school of this type and 
has been regarded as a model by delegates from other City School 
Boards. The great advantage is that the work can be more cen- 
tralised and teachers can specialise more deeply. 

Besides carrying on the subjects of the lower divisions, supple- 
mentary pupils must take a special course. These special courses— 
the commercial, the industrial, the rural course, household manage- 
ment for girls, and navigation for seaboard towns—are interesting 
because of the effort made therein to provide an education suitable 
for the locality and for the future needs of the pupils. They are 
outlines of possibilities, and are not likely to be carried out in their 
entirety in the two years alloted in the supplementary course. It is 
intended, however, that what is done then should be followed out 
without any essential change in method when attendance at advanced 
evening continuation classes replaces the day school. 

At this point a word or two must be added concerning Scottish 
evening continuation classes. Volumes have been written about 
adolescence and the difficulties and dangers of this critical period. 
Efforts to cope with these, however, are not so easy to initiate. So 
perhaps the most striking innovation is the powers conferred on 
School Boards with regard to evening continuation classes by the 
Act of 1908, which forces boards to provide classes with reference 
to the crafts and industries of the district, in addition to the physical 
exercises and general subjects which all must take. Boards are also 
empowered to frame by-laws making attendance at these evening 
classes compulsory on all young persons from 14-17 years of age. 
Further, hours of attendance at these classes count as hours of em- 
ployment, and employers are punished if they employ youths during 
their evening class hours or if the number of hours together with 
the evening class hours exceeds the Parliamentary limit of employ- 
ment. In fact, there are penalties for defaulting pupils, parents, and 
employers. Scotland is thus the first part of the United Kingdom 
which has been entrusted to carry out this momentous experiment of 
making the instruction and control of adolescents a matter of state 
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concern. The Children Act, 1908, and the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1908, are intended to cope with the evils of street trading, casual 
and unskilled labour, and blind-alley occupations generally, and also 
to create a healthy public opinion, which will regard evening con- 
tinuation classes as a part of trade instruction, now that the old- 
fashioned type of apprenticeship is almost obsolete. The period of 
adolescence must, in the language of a Departmental Circular, be 
employed in giving “a competent knowledge of some craft, industry, 
or occupation which offers a reasonable chance of providing a means 
of livelihood in adult years.” 

Medical inspection and supervision is also provided for by the 
Act of 1908. “A school board may, and where required by the De- 
partment shall, provide for medical examination and supervision of 
pupils.” The Department undertakes to pay half of the cost and 
reserves the right to bring compulsion to bear on recalcitrant school 
boards. All children must be examined at least three times during 
the elementary period: at entering school, during the period, and at 
the end of the elementary course. Medical officers will work with 
the public health authorities, with voluntary agencies, with physical 
instructors and with teachers, so that defects can be remedied and 
education can be adapted to the capacities of each child. This school 
medical service will also work in connection with open-air schools, 
holiday homes, and schools for cripples and for Defectives. 

One result of the recent compulsion in physical training and 
medical inspection has been that small School Boards have united to 
secure the services of a competent and qualified physical instructor, 
and also to obtain a medical officer for the combined area. This 
co-operation is to all intents and purposes a real amalgamation and 
may pave the way for an extension of area for school administration. 
Teachers and other educationalists have for a long time agitated for 
larger school areas than the parish or burgh; for small School Boards 
consisting of five farmers or other workers are not always enlight- 
ened masters either for public servants or for the public good. The 
clauses in the bill dealing with that matter had to be dropped as the 
opposition was too great from small School Boards, which thought 
themselves in danger of being swamped entirely by County Councils. 
This new co-operation may, however, convince them of the benefits 
to be derived from larger administrative areas. 

The training of teachers is too large a subject to be dealt with 
here, but, before concluding, I might refer to the reduction in the 
size of classes. This year in primary schools the limit is 50, in sup- 
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plementary classes 40, in intermediate and secondary courses 30; and 
in any practical class, such as experimental science, only 20 pupils 
are allowed to be under the charge of one teacher. This regulation 
taxes very severely both the staffing and accommodation in schools. 
More teachers and more class-rooms will be needed, and large rooms 
will be out of date. In the code for 1910 the Department announces 
that it has under consideration the further restriction of the size of 
class to be taught by one teacher. It is generally agreed that any 
movement in this direction makes for greater educational efficiency 
by concentrating the teacher’s powers on a smaller class and allowing 
each pupil to have more individual attention. 

These are a few of the modern developments in Scottish educa- 
tion; they are interesting and instructive, because they show how 
Scotland is trying to improve the education of its million children 
in accordance with the changing needs of the times. No nation can 
afford to stand still; for what is being done in schools to-day will be 
vital for the national welfare in the future. Economic, social, and 
political reasons compel the state to act, for in these days of demo- 
cracy we must educate our masters. Wherever there is democracy 
there must be education. 


SINCLAIR LAIRD. 


HINDUISM AS SEEN FROM THE HINDU 
POINT OF VIEW. 





N the following pages we shall very briefly examine some of the 
main features of Hinduism. Its followers number about 207 mil- 
lions—mostly in India. It is one of the oldest religions in the world, 
and through thousands of years it has had a strange and stirring 
history. Again and again it has been assailed from within and from 
without; but in all its struggles it has shown a wonderful power of 
absorbing much that is best and worthiest in the other religions and 
beliefs that have come into conflict with it, and a wonderful power 
also of adapting itself to the changing needs of the times. Even the 
various practices of idolatry common amongst the original inhabi- 
tants of India have been taken in, but transformed into interesting 
symbolic worship and apprehension in outward forms of the inner 
essence of all things. 

The story of the long ethnic and religious struggles in ancient 
India is very fascinating —the struggle between the conquering 
Aryans, with their simple nature worship, their strong Monotheism, 
their high moral feeling and sublime metaphysical aspirations, and 
the original inhabitants of India—the Dasyus—a strange mixture of 
races with their passionate energy, their adoration of nature in all 
its terrible aspects, their diverse beliefs and practices. 

The antiquity, the strange history, the prominent position of 
Hinduism to-day among the religions of the world—these alone are 
sufficient to claim our attention even apart from the spiritual truths 
it professes to teach. 

Hinduism at the first glance appears a vast confused mass of 
divers kinds of religious beliefs and practices, from the lowest forms 
of Animism to the sublimest speculations of pure Monism. The 
ethnic struggles mentioned above may to some extent explain this 
marvellous variety. 

But closer examination of this very chaos reveals another strik- 
ing feature of Hinduism—its universality. It has no one church 
enforcing a tniform creed or rigid ceremonial. Each person is al- 
lowed to choose his or her own creed and to hold whatever belief 
best suits him or her individually. This is the doctrine of Ishta—or 
individual choice. 
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Hinduism would go even further. It is not satisfied with per- 
mitting great heterodoxy of opinion merely within its own fold. It 
would maintain that there can be no real conflict between the various 
religions of the world. Neither truth nor love can be the monopoly 
of any one of them. All religions are but the various ways in which 
humanity is seeking to attain her ideal, to fulfil herself; they are but 
sects of one universal religion. In the Hindu sacred writings we 
read these words of infinite love and toleration: 

“Whoever come to Me, through whatsoever form I reach 
them, they are all struggling through paths that in the end always 
lead to Me.” (BHAGAVAD GITA). 

Again: 

“Though many are the ways by which man’s questioning soul 
Wanders in Vedas, Systems, Shastras, seeking THEE, 


Thou art the goal of all—for e’en as rivers roll 
Many and diverse paths, yet all meet in the sea.” 


(Mahimnastotra. Trans. by Mrs. Westbrook). 

It is said of other prophets of other religions: 

“Wherever thou seest extraordinary purity and extraordinary 

holiness raising and purifying mankind, know thou that [ am 

there.” 
Surely here is no room for sectarianism, bigotry, fanaticism and re- 
ligious persecution, which have too long, alas, disturbed the world’s 
peace and happiness. 

Popular Hinduism is expressed generally in the various 

a. Puranas, i.e., semi-historical accounts of remote times. There 
are 36 of these recognized; and they form a vast encyclopedia of 
science, art, religion and morals, 

b. Ithihasas—including the two yey Epics of India: 

i. Ramayana—dealing with the Aryan conquest and colonisation 
of Southern India and Ceylon. In the life of the Aryan king Rama, 
and his queen Sita, in their banishment from the kingdom, in their 
piety, endurance and devotion, are depicted the Hindu ideals of a 
perfect man and a perfect woman. 

ii. Mahabharata—a vast collection of legends and episodes in 
the lives of the Aryan kings and peoples. It contains the most 
famous jewel of Indian literature —The Bhgavad Gita, or the Lord’s 
Song, which is considered the quintessence of Hinduism. 

These epics together present most graphic and vivid pictures of 
the culture and civilisation, the social and political life, the ~ ° 
and thought, of ancient India. 
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Philosophic Hinduism is expounded mainly in the Upanishads— 
philosophical writings representing various schools of thought—from 
the pure materialism of the Charvakas, the cold agnosticism of the 
Sankhayas, the inspiring theology of the Dvaita Vedantins, the 
strict metaphysical Monism of the Advaita—all have their place in 
Hindu philosophy. Therein are discussed in various ways such sub- 
jects as—the nature of the Cosmos, the nature of man, the relation 
of man to his fellow-man, and his relation to the universe, the object 
of existence, the aim and path of human progress. 

The whole course ‘of evolution is traced, beginning with the 
original principle, the first cause or Parabrahman; Its dual manifes- 
tation as matter and spirit, as Prakriti and Purusha or Logos; Its 
tertiary manifestation as Fohat, the light of the Logos, the one 
essence of all energy and life; The commencement of evolution by 
the intellectual energy of the Logos; the whole process to the present 
heterogeneous universe is traced. 

And then is elaborated a conception which Hinduism claims as 
its great contribution to the world of thought—that of unity in di- 
versity, of the one life manifesting itself in all the various forms 
familiar to us, of the spiritual solidarity of mankind. 

And on this principle of the unity of all selves and the conse- 
quent necessity for harmony in individual, family, and social rela- 
tions, the Hindu ethical system is based. The love of humanity, the 
brotherhood of mankind, the sympathy for lower animals, all these 
and others follow as corollaries. 

Spiritual realisation of the oneness of the universe is the aim 
of the Hindu religion. To attain this union, this harmony with the 
universal law, is the life’s purpose of the Hindu. 

The precepts of Y6ga, the science of effort and union teaches 
how to attain this end, this harmony in the universe. Three paths 
are indicated: 

a. Karma Yoga—the path of works, for the active, the energetic. 

b. Gnana Yoga—the path of knowedge, of wisdom, for the in- 

tellectual, the thinker. 

c. Bhakti Yoga—the path of love and devotion, for the emo- 

tional, the zsthetic. 
But all these paths finally blend into one in the life of the perfect 
man. 
M. R. NarAsSIMHA AIYANGAR 
London, England, 13th June, 1910. (of Mysore). 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


(1) Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. (2) Hygiene for 
Young People. (3) The Ontario Public School Hygiene for Forms 
IVeand Vi By AvP) KnightuMA.: M.D. 


Of all the numerous physiological processes that go on in the 
human body, not ten per cent. of them are normally committed to our 
charge; and the utterly irrational way we use some of the powers 
we have, hardly justifies our being entrusted with more. Two duties 
seem evident. It is our first to provide in sufficient quantity and of 
proper quality, food, air, clothing and exercise, without carelessness 
on the one hand or two much carefulness on the other, and our 
second, to avoid meddling with what lies entirely beyond our 
province. Except in special cases, a knowledge of the ordinary laws: 
of health should be acquired before the age of fifteen. It is better 
for the adult to run some unhygienic risks, than to become too ab- 
sorbed in hygiene. People have become much more faddy and life 
has become appreciably less worth living since the invention of the 
word “ hygiene.” 

During the past few years, innumerable little manuals have 
found their way to the bookstalls and hundreds of articles on the 
subject have appeared in the popular magazines. Some of the writ- 
ers show an entire lack of knowledge of both anatomy and of modern 
physiology. They have all been moved apparently by the same high 
aim, viz., the improvement of the mental and physical status of the 
race. But it is fair to enquire how far these ideals have been real- 
ized. The physical, we are told, has improved. Most of us, however, 
wili refuse to admit improvement where the mind is omitted 
from the equation. Neurologists tell us that the mental status of 
mankind generally, shows a decided retrograde movement. Statistics 
confirm this opinion. In England, one in every 278 of the entire 
population is of unsound mind. Forty years ago the proportion 
stood one to every 418. The increase is doubtless due to a variety 
of causes. This is not the place to discuss them. In view, however, 
of the evidence supplied by these statistics, it is certain that any 
education that makes men faddy and introspective should have the 
red label of danger attached to it. Morbid introspection is the chief 
characteristic of neurasthenia. Neurasthenia is a borderland con- 
dition. 
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These observations have been suggested by a somewhat hurried 
review of a number of the more popular texts on hygiene now 
offered the general public. 

It is refreshing to turn from these to a study of the manuals by 
Dr. Knight. The first, “ Introductory Physiology and Hygiene,” is 
intended for teachers. It consists largely of elementary physiology 
and anatomy—the only sound foundation for a work on hygiene. 
The work is so arranged that it may be conveniently taken up as a 
part of nature study. “Hygiene for Young People” is the title of 
the second volume. This is a book for the pupil. Physiology still 
forms the foundation of the teaching. Ventilation, food, exercise, 
rest and clothing are discussed in a decidedly attractive manner. The 
advance is made in easy stages. The author never loses sight of the 
fact that a healthy mind is just as essential to the well-being of an 
individual as a healthy body. And this is just where his books differ 
from the most of the so-called health manuals. 


The third volume, “ The Ontario Public School Hygiene,” has 
been authorized by the Minister of Education for Ontario as the 
text-book for use in forms IV and V of the public schools. It is 
a continuation of volume II. The same subjects are treated, but 
more fully. Chapter XXV is devoted to considering the need of 
attention to the position of the body in the varying attitudes of work 
and the importance to the individual of the early formation of 
“habit.” In addition there are excellent chapters on the special 
senses, alcohol, tuberculosis, heredity, emergencies, etc. One is 
struck with the large amount of suggestive comment that occurs 
everywhere in the text—so much so, that even the experienced hy- 
gienist will be forced to admit that he has never before had this or 
that particular idea presented to him in quite so attractive a way. 
It is to be regretted that the author did not devote a chapter exclu- 
sively to the consideration of manners.—The axiom of William of 
Wykeham, that “ Manners maketh man,” has been accepted as wise 
and truthful by the whole Anglo-Saxon race and beyond it. Good 
manners learned in youth become habitual and automatic. The more 
of the little details of the daily round that we hand over to the 
effortless custody of automatism, the more we free ourselves for 
the serious things of life’s work. The laws of health should 
be learned in youth. We have read Dr. Knight’s manuals on hygiene 
from cover to cover and unhesitatingly commend them. 


Jas. Turrp. 
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Reginald Pecock’s Book of Faith, a Fifteenth Century Theolo- 
gical Tractate. Edited by J. L. Morison, M.A., Professor of 
History in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


This book of Bishop Pecock, edited by Professor Morison, of 
Queen’s, is an important contribution to our knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the fifteenth century. Like Pecock’s earlier book, ‘“‘ The Re- 
presser,” this is intended to be a refutation of the views of the Lol- 
lards regarding images, pilgrimages and papal authority; but while 
it upholds the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, it at 
the same time regards reason as,the ultimate judge of truth. In so 
far as it does this it may be considered as an important contribution 
to the Christian Renaissance in England. It was this heretical view, 
however, which drew the attention and brought on him the condem- 
nation of the Anglican Church. To escape the fagot he recanted, 
and himself consigned his writings to the flames. 

Pecock cannot be called a vigorous or clear writer, his reason- 
ing is often confused, his language is very archaic, and coming so 
shortly after Langworth and Chaucer and Gower, and as the con- 
temporary of Fortescue and Sir Thomas Malory, this seems the more 
striking. There is, too, a strange mixture of Latinisms and Angli- 
cism, while the style is at one time scholastic and at another legal. 

Professor Morison in his preliminary essay certainly much over- 
estimates Pecock’s place in furthering the general Renaissance. We 
cannot endorse the statement: ‘“ But such as he is, he is not simply 
the best that fifteenth-century England has to offer, he is the one 
man of the country who may be classed with the Italians. Sir John 
Fortescue is a belated patriarch, who grasped such truth as is vouch- 
safed to patriotic Englishmen of sound but heavy understanding; 

even the great men who adorned Tudor England by their 
worth and abilities were but imperfect heroes of renaissance thought, 
and the noblest of them, finding character suffering at the expense 
ot mind, chose the Kinkgdom of Heaven when the new road to truth 
seemed to lead elsewhere.” 

Professor Morison is very strong in his epithets, as when he 
calls Machiavelli’s teaching “coldly calculating villainy.” In esti- 
mating the character of a man or of his writings we must always 
take into consideration the local and temporary circumstances in 
which he lived and wrote, and not judge him by the wholly changed 
views of a much later century. The government of Florence was at 
that time in a state of utter confusion, and Machiavelli thought, as 
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did Dante before him during the struggle of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
billines, that the only hope of relief from that confusion was in the 
establishing of an absolute monarchy. 

The book, “ De Fide,” in its present form is carefully edited by 
Professor Morison from the Ms. in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and there is at the end of the volume a short but useful 


glossary of the more archaic words. 
G. D. FERGUSON. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 





FAREWELL TO PROFESSOR MACFADYEN. 

On Friday evening, Sept. 16, a dinner was held in the Convoca- 
tion Hall of Knox College for the purpose of tendering a formal 
farewell to Dr. MacFadyen, who for twelve years has held the chair 
of Old Testament Literature, and ten days later the professor left 
our shores to take up in the city of Glasgow work in the same de- 
partment which had formerly been carried on by Dr. George Adam 
Smith. It seems quite fitting that the organ of Queen’s University 
should join in the general expression of regret at the loss which is 
sustained by Knox College, the city of Toronto, and the Presbyterian 
Church by the departure of Professor MacFadyen. He was not able 
to visit us as often as we would have liked to have seen him or to 
make frequent contributions to the pages of the Quarterly, but con- 
sidering the many demands upon his time and strength he showed 
himself to be a good neighbour, and when he came among us we felt 
that his words were helpful and inspiring. It is true, as President 
Falconer pointed out at the banquet, that we must be prepared to 
take a cheerful view of such situations and be ready to cry “the 
King is dead, long live the King.” In this spirit we are prepared to 
hail Professor Davidson as the successor of Dr. MacFadyen, and 
recoginze in him a man who has a fine linguistic equipment and a 
true spiritual culture as well as a varied experience in teaching. We 
trust that he will be long spared to maintain the good tradition and 
preserve the high standard set by his predecessor. But the purpose 
of this brief note is to express on behalf of Queen’s University a 
sense of keen appreciation of the work done by Professor MacFadyen 
on behalf of Biblical learning during the past twelve years. After 
an academic course which embraced a long and successful scholastic 
career at Glasgow, Oxford and several German universities, he came 
as a comparatively young man to an important position in this coun- 
try. At that time it was beginning to be pretty generally recognised 
that the broad results of the critical method must be courageously 
faced and applied in a conservative spirit and tactful manner to the 
service of the preacher and the church. With remarkable skill, mod- 
esty, patience and tolerance the young professor set himself to that 
task. Almost every year he has produced a new book, devotional, 
instructive or critical. He has shown to many who needed the de- 
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monstration that personal faith, genuine reverence and keen percep- 
tion of the needs of the spiritual life are not incompatible with the 
broadest culture and the severest criticism. There have been slight 
ripples of distrustful comment during this transition period, but he 
succeeded wonderfully well in steering clear of controversy; and in 
these matters the progress in our Church has been gradual and 
healthful in its character. In this respect we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to pioneers like the late Principal Grant, and Professor 
MacFadyen has indeed played a noble part. We, on behalf of our 
own college and the constituency that we represent cordially wish for 
him in Glasgow a career that shall be, if possible, still more happy 
and successful. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

The recent meeting of the Quadrennial Methodist Conference at 
Victoria was long and laborious ; ministers and laymen from all parts 
of the country assembled in freshness and vigour and went home 
feeling that to the faithful delegate such a gathering is far from 
being a holiday. To the outsider there were two questions of great 
interest, the subject of Church Union and the so-called “ Jackson 
case’; on the latter only must a few words be said just now. It 
was not that Professor Jackson was directly on his trial, but there 
was a movement or a motion emanating from the Toronto Confer- 
ence embodying the idea that professors are dangerous persons who, 
if they are not to inflict real damage on the life the Church, need 
to be subject to keener inspection and more careful supervision than 
is possible under the existing rules of the Church. Professor G. 
Jackson’s relation to the Canadian Conference is a matter of church 
rule or etiquette with which we have no concern; it belongs to the 
domestic policy of that Church, so to speak, and the comment of an 
outsider might justly be regarded as an impertinence; but the rela- 
tion of one of our largest denominations to the general subject of 
Biblicat criticism is a subject that concerns all thoughtful men, and 
it is a matter for thankfulness that on the whole the situation seems 
to have been well handled. We cannot enter into the details of the 
discussion or the subtleties of the argument; no doubt there was, as 
in all such cases, compromise, and phrases are used in the final set- 
tlement which it is well known will be explained differently by the 
different parties. That kind of thing is inseparable from all such 
discussions. The thing, however, for which most people will be 
thankful is that the Methodist Church was not committed to such 
obscurantism as that implied in Dr. Cleaver’s resolution; that was 
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clearly impossible at this time of day. At atime when Dr. Skinner’s 
Genesis, reviewed on another page, represents the conservative schol- 
arship of the present generation, it would have been fatal to pass 
any resolution which attempted to show an essential connection be- 
tween loyalty to Jesus Christ and a belief in outworn traditions con- 
cerning the early Hebrew stories. The Conference did well, without 
committing itself to any particular views, to assert for its members 
a generous freedom and to demand a noble tolerance of mind and 
catholicity of feeling. Professor Jackson can deal personally with 
Dr. Cleaver on the matter of misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion; for ourselves it is sufficient to say that even those who urged 
the movement would soon have regretted it if the supreme court of 
their Church had been driven to take in the matter of historical criti- 
cism, an absurd and impossible position. 


WG Ti 


THE ADVANCE OF PEACE. 


The decision in the fisheries arbitration marks a long step for- 
ward in the path of peace. To Canadians it is especially gratifying 
that on the main issues the contention of Newfoundland and Canada 
has been upheld. The calm acquiescence in the decision on both 
sides the border is due to the recognition that it was a judicial find- 
ing, not, as in the Alverstine-Alaska muddle, an unwarranted political 
compromise. To the world at large the high and serious level on 
which the case was conducted throughout, the practical unanimity 
of the decision, and the fact that on several points both the British 
and the American representative voted against their own country, are 
of splendid promise for the coming of international sanity. In spite 
of the unceasing growth of armaments and the nervous forebodings 
of North Sea Armageddons, the cause of peace has never made such 
progress as in the past ten or fifteen years. The fundamental im- 
provement in the situation is the arousing of new interest and hope: 
peace has ceased to be the dream of scattered enthusiasts, and 
become the object of vigorous world-wide organizations and the de- 
sire of the multitudes. The desire aroused, the way will be found. 
The forms and institutions of international solidarity are fast taking 
shape. The Hague Conference has been established on a permanent 
footing and provision made for more adequate preliminary study 
and preparation of agenda for the next meeting—a meeting, by the 
way, at which Canada, with its new navy and its participation in 
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the Council of Imperial Defence, should not fail to be represented : 
the whole question of colonial participation in international con- 
gresses might fitly be discussed at the coming Imperial Conference. 
An international prize court has been established and a code of prize 
law drawn up. The establishment of a general court, in permanent 
session at The Hague and not as in the present case empanelled for 
each occasion, is a probability of the next Hague Conference. The 
peaceable collection of contract debts has been made obligatory. 
Three-fourths of the world’s nations have approved of obligatory 
arbitration, and the minority have accepted the principle so far as 
transactions between civilized nations are concerned. Mr. Asquith’s 
suggestion of a concerted halt in armaments, though regarded with 
suspicion by the Conservative press of Germany, has met with an 
encouraging reception on the part of those Liberal, Radical, and 
Socialist parties which all signs indicate will be in the majority in 
the next Reichstag. Most important of all is the awakening of the 
forces of labor the world over to the price they pay in blood-tax 
and bread-tax and arrest of social progress for the sating of popular 
passion or the fancied interest of expanding commerce. The Inter- 
national Socialist Congress, which met in Copenhagen in September, 
continued an honorable tradition by providing for a campaign 
against war and instructing the central bureau to arrange concerted 
action if hostilities seem imminent. The Thou Shalt Not of labor 
will not lightly be disobeyed. 


INSURGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Whatever the prospect of international peace, domestic unrest 
is marked in Europe and America alike, finding in Germany both 
political and economic expression, in Britain economic expression, 
though in part based on political grounds, and in the United States 
political expression, although economic in origin. The insurgent 
movement in United States politics is essentially an economic revolt, 
directed against the dominance of plutocracy and looking to the es- 
tablishment of democracy in industry as well as in politics. It is a 
revolt against the dangerous concentration of power of the giant 
industrial corporation, against the fraudulent finance of the company 
promoter, against the threatened monopoly and wasteful exploitation 
of timber and coal lands and of water powers, against decisions of 
courts which protect the working woman’s right freely to contract _ 
to work more than ten hours a day, against a tariff which is prob- 
ably no worse than its predecessors but which flagrantly violated 
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pledges and nakedly exposed the power of special interests, against 
the dominance of elections by bosses and the dominance of Congress 
by speakers who are the tools of the same all-powerful interests. 
Years of presidential and magazine muckraking have brought the 
sins of privilege home to every man in the union. The pressure of 
high prices, vaguely felt to be due to the same scapegoats, has roused 
the most apathetic to action. 

The insurgent or progressive movement cuts athwart the lines 
of both the great parties. Both are felt to be sorely in need of reor- 
ganization; neither Lincolnian Republicanism nor Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy can any longer trust to acquired momentum. Yet since the 
Democrats in some degree passed through the fires of reconstruction 
in the Bryan days, it is chiefly within the Republican ranks that the 
radical forces now find their task. The progressive wing is making 
the assault all along the line, demanding democratic control of party 
nominations through the direct primary and responsible control of 
legislation by shearing the Speaker’s power, urging ever more 
stringent control of railroad rates and of stock and bond issues, 
calling for the conservation of all resources and demanding the 
heads of the Ballingers or the men higher up suspected of lukewarm- 
ness or treachery to that ideal, and pressing for the revision of the 
tariff by a disinterested commission, or a commission interested 
mainly in the neglected consumer. It seems probable that the pro- 
gressive forces will gain control of both national parties, for in the 
present mood of the nation to stand pat is to court certain defeat. 
That the Republicans can reorganize in time to stave off defeat in 
November is, however, extremely unlikely. Possibly the future di- 
viding line may be found in the old question of state rights. The 
more impatient reformers, weary of the prospect of conquering and 
retaining six and forty state governments, press for ever greater 
centralization of powers in an efficient federal government, wherein 
again the executive shall concentrate authority. Others, fearing the 
unwieldiness and red tape of a centralized bureaucracy, demand 
rather the enlargement of state activity and the control of affairs by 
the men on the spot. The New Stateism stands opposed to the New 
Nationalism. 

The most vigorous exponent of the New Nationalism is the 
great and only ex-president. The earlier apostles of Progressive 
Republicanism, LaFollette, Beveridge, Cummins, Dolliver, have one 
and all been elbowed into the background since Theodore Roosevelt 
returned from the greatest advertising campaign politician ever de- 
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vised. His activities raise in serious form the old question, what the 
United States is to do with its ex-presidents. They cannot without 
embarrassment return to private life; they cannot well take an active 
part in public affairs without seeming to set up a rivalry with their 
successor, if of the same party: the British system which retains a 
good man in harness as premier or as leader of opposition is unfor- 
tunately inapplicable. When the ex-president is of the phlegmatic 
Cleveland type, he may possibly be consigned to an academic Prince- 
ton retreat, pensioned by a life insurance company sinecure; when 
he is of the irrepressible Roosevelt type the only remedy is that the 
ex-president should cease to be, and since the, African lions failed 
to do the duty Wall St. prayed, the only way to bring that end about 
is his return to the presidency. Simply because they cannot find a 
place for him anywhere else, the American people may be driven to 
return President Roosevelt to the White House. His half-hearted 
praise and his frequent implied slights of Mr. Taft indicate that to 
his mind the Republican choice for the presidency in 1912 is still 
an open question. After all, the Progressive must recognize that Mr. 
Taft’s administration has to its credit in the new Commerce Court 
and Postal Savings Acts a more positive contribution to progress 
than was achieved in any year of the previous régime, and even in 
the matter in which the shortcoming is greatest, the tariff, the tariff 
commission, the free trade with the Philippines, and the Canadian 
reciprocity suggestions are notable steps forward. Mr. Taft’s chief 
error has lain in trying to use reactionary leaders to pass progressive 
measures. His ability, his single-minded devotion to duty, his fair- 
mindedness, his determination to press forward within law, not 
without it, are qualities eminently needed by the republic at this 
juncture. But if the politician has these and has not what is pro- 
fessionally known as personal magnetism, what has he? Herein lies 
Roosevelt’s strength, in his sublime, overflowing, contagious self- 
confidence, in his tireless physical energy and mental omnivorousness, 
in his ability to seize a political situation at a glance, in his closeness 
to the average man. Roosevelt succeeds simply because he is that 
average man magnified and plus a dynamo, commonplaceness to the 
uth power. His discovery of the ten commandments, his reiteration 
of platitudes about the square deal and honest politics and family 
discipline, may be ridiculed, but their political effectiveness cannot be 
denied; in them Roosevelt has found the greatest common denomi- 
nator of American democracy. And it must be granted that it is 
precisely these elementary virtues to which the nation most needed 
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to be directed. Nothing that Mr. Roosevelt can do hereafter can blot 
out the fact that he has performed inestimable service by awakening 
the civic conscience of the nation and making plain the dangers that 
must be faced and conquered. But there is a serious debit entry. 
He is prone to demagogic violence, to sweeping and indiscriminate 
denunciation which may serve a useful purpose when the people are 
sunk in torpor but can only lead, when prolonged, to anarchy and 
disappointment. More than any other man is he responsible for the 
expansion of naval expenditure in the United States. His incurable 
egotism makes him identify his memory with history, branding all 
whose recollections differ as liars, and his will with law and righte- 
ousness, Given the end honest and desirable, mere legal formailties 
give him little pause, and the most dubious means become permis- 
sible. The man who obtained from Harriman and his fellows 
$200,000 for election purposes the day before polling, presumably for 
educational purposes, must expect to have his mawkish sermons on 
political purity slightly discounted. He champions Quay when pow- 
erful, jumps on Lorimer in the hour of his discredit, and finds that 
the tariff is a moral issue only when he finds that it has become tun- 
popular. Possibly the good may outweigh the evil, but with men like 
Taft and Dolliver and LaFollette to choose from in the Republican 
ranks, and Woodrow Wilson, Judson Harmon, and Judge Baldwin 
in-the Democratic fold, it would appear the safer course for the 
United States unselfishly to lend Mr. Roosevelt for an indefinite 
period to Great Britain to grapple with the Egyptian and Indian 
problems which, with his usual cheerful bumptiousness, he has de 
clared she is failing to solve, 


THE CANADIAN MOVEMENT. 

Tariff Reform seems to have gone to the heads of some English 
editors. The Morning Post's declaration that the freer trade move- 
ment in Western Canada is an American conspiracy which in happier 
days would have been met with bills of attainder, is equalled in its 
obsession only by the Daily Mail’s announcement that the agitation 
on the Continent against food taxes is entirely “ political, intended 
to discourage us from adopting a tariff’’—a discovery which would 
hugely amuse the Confédération de Travail in France or the 
anti-agrarian parties in Germany. Yet there is, of course, some truth 
in the implication of American influence if not of American con- 
spiracy. Settlers from the United States, who wish to maintain close 
commercial relations with the country they have left, are a strong 
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factor in the western uprising, though it is usually overlooked what 
an important part is also played by former old country farmers in 
the Grain Growers’ Associations. Equally important is the influence 
of neighborhood ; the Progressive movement which is at its strongest 
in the American middle west exercises an influence across the border, 
just as the American protectionist and greenback and conservation 
movements have done, and on the same grounds of daily contact and 
parallel conditions which have acclimatized in Canada American 
plays, slang, Labor Day celebrations, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
It is not likely that the Canadian movement will attain the import- 
ance of its model, though like it it affects both parties. The griev- 
ances are much less serious and the West musters relatively fewer 
votes north than south of the border. Yet the plain speaking of the 
western farmers has had at least this effect, that it has spiked the 
guns of the British protectionists who have been proclaiming prefer- 
ence on Canadian wheat necessary to save the Empire, and it has put 
Canadian protectionists henceforth on the defensive. 

The protectionist position in Canada has been a strong one. The 
tariff is the easiest means in a new country of raising a revenue, and 
if for revenue, why not incidentally for protection? American ex- 
ample and the natural man’s desire to retaliate for American fiscal 
unfriendliness have been powerful supports. Perhaps strongest has 
been the recognition that the political and the economic unit desirable 
are not always identical, that a Canada shut out from the United 
States market and exposed to American competition in its own could 
not develop the diversified industry and political unity the nation 
needed, and that accordingly sacrifices might be made to secure the 
latter ends. But while the Canadian people have shown themselves 
willing to make sacrifices to build up a united nation, they are not 
willing to make sacrifices to enable Canadian manufacturers to sell 
cheaper abroad than at home, or to put easy millions into the pockets 
of merger promoters who discount the future profits of tariff-pro- 
tected monopoly. There will be more discrimination in the protec- 
tion of the future. 

It has long been apparent that no radical change in Canadian 
tariff policy was possible until the American policy of high protec- 
tion was abandoned. Once that day comes, once the markets of the 
continent are open freely and assuredly to all the manufacturers of 
the continent, Canada need have no craven fear of inferiority but 
may rather hope to see the greatest manufacturing centre in America 
developed in the land of inexhaustible water-powers. That that day 
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is coming is fortunately apparent from the trend of American feeling. 
That it is here, in President Taft’s reciprocity proposals, is not yet 
clear. Probably Canada has more to gain from the gradual lowering 
of the United States tariff to all comers for the sake of the Americans 
themselves than from special concessions given as a favor in return 
for similar favors in our markets and subject to abrogation later. 
Reciprocity, in its implication that the favors each country grants the 
other are a sacrifice made to gain a greater concession, is essentially 
protectionist in tone. Given permanence, the closest of trade rela- 
tions with the United States cannot but be beneficial; the Canadian 
national spirit, however weak it may have been a quarter century 
ago, is in these days of prosperity and expansion too strong and self- 
reliant to be endangered by close commercial intercourse with the 
republic. Until assurance of that permanence is evident in the polli- 
tical situation of both countries, reciprocal concessions are not likely 
to extend much beyond natural products and agricultural machinery. 


LABOR UNREST IN BRITAIN. 


In Britain the politicians are marking time to give the country 
breath and the conference on the Lords a free hand. The tariff 
reform movement seems stayed, at least for the moment; the unpre- 
cedented expansion of British foreign commerce, the revolt against 
high protection in its chief shrines, and the repudiation of preference 
by the Canadian west—doubtless exaggerated by the free traders just 
as the colonial demand for fiscal union has been exaggerated by the 
tariff reformers—seem to show that Mr. Chamberlain was five years 
too late in raising the standard of Protection. On the other side, the 
enthusiasm of the friends of the land taxes naturally wanes with 
success in the fight, while the opposition of their foes is renewed and 
embittered by the valuation inquiries. Neither party is eager for 
aggressive preaching of its special cure-all. It is in the industrial 
field that interest is centred. Never has there been more unrest in 
the relations between capital and labor in Britain. Each of her three 
greatest industries, coal, cotton, and shipbuilding, is threatened by 
strike or lockout on an extensive scale. The serious feature of the 
situation is the unwillingness of the mass of trade-unionists to follow 
their leaders or abide by their contracts. The special grievances are 
too trivial to be really responsible. The common source of discon- 
tent appears to be uncertainty about the political future of labor. 
Ten years ago the Taff Vale case, holding that unions, though unin- 
corporated, might be sued and cast in damages, sent the Labor 
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members into Parliament to secure redress. To-day the Osborne 
case threatens to force them out. It declares illegal the practice of 
providing election expenses and paying members of parliament by 
general levies, on the grounds that the trade union is exceeding its 
legitimate objects in supporting a political party, that violence is 
done to the will of the minority, who favor Conservative or Liberal 
rather than Labor Party candidates, and that a pledge-bound party 
is contrary to the spirit of British representative traditions. Injunc- 
tions are weekly being issued forbidding further levies, and the action 
of the Labor party is pafalyzed. The remedy of payment of mem- 
bers out of the public exchequer, long advocated by the Liberals and 
now urged by the more advanced Conservatives, fails to meet the need 
for funds for the heavy election expenses entailed in the British 
system. A reversal of the Osborne judgment by act of Parliament 
seems improbable. The political prospects of labor thus made un- 
certain, a willing ear is being turned to the preachers of syndicalism, 
or revolutionary unionism; from France and from the United States 
the doctrine is spreading that in the general strike rather than in 
political action the salvation of labor lies, and that agreements with 
employers are to be broken at will: socialist firebrands like Grayson 
and union leaders like Mann and Tillett give the new movement their 
powerful support. Meantime, British employers are coming to 
realize how much they stand to gain from the system of collective 
bargaining with strong unions which many of them opposed in the 
past and many employers in America still oppose. The union 
smasher must hesitate when faced with the alternatives of radical 
political action and the anarchy of syndicalism and the general strike. 
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CANADIAN POLITICAL AND NATIONAL 
PROGRESS—AN EVOLUTION. 


(NG ae polemical writer in “ The Tragedy of Quebec” asks 
‘“ why the advisers of George III did not continue Canada as a 
Crown Colony.” As well ask, ‘‘ Why the advisers of James the First 
and Charles the First allowed them to grant such vague charters to 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonists as could be interpreted as 
rendering them virtually irresponsible to the mother country in both 
their home and foreign policies.’ |The charters were probably in- 
tended to apply to them as commercial companies alone; but even 
accepting the meaning the Pilgrims and Puritans put on them when 
once well out of reach of the mother country, had their patents given 
them the right of managing, in their own way, their domestic affairs 
alone, but reserved to England the control of their foreign relations 
and the responsibility of protecting them from foreign foes, the colo- 
nists might have grown up to regard as a privilege what they ulti-- 
mately resisted as an infringement of their liberty. In truth, as there 
never has been a written imperial institution, so there has never been 
a defined colonial policy. Great Britain from the earliest colonial 
times has been under Parliamentary Government, which means that 
every wave of popular emotion that disturbs the tranquility of poli- 
tical life, is reflected in legislation; and therefore in the colonial 
policy for the time being of the home government. 

The history of Canada affords a striking illustration of this. 
After the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, a leap was made from military 
domination to government by a Governor and a council under the 
Quebec Act in 1774. The American Revolution was the preface to 
the French Revolution; and the popular aspirations at home and in 
the colonies, which this tremendous movement excited, may have 
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influenced the British Government to give the two Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada a measure of representative government 
through the Constitutional Act, which became law in 1796. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 preceded the Canadian Rebellion by 
only five years. The latter may not have been the immediate conse- 
quences of the former; yet the almost simultaneous agitation in 
Great Britain for the extension of the franchise and in Canada for 
the more complete control of domestic affairs by a Bicameral Par- 
liament rather than by a popular House and a Governor-in-Council, 
can hardly have been accidental. At a later date the ascendency of 
the Manchester school in England was contemporaneous with the 
withdrawal of the imperial troops from the colonies, and with the 
prevalent opinion in the colonies that, unless they could show on the 
imperial ledger a dollar and cent balance to their credit, the sooner 
they cut loose and relieved the Imperial Treasury from loss the bet- 
ter. Then arose the wave of Imperialism which carried on its crest 
even stich a radical as Joseph Chamberlain. Under it the value of 
the colonies came to be measured by another standard. 

One looks in vain for a policy in all these political tergiversa- 
tions. Happily there was none, for the colonies would not have sub- 
mitted to imperial dictation. Instead of change being forced on the 
colonies by the mother country, there has been in the colonies a 
healthy development of political ideas and aspirations, generally 
along the lines pursued by the popular tendencies of the mother 
country, or of the age. 

The mother country, however, has of late shown herself more 
sensitive to the wishes of her colonial children than formerly, re- 
sponding to them even before they have been expressed. It has thus: 
come about that the home government has conceded to the colonies, 
without agitation, friction, or opposition, more and more control over 
their own foreign relations as well as independence in managing their 
own fiscal and other internal affairs, even when the policy adopted 
by the children ran counter to that accepted at home. Therefore 
wonderful transformations in colonial affairs and in the relations of 
the colonies to the mother country have taken place almost without 
observation. They could not have been brought about by the ma- 
chinery of a colonial policy. 

What will the next move be? It will be made almost spontane- 
ously, as most of the previous changes have been made, but the final 
step will be taken probably under the pressure of some great neces- 
sity. And it will not be in the direction of separation; simply because 
the colonies have grown large enough to feel their self-importance: 
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and recognize that they are no longer tails to the Empire, but essen- 


‘tial members of it. As such they recognize that they will be more 


important in the body politic of the world, as parts of the British 
Empire, than they would be as weak, defenceless individual units, or 
as insignificant adjuncts of another nation. This Canada, with its 
seven millions of population, would be were it incorporated in the 
United States, with its ninety millions. 

Moreover, Canada now knows that she is almost essential to the 
Empire as the shortest highway to the East, and England knows that 
also. Inter-dependence is sometimes better than in-dependence. 

There are really no symptoms of widespread separation senti- 
ment in Canada, nor has there ever been any anti-British feeling, 
intense and wide enough to partake of the character of a national 
movement. Again and again there has been an annexation agitation, 
but it has always been sectional and not even racial. Probably when 
the attempt was made, during the American Revolution, to induce 
Canada to become the fourteenth State, the thinking elements of the 
population, then almost exclusively French, comprising the profes- 
sional and mercantile classes, and the large seigneurs, may have been 
languidly favourable. The habitants at large were almost a negligible 
quantity. But the Church resisted the blandishments of the Puritans. 
Governor Carleton, therefore, aided by the climate, carried the day 
‘amid these conflicting human elements. During the agitation preced- 
ing the Rebellion of 1837, and while it proceeded, there were annexa- 
tionists among both the French and English. This was to be ex- 
pected. But the next annexation impulse was felt by the English 
and was excited by the signing of the Rebellion Losses Bill in 1848. 
It was very transient. “ Punch in Canada” was published at that 
time, as an antidote to the Leaguers’ literature, and its cartoons de- 
picted truthfully the attitude of the members of the English party, 
driven by their anger to favor annexation rather than French Cana- 
dian rule, yet hesitating to take the fatal step. Feeling ran high, not 
only in Montreal, where they drove Lord Elgin out of the city and 
burnt the Parliament Buildings, but in Quebec, where we boys burnt 
Lord Elgin in effigy. 

Actual representative government having been introduced by the 
signing of the obnoxious bill, political life moved smoothly till Upper 
Canada resisted the system which she had insisted on when the Eng- 
lish were in the minority, that of equal representation in the single 
Parliament of the two Provinces. Rep by Pop became the Liberal 
party cry in Ontario. Once that issue became paramount, a parlia- 


_ mentary deadlock was inevitable, and occurred. No party could com- 
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mand a working majority and confederation was the result. John A. 
Macdonald would have preferred a consolidated colony with a single 
parliament; but the French and the Roman Catholic Church opposed 
any scheme which would have put them hopelessly under the rule of 
an overwhelming English and Protestant majority. They would have 
preferred to be a state of the Union; and therefore the Church at 
that crisis might have favoured annexation. But the Church has 
always been loyal; for no body of men in the Dominion appreciate 
more keenly the benefits, to their own interests, of confederation.over 
annexation, than the clergy of the Church of Rome. 


There are always a few men in the Dominion who, for political, 
geographical, economical or other theoretical reasons, look upon uni- 
fication of the English-speaking race on the continent as logical as 
well as desirable. The late Goldwin Smith preached this doctrine 
consistently; but despite his supreme command of argument, rein- 
forced by rhetoric, and his control of a newspaper, he had few fol- 
lowers. M. Bourassa, an eloquent advocate of annexation and 
opponent of the Laurier Government, uses the same arguments, which 
from a certain point of view are unanswerable. But the larger and 
richer that Canada grows, the stronger becomes the pride of na-. 
tionality. It expresses itself in the desire to own and man her own 
navy and the determination to manage not only her domestic but her 
foreign affairs. If she cannot have a chargé d'affaires in Washing- 
ton, she will call her agent there by some other name. But it is 
reasonable that she should have a representative there and that he- 
should be recognized as having an influential standing as adviser and 
more than a prompter of the British ambassador in all matters affect- 
ing Canada. 


Canada has always smarted under the decisions reached by the 
British Boundary Commissions, attributing them to ignorance or a 
willingness to sacrifice her interests to imperial policy. Public 
opinion has probably often been wrong, for even the recent Alaska 
award was severely and unjustly criticised. The presence of a Cana- 
dian among the arbiters in the recent decision of the Hague Tribunal 
on the fisheries dispute quieted all adverse comments. 


This healthy national spirit will resist annexation as lustily as it 
opposes subserviency to English dictation and British control. As a 
state, or as states of the Union, there would be no Canadian navy; 
no independent fiscal policy; and no pleading for better terms after 
the bargain had once been made. On the contrary, there would be 
an ever increasing invasion of state rights to satisfy the tendencies. 
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towards centralization in the great Republic. Canadians understand 
this. And though they appreciate the advantages which might accrue 
to them commercially from free access to the markets of the United 
States, they also recognize that changes in the policies of the United 
States, which they could not control, may take place and that these 
might not, probably would not, be to their interest. 

Independence, or at least greater independence, Canada will de- 
mand, but the stronger that the feeling of nationality becomes the 
less she will fancy being the Fiftieth State or being divided into the 
fiftieth to the fifty-fifth states of the Union. 

Annexation would be a detriment to both Canada and the United 
States. The United States are already big enough and are beginning 
to experience the difficulty of conducting government, under the old 
Constitution, as evidenced by the tendency to restrict state rights and 
to increase the power and functions of the central government. To 
a certain extent representative government is still on its trial, and the 
greater the number of free, intelligent communities endeavoring to 
work out its unsolved problems, the better. 

Thinking forward of the future British Empire, we irresistibly 
think backward to the Roman Empire. But the Roman Empire was 
small and concentrated in comparison with the British, and the poli- 
tical and economical theories of the first century were simple when 
compared with those of the twentieth. On the other hand, the ma- 
chinery available to-day for diffusing thought creates in the human 
mind a suppleness and réceptivity which was absent then; and thus 
it is possible that a scheme of Imperial confederation may be devised, 
sufficiently elastic to meet the political exigencies of communities 
living within the North Arctic Circle, others almost within the South 
Arctic, and the teeming millions within the tropics,—to satisfy the 
aspirations towards a regenerated social state, to which Australia, 
and the new settlers in the Canadian Northwest, are so ardently 
aspiring, as well as the conservative affection of the old country for 
its traditional customs ;—and which would not offend the religious 
susceptibilities or social habits of the Hindu and the Mohammedan, 
while giving full scope for the exercise and propagation of the 
Christian faith. Such a scheme of Imperial Federation, moreover, 
would, in presenting home rule problems on a larger scale, help to 
settle the vexed problem of Irish home rule, and would perhaps con- 
stitute a measure for relieving the Parliament of Great Britain of the 
burden of work, under which it must otherwise soon cease to be a 
deliberative assembly. 
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A satisfactory solution of these intricate problems will probably 
best be arrived at through frequent Colonial Conferences held in 
Downing Street, where the healthy influence of Old England’s tradi- 
tions will act as a restraint, even though the Colonial Office remain 
in the background. 

The process of elaborating a satisfactory constitution will be 
slow ; but if the delegates to the Conference recognize that this is the 
end to be attained, because desirable and necessary, the obstacles in 
the way will be removed. The deliberations which preceded the 
framing of the Canadian constitution present a striking example of 
justifiable compromise of opposing problems. But the crowning act 
of patriotism was the willingness of those two bitter political oppo- 
nents, John A. Macdonald and George Brown, to sit in the same 
cabinet in order to launch the new Confederation on what has proved 
so successful a voyage. 

JAmeEs Dovuctas. 


THE TEACHING OF COLONIAL HISTORY. 
(An inaugural address given in Grant Hall on 19th October, 1910). 


T is quite impossible that I should stand here to-night without an 
emotion altogether special. I stand in a hall which bears the name 
of my father, in an university with which his name must ever be 
connected. I remember how, as he lay ill, the news was brought him 
that in spite of the efforts of many devoted friends, among whom I 
may be permitted to mention the name of His Grace Archbishop 
Gauthier, the County of Frontenac had refused to give the hall for 
which they had been asked. The sick man lay for a moment in 
silence, then said quietly, and with no outward trace of disappoint- 
ment: ‘“ Well, we must get it in some other way.” I remember his 
emotion when word came that the students, his boys,—rising to the 
occasion as Queen’s students always do,—had decided to build the 
hall. J remember the interview in which he fought against the pro- 
posal that it should be called Grant Hall, holding out for the original 
name of Frontenac Hall, and how Jim Wallace, now the Rev. James 
Wallace, of Lindsay, chairman of the Students’ Committee, settled 
the matter by telling him flatly that as they were finding the money 
they intended to find the name as well. 

But my remembrances of Queen’s go back a long way further 
than that. I remember as a small boy watching from the Principal’s 
house, and seeing rise, stone by stone and rafter by rafter, what is 
still the finest building on the campus, a building for which I hope 
a more suitable name may be found than that of “the Old Arts 
Building,” and to which I would venture to suggest that the name 
might fitly be of one who as truly as ever man laid down his life for 
a cause, laid his down for Queen’s, and that it be called after the 
man who, already stricken with disease, wrote the Latin inscriptions 
on its portals, Mackerras Hall. 

And since I am in a reminiscent mood, let me go still further 
back. When my father was Dux of Pictou academy, the youngest 
boy in the school was little Dan Gordon. When my father, after a 
career not undistinguished, was leaving Glasgow University, he 
handed over his notebooks to a recently arrived freshman, Mr. Daniel 
Gordon; and when more than forty years later, worn out in the ser- 
vice of Queen’s, he was called away, it was with his will that his work 
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was entrusted to his life-long friend, the Very Reverend Daniel 
Gordon, the Principal under whom I count it my honour and my 
privilege to serve. There is a true instance of apostolic succession. 

The Chair with which I am connected is the first Chair of Colo- 
nial History in Canada. Here again, as in so much else in Canadian 
academic life, Queen’s has taken the lead. It is, so far as 1 am aware, 
the second Chair of the kind in the British Empire, the first, with 
which I also had the honour to be connected, being the foundation 
at Oxford associated with the name of Mr. Alfred Beit. There I 
was associated with Professor Hugh Egerton, of whom I shall only 
say that no man could have a more delightful and stimulating col- 
league, though I am glad to find that here I have one not a whit less 
so in Professor Morison. 

The title of the Chair, and my frequent use of the word “ colo- 
nial” is, 1 am aware, an offence to some good people. In the dislike 
to the word “colonial” I frankly confess I do not share. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Latin “colonia,” from which our word is 
derived, was a military dependency. But let us go back behind the 
Romans to the glorious Greeks, who are the spiritual fathers of us 
all. With them the colony, the ’azoixia, had no dependence. It could 
be as independent as the mother country, and might rise to greater 
power. But one thing the Greek colonists did. From the secret 
shrine of the mother city they bore away to their new home the 
sacred fire, and that fire they kept ever burning. That flame I am 
sure that we in Canada will ever keep alive, the flame of love for 
ordered British liberty, the flame of loyalty to the great mother of 
the race. 

But it is not likely that the objection felt by some people to the 
term colony springs from any deep studies in Roman colonisation. 
It is rather a legacy from the bad old days of subjection to the Colo- 
nial office, a resolve that not even in name will we any longer be 
subject to the dictates of Downing Street. In such a desire for 
national self-respect we all share. But the control over us by 
Downing Street and the Colonial Office was after all the accident of 
an accident. Even as I speak the last vestiges of it are passing away, 
and with its passing our jealousy of it may well cease. 

But though I am the first thus formally named Professor of 
Colonial History, much good work has already been done in Cana- 
dian universities in the study of my subject, especially in the 
study of our own country. At the University of Laval, for example, 
many courses in Canadian History have been and are professed. 
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-That admirable book by an admirable man, the Histoire du Canada, 
by the late Abbé Ferland, first took shape as a course of lectures. In 
Toronto University, twenty years ago, Professor Ashley, now at the 
University of Birmingham, gave a course of nine lectures on the 
earlier constitutional History of Canada, which have since been 
published, and which form an admirable introduction to the subject. 
At the present time, in the words of a letter received recently from 
Professor Wrong: 

“In the graduating departments of Political Science, English 
and History, and Modern History, all students take the French period 
of Canadian History in the third year, and the English period in the 
fourth year. All pass students must also take these periods in their 
third and fourth years. Between 500 and 600 students now take 
Canadian History as a necessary part of their course of study. The 
lectures on Canadian Constitutional History are numerous, those on 
general Canadian History comparatively few, except in the first year 
of the Modern History course.” 

Toronto University has given further and most valuable help 
to the study of Canadian History by the annual publication since 
1896 of the “ Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada,” 
edited by Professor Wrong and Dr. H. H. Langton, by the publica- 
tion of the very valuable series on Municipal History edited by Mr. 
Morley Wickett, and by several separate publications, of which the 
most important is Mr. H. P. Biggar’s masterpiece on “ Early Trad- 
ing Companies of New France.” 

In McGill, Dr. C. E. Moyse, now Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
lectured in 1885, and in subsequent years, on the outlines of Cana- 
dian History, and at present the subject is studied in the three de- 
partments of history, government, and law. 

In Queen’s herself much valuable lecturing on Canadian History 
has been done by Professor Ferguson, and by Professor Shortt, so 
long Universitatis decus, and still, as a Trustee, Universitatis tuta- 
men. Since Professor Ferguson retired to a well-earned rest, and 
Professor Shortt was given by the University to the Dominion, their 
work has been carried on by Professor Skelton and Professor Mori- 
son. Queen's Quarterly has also published much valuable historical 
material, especially the early records of the Province of Ontario, 
edited by Professor Shortt. 

Nor should I forget the Champlain Society, founded in 1905 
under the inspiration of Professor Wrong of Toronto and of Pro- 
fessor Colby of McGill, for the publication of rare or unpublished 
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materials bearing on Canadian history. As Professor Shortt soon 
joined them, and as the first volume published was edited by myself, 
the Society may be said to be an inter-university foundation. 

Thus I am strongly of opinion that Canadian universities have 
done much more for the study of Canadian history than is sometimes 
supposed; but at the same time I do not think that I am wrong in 
saying that with my appointment, for the first time a Canadian uni- 
versity recognises the history of the British Dominions beyond the 
seas, and of Canada in special, as worthy of treatment in and for 
itself, rather than as a subordinate part of the course. Nor do I 
think that I am wrong in ascribing this step forward—in my opinion, 
and quite apart from the very different question of my personal fit- 
riess, a very great step—to the influence of the new tide of life, a 
tide at once national and imperial, which is surging through Canada. 

To no other subject of historical study will I yield prior place. 
You cannot study rightly the history of Canada—in no other way at 
least will I consent to teach it—without also studying the history of 
three at least of the great nations of the modern world, France, Great 
Britain, the United States. The history of Canada links up at once 
with that of the Old Régime in France, and with the great world- 
process to which we give the name of the expansion of England. With 
the history of the great Republic our bonds are equally close. New 
England men fought under Wolfe and Amherst; to Canada, after the 
revolution, came much of the best blood of the continent, bringing 
with them splendid traditions of ordered liberty, of local autonomy 
combined with love for the Imperial connexion. Since then at every 
step we have taken we have had with us the United States, sometimes 
as enemy, more often as friend, sometimes as example, sometimes as 
awful warning. The history of Canada, as I understand it, is no 
mere scuffle of the kites and crows, no mere squabble for place and 
patronage between the place-hunters of the Family Compact and the 
hot-headed exponents of a crude democracy; it is the story of the 
struggle for half a continent; the struggle of warring races; the 
bitter struggle against the forces of nature; the still deeper struggle 
of warring ideals; you cannot rightly study even the rise of such a 
local product as the Rouges of Quebec without some notice of the 
revolutionary ferment in the Europe of 1848; the growth and the 
working of our federal constitution must be studied in connexion 
with the working of the like principle in the United States, in Aus- 
tralia and in South Africa; a country which on the one hand 
stretches out her arms toward Europe, and on the other looks toward 
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the rejuvenated East, cannot neglect the study of the secular struggle 
between Orient and Occident; our problems, political, economic, and 
religious, are of the first magnitude; on the decision of Canada may 
yet rest the future of humanity; if in the study of the history of such 
a nation there is not food for thought, the fault lies solely in the 
teacher. 

That a nation such as Canada should study her past is a proposi- 
tion which I refuse further to labour. I shall merely point out that 
the student of Canadian History is twice blessed. He comes to a 
study in which, unlike the history of Europe, much remains to be 
done. Comparatively few points in Canadian History are so clearly 
fixed, very few biographies are so well written, that the student need 
be without hope that further research will enable him to add some 
new facts which will place the whole in a new light. For making 
such researches we have in the Archives Department at Ottawa al- 
most unrivalled facilities. I have worked in the British Museum, in 
the Public Record Office, and in various repositories of documents at 
Paris; I have talked with scholars who have worked in every Chan- 
cellary in Europe, and nowhere have I found or heard of such great 
facilities as are afforded at Ottawa, or of greater kindness and cour- 
tesy. Students of Canadian History owe a deep debt to Doctor 
Arthur G. Doughty, to the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
to the Hon. Sydney Fisher, the Minister who has had at once the 
seeing eye to find Dr. Doughty, and the rare good sense which, having 
found the ideal man for a position, gives him a free hand. 

Of the need of such study there is abundant proof. Of its prac- 
tical utility I am no less convinced. No man can study fairly the 
history of Canada, study it fairly in connection with the history of 
the three great nations with which it is inseparably involved, without 
gaining a more friendly feeling to all three, without finding old illu- 
sions and prejudices disappear. For example, the old prejudice still 
lingers, in spite of the efforts of men as different as Professor Ganong 
of New Brunswick, of Doctor Macphail of Montreal, and Judge 
Longley of Halifax, that the history of the boundary negotiations 
between Great Britain and the United States is one long record of 
unscrupulous grasping on the American side, and of weak-kneed 
surrender on the other. It would be nearer the truth to say that in 
the long struggle, while there have been gains and losses on both 
sides, on both sides mistakes and misunderstandings, with the excep- 
tion of the negotiations of 1783—in which Jay and dear old Benjamin 
Franklin was altogether too much for Mr. Oswald—Great Britain 
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has on the whole had the better of the contest, and the United States 
has behaved, if not always with good manners, yet with essential 
moderation. The study of colonial history in general, and of Cana- 
dian History in particular, can thus do something to advance the 
comity of nations, and in especial to advance that great spiritual 
drawing together of the Anglo-Celtic race, which, were it to come, 
would be strong enough to guard the peace of the world. 

But if there is thus a right use to be made in practical states- 
manship of colonial history, there is also a wrong use, and for an 
example of that wrong use we have not far to seek. I read through— 
and a Gargantuan task it was—the whole of the naval debate of this 
spring in the Canadian House of Commons. The question at issue 
was whether Canada should have a navy, and if so of what kind. One 
would have expected the discussion of such questions as the relative 
strength of the navies of the great powers of the world — Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States, Japan; the utility of fortifica- 
tions for coast defence; the relative advantages of cruisers and battle- 
ships. Now these subjects were indeed touched upon, but only 
incidentally. From the Prime Minister on, nearly all the speakers 
seemed to think it their duty to give, and to give from a partisan 
point of view, a lecture on Canadian history. We heard much of 
Baldwin and Lafontaine, and other worthy gentlemen who have been 
a long time dead. The good old stalking-horse of Loyalty was 
dragged out, and Conservative and Liberal vied with each other in 
proofs that in old days their ancestors had been its real riders. 

However little light and leading on the navy question is to be 
found in the ponderous pages of Hansard, the turn of the discussion 
may perhaps be defended as being a somewhat excessive tribute to 
the principle of historical continuity. The worst of it was, from my 
point of view, not that they lectured on Colonial History, but that 
they did it so badly. All of them were partisan, and almost all were 
inaccurate. If J ever fall short of essays for my Honour Class, I 
intend to take that debate, to give each of my students a speech, and 
to say: “Correct that gentleman’s History.” 

But it is not only in Canada that the importance of Colonial His- 
tory is being recognised. I have already spoken of the Beit founda- 
tion at Oxford. There Professor Egerton and myself had students 
from all parts of the world. At a special private course which I con- 
ducted in the Evolution of Canadian Self-Government, I had as audi- 
ence two Canadians, two Englishmen, one American, and one French- 
man. At another time I had a German student, who had been sent 
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to Oxford to study Colonial History b ythe special orders of the Ger- 
man Colonial Secretary. Japanese were frequent attendants, and 
one of them has since been commissioned to translate into Japanese 
Professor Egerton’s “Origin and Growth of the British Colonies” 
for use in the universities of Japan. In France, Belgium and Ger- 
many the study of Colonial History and administration is being 
carried on. One French University includes a special Institut Colo- 
nial, a School of Colonial History. In the United States, not only 
is their own history during their colonial stage studied with loving 
care, and by American universities, learned societies, and state gov- 
ernments an amount of carefully edited publication being done which 
makes the history of the American colonies perhaps the most per- 
fectly documented field of research in the world, but also their unt- 
versities are devoting themselves to the more recent problems of 
colonial administration raised for them by the occupation of the 
Philippines. In this connection may I call special attention to the 
work of Mr. Paul S. Reinsch at the Univeristy of Wisconsin. 

With such increasing attention paid throughout the world to the 
study of the subject, I do not expect the Province of Ontario, which 
from the time of its first separate existence in 1791 has so fine an 
educational record, to lag behind, and we are approaching the Depart- 
ment of Education with a view to the recognition of the course in 
Colonial History in the Specialist certificates which it issues. 

May I conclude with a reference to the latest gift to the Univer- 
sity, which shows in a manner most gratifying to myself the interest 
which the new Chair has already awakened. The best year which 
ever entered Queen’s was the year 93. The President of that Year— 
for we still keep up our Year organisation—is my old and dear 
friend, Mr. Andrew Haydon, of Ottawa. Mr. Haydon has recently 
given to the University $1,000, the interest of which is to go as a 
Scholarship to be awarded on the results of the sessional ¢xamina- 
tions in the Pass Class in Colonial History. As the Secretary of the 
Year of which Mr. Haydon is President, I feel especial pleasure in 
acknowledging the generosity of my old classmate. 

To me at least his gift seems to symbolise the spirit of the Old 
Queen’s which I knew. We looked on our University not as a shop 
in which we bought the requisite qualification for entering upon “ the 
teaching business,” or law, or medicine, or any other subject. We 
looked upon Queen’s as one who gave us more than money could ever 
repay, as the kindly mother who brought out in us all that was best 
and did what she could to curb all that was base. We looked upon 
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her as a great force for good, to be strengthened and stimulated by 
us in after years as she had strengthened and stimulated us during 
our years within her walls. We looked on her as an ideal for which 
we were glad to speak up, or for which we might on occasion perform 
the still harder task of holding our tongues. Above all, we felt that 
loyalty to Queen’s required us to make much of our essential unity, 
and to keep our little differences to ourselves. It is in that spirit, Mr. 
Chancellor, the spirit in which I was trained by one who was at once 
my father and my Principal, the spirit of those great teachers of youth 
under whom it was my privilege to study, such as were John Fletcher 
and John Macnaughton, and others whom I do not name only because 
we have the good hap to have them still with us, that I have come 
back to do my poor best in the cause of Queen’s and of Canadian 


education. 
W. L. GRANT. 


THREE MODERN CREEDS: ZOLA, DUMAS 
AND TOLSTOL. 





N 1893 the General Association of Students in Paris asked the late 
Emile Zola to address them at their annual meeting. The great 
novelist consented and the address which he gave on that occasion 
expressed a certain view of life with such clearness and candour that 
it may be taken as the manifesto of a whole school of thinkers, but 
more especially of a great number of earnest workers in these days 
who do not take the trouble to formulate the creed by which they live, 
or at any rate do not care to publish it. 
To many readers Zola may still be known only as the author of 
a doubtful type of novel which is not often praised by English critics 
except with very considerable deductions. Almost any single volume 
indeed of Zola’s will illustrate abundantly enough his defects, the sys- 
tematic exaggeration, the external accumulation of details by a very 
acute observer who is seeing them for the first time, and above all the 
unhappy tendency to be at his best, to be most natural and most bril- 
liant, when he is raking in the mud of human misery and weakness. 
But for all that no one will now deny that the great Rougon-Macquart 
series of novels is an immense and extraordinary contribution to lite- 
rature, a contemporary record of this age of progress and science 
which future generations may ponder over with much the same 
thoughts as we read the pages of Juvenal and Tacitus. Zola himself 
explained his work as a contribution to sociology, a moral investiga- 
tion into social conditions. He says of one of the novels of this 
series (Pot-Bouille) that not a line of it was written without a moral 
intention, and that, though it is a “cruel work,” it is still more a 
mora! work “in the true and philosophic sense of the word.” He is 
always contending that to improve things you must show how bad 
they are. The romantic illusions and benevolent optimism of the old 
school of idealists are in his eyes fatal errors. Replying to the re- 
publicans and socialists who attacked his greatest novel, L’Assom- 
moi, as a calumnious representation of the working classes, he tells 
them that sores must be displayed in order that they may be cured, 
and that this work of his is necessary if the Republic is to be pre- 
served. “Les politiques idéalistes jouent d'un médecin qui jetterait 
des fleurs sur lagonie de ses clients. J’at préféré étaler cette agonte.” 
So he writes in a letter to the editor of Le Bien Public in 1877. 
He had a high theory, too, that his novels represented an inevitable 
evolution in art and method. The modern novel in these days of science 
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he declared, must be based scientifically on investigation and analysis. 
Therefore, when a new volume was to be written he went about for 
months note-book in hand amongst miners, or engine-drivers, or stock 
brokers, or market-women, or wherever his materials were to be 
found, seeking for the true type, the characteristic incident, the right 
atmosphere; he read much on the subject, he questioned friends who 
knew, he did what he could to master the technical aspects, the secrets 
of the trade, the manner of speech. In this way he accumulated 
masses of material, which sometimes weighed heavily on his artistic 
faculty, for it takes time to extract the juice from all that, as Flaubert 
knew, and Zola too often gave his reader pulp as well as juice and 
even rind also. But ina sense it was a scientific procedure certainly ; 
it professed to rely on systematic observation and study, on scientific 
theories of heredity, of atavism, of environment. It sought to dis- 
card the illusions of religion and old romance alike, the poetic justice, 
the rewards of struggling virtue, the pious superstitions, on which the 
novel of the past had lived. Its new ideal was scientific justice, so to 
speak. The granddaughter or grandson of Adélaide Fouque, inherit- 
ing certain lesions, will in a certain environment develop certain fatal 
characteristics and come logically to a bad end; under different influ- 
ences she or he has possibilities of virtue. There are exceptions, of 
course, for Zola does not object any more than Nature does to let a 
beautiful flower grow occasionally on a dung-heap. 

It may well be doubted if the knowledge got by Zola’s system of 
observation and analysis is as deep or as fine as that which Thackeray 
has of Lodnon club life or Scott of Lothian lairds and Edinburgh 
lawyers. The over-accumulation of details in his novels marks 
clearly the difference in quality. It may even be questioned if the 
scientific justice of the one is really any truer to nature than the 
poetic justice of the others. In the case of really great writers, both 
formulas, I fancy, merely represent their deepest insight and conclu- 
sions. But taking Zola’s work simply as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of social conditions, it is of immense significance. For how 
many sociologists are there who have the discerning eye and the 
practised observation of Zola, how many even give as much time to 
a first-hand study of the phenomena, or even as much effort to under- 
stand them as that tireless worker did? Make every allowance for 
the exaggeration which his system produced, for the persistent selec- 
tion of depraved and extreme types, there still remains a human 
document of uncommon extent and value. 

He was, intellectually, a born insurgent, a revolutionary. He 
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had little or none of that respect for the great names and high tradi- 
tions of the past which is generally found in the true literary breed. 
He lived in his own time only and understood little outside of it. He 
grew up in an era of change, the era of Flaubert and Courbet and 
Monet, when the world of art and literature around him was seething 
with new movements mostly tending in the direction of a strenuous 
naturalism and revolt against the older standards. He saw that the 
law of life was change and evolution, and he did not realize that there 
was any permanency of standard or principle below that. As a jour- 
nalist and critic he gave almost as much offense as he did as a novelist. 
At the very outset of his career he took up the cause of Manet and 
the Impressionists, and assailed the Salon jury with characteristic 
vigour and fearlessness in a series of articles which the editor of 
L’Evénement had to cut short on account of an outraged public 
opinion; he criitcized Hugo and Dumas fils with severity ; the chroni- 
cles he wrote for a Russian paper made half his contemporaries his 
enemies ; for him there was only one school, the novel of naturalistic 
observation and analysis. And he spared the politicians as little as 
he did the authors. He attacked Gambetta at the height of his power, 
and his last and severest conflict was the memorable one with the 
Government and with public opinion in the Dreyfus case. But it is 
notable that in all these conflicts Zola was generally in the right. He 
was a man of indomitable energy and courage and had been brought 
up in the hard' school of adversity. In his earlier years he was con- 
stantly pushing himself into notice, writing to editors, begging the 
favour of notices and reviews, soliciting engagements, offering to 
procure advance extracts, biographical details of authors about to 
publish, “indiscrétions sur les cuvres prochaines.” “Le rude métier 
que je fats,” he writes to a friend, in 1866. It was largely a matter of 
business with him, a kind of professional struggle which he accepted 
as one of the conditions of existence and even came in time to enjoy. 
For in these earlier days he knew that to live he must keep himself 
before ‘the public. And he continued to do this till the end with a 
cold-blooded deliberation which revealed the Italian, the Venetian, in 
in him, rather than the Frenchman. Thus in spite of repeated failures 
he kept knocking at the doors of the Academy till his ‘ perpetual can- 
didature,’ as Daudet called it, made his friends ashamed. It was not 
a career which was likely to develop delicacy in art or great refine- 
ment of thought, but in it Zola acquired a robustness of fibre and a 
confidence in his views which are very necessary to bring out such 
truth as there may be in a man. 
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Such had Zola been when the students of Paris asked him to 
preside at their annual meeting in 1893. He was then 53 years of age. 
The moment was an interesting one. Something like a conservative 
and Catholic reaction, led by Brunetiére and his disciples, was making 
headway amongst the studious youth who were beginning, perhaps, to 
realize the barrenness of the land into which Positivism was leading 
them. The spirit of the time, it was being said, was turning against 
the elimination of religious faith from life. The ‘bankruptcy of 
science’ was the new watchword. This was to touch Zola on the 
quick. The foundations of le roman expérimental were threatened, 
and though little of an orator he gathered himself up for the difficult 
task of preaching a faith in which there should be no room for 
illusion. 

He began his discourse by some agreeable reflections on the 
charming and sympathetic audience young men always made and how 
important it was to know what they were thinking about things. In 
their minds lay the seeds of a new time. The future was in their 
hands; the fate of his work and the work of his generation, what part 
of it should live and be carried on to completion and what part of it 
should be rejected, would necessarily be decided by them. Therefore, 
he said, he watched with intense interest the movement of ideas 
amongst the youth of the day, “ amongst you who are the will and 
the intellect of the coming age.” After that diplomatic introduction, 
M. Zoia proceeded to unfold his philosophy of life. “I hear it cur- 
rently reported,” he said, “that the spirit of positivism is expiring, 
that naturalism is dead, that science is proving a failure as regards 
the moral tranquility and the happiness which it promised mankind. 
We are told that you of the new generation have broken with us of 
the old in this matter. You are no longer to put all your hope in 
science; you have recognized, it is said, that there is such danger, 
socially and morally, in that course, that you have resolved to throw 
yourselves again into the past and to build up with the remnants of 
dead dogmas a living faith. Of course, it is understood that you are 
not to divorce yourselves completely from science, but to accept in 
the practical sphere its conquests and discoveries and even to continue 
them; and you are to try to reconcile them, if you can, with the 
ancient beliefs. But the scientific spirit is to be excluded from the 
sphere of faith, it is to be driven back to its ancient place in the order 
of things as a mere intellectual exercise, a method of investigation 
which is to be permitted as long as it does not touch upon the domain 
of the supernatural. We are told that the experiment has now been 
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tried and that science has been found incapable of repeopling the 
heaven which it has emptied and giving happiness to the souls which 
it has robbed of their primitive peace. Already there are saints and 
prophets going around preaching the virtue of ignorance, the serenity 
of simple faith, the need which our wearied and over-taxed humanity 
has of refreshing itself in the primitive life in the primitive faith of 
our village forefathers before science and society existed.” 

You will notice that the conflict between the religious and the 
scientific spirit which Zola describes here has some characteristics 
which are more marked in a Catholic than in a Protestant country. 
On the one side he puts the scientific movement of thought as it shows 
itself not only in physical science but in philosophy and literature, 
and on the other side he puts religious faith, represented by what he 
calls the ancient dogmas, as something absolutely dissevered from this 
scientific movement and hopelessly antagonistic to it. On the one 
side, as he sees the matter, there is scientific research and demonstra- 
tion anda purely naturalistic point of view ; on the other, blind faith, 
idealism and supernatural mystery, with no possibility of reconcilia- 
tion between them, no common ground. That is how M. Zola describes 
the situation in France, a country which has inherited amongst its 
intellectual traditions the clear and trenchant logic of the old Ency- 
clopzdists, the men of the Aufklarung. But it may very well be that 
this trenchant manner of dealing with the problem of faith and sci- 
ence is not quite an accurate measure of the facts. There is some dif- 
ference between the rational defence of religious tradition and 
preaching the “ virtue of ignorance.” 

Then M. Zola goes on to give the students his explanation of the 

\ reaction which was asserting itself against the scientific spirit, against 
the claims of science to give a complete view of our life. He tells 
them that the reaction is owing simply to that inherent weakness of 
human nature (noticed by Bacon long ago in his Essay on Truth), its 
inability to live without comforting lies and illusions. It is but a 
contemporary crisis, he assures them, a lassitude and revolt which are 
natural enough at the end of a century of great efforts, of extraordi- 
nary scientific progress and triumphs. He admits, however, that a 
certain amount of disappointed expectation may also have a part in 
it. ‘Our expectations from the progress of science were so great, 
we imagined that the scientific movement, when it had destroyed the 
old world in which we lived, would bring us at once a rational justice 
and happiness. And now when we see that justice is not yet en- 
throned, that happiness has not come, many are yielding to a growing 
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impatience and beginning to despair of ever reaching the happy coun- 
try by this road of knowledge. . . . . What is the good of 
journeying if the goal always recedes from us? What is the good 
of knowing if we can never know all, if we can never know the full 
meaning of life? Better have remained in our early simplicity. . 
Science which promised happiness seems only to make life bankrupt.’ 
That is a great admission for Zola to make, that increase of sci- 
ence does not mean increase of happiness. It may mean increase of 
material comforts, of intellectual opportunities even, but as Rousseau 
shrewdly remarked, the effect of that is to make man unhappy if he 
loses them without making him happy in possessing them. It is true, 
also, that the more complex society becomes, the more it requires 
scientific protection and scientific adjustment. Man must develop new 
sciences of Physiology and Hygiene to protect the crowded life in 
our great cities. But that only means that science is necessary to 
remedy the evils which it produces, and not that it produces happi- 
ness. Zola is aware of the difficulties which surround the question, 
and the answer he gives the students is austere and candid. Science, 
he tells them, has never promised happiness to mankind. What it 
promises is truth, and the real question is, he adds, shall we ever be 
able to make happiness out of truth,—si l’on fera jamais du bonheur 
avec la vérité. And by truth he means the demonstrated truth of 
science. Zola, you see, is quite candid with the students. He does 
not attempt to dazzle them with fine phrases about the conquests of 
civilisation, the beneficence of nature, or the cosmic beauty of the 
universe, because he is of opinion that it cannot be shown that there 
is any ultimate meaning or value in all that. It might all cease and 
disappear by some cosmic accident, in the twinkling of an eye and be 
as if it had never been. Therefore, he cannot pretend to announce 
any ideal end for life, for knowledge and science. He can only hope 
that some day men will be able to find contentment and happiness in 
scientific truth and not in illusory ideals, though he admits they re- 
quire much more disciplining, much more training in stoicism than 
they yet possess to do that. ‘“‘ To content themselves with truth some 
day, they will require much stoicism, the absolute negation of self, a 
serenity of satisfied intelligence which cannot apparently be found 
except in a distinguished few—chez une élite.’ For the present he 
recognizes that mankind will for some time yet recoil before this 
austere ideal of truth. They will take refuge in dreams, they will 
seek to escape from the earth. From all sides he hears a voice of 
lament, in the midst of the resounding march of science, crying, 
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“Asses de verité, donnez-nous de la chimére.’ We shall have rest 
only in dreaming of that which is not, only in losing ourselves in the 
unknown. There only bloom the mystic flowers whose perfume will 
put our torments to sleep. Already the new music of Wagner is 
responding to the call, already the new literature of the symbolists 1s 
making efforts to satisfy the craving. That is the real explanation, 
he tells the students, of the momentary reaction against science and 
the naturalistic movement in literature. 

Nevertheless, Zola concludes by announcing that he, too, has a 
faith, a gospel to proclaim to them. It is the gospel of work, as 
bringing with it peace and contentment for the individual and calming 
the fever of existence. He has found it so himself, he tells them. “I 
had rough experiences to begin with, I knew misery and despair. 
Later, I lived in conflict, I live there still, questioned, denied recog- 
nition, covered with insults. Well, I have had only one faith, one 
force to support me, work. What has sustained me is the immense 
labour which I laid on myself. Away ahead of me there was always 
the goal to which I was marching and that was sufficient to keep me 
up. . . . regular work, the daily task, the duty of advancing each 
day a step in one’s work. “ Work then,” he perorates, “ consider that 
it is the unique law of the world which leads organized matter to its 
unknown goal. Life has no other meaning, no other reason for its 
existence. Each of us appears in the world only for the purpose of 
contributing his quota of labour and then disappearing. . . . Why 
should we not accept this individual task without revolt or complaint, 
without yielding to that foolish egoism which would make itself the 
centre of the universe.” As soon as one begins to accept this task 
and acquit himself of it, it seems to M. Zola that he will find calmness 
come over his tortured spirit. “ Travaillez, jeunes gens,” he cries. 
Put yourselves to the task, each of you, a task which will fill your 
life. . . . It will enable you to live healthfully and joyfully; it 
will deliver you from the torment of the infinite. What a healthy and 
great society that would be in which each member did his proper 
share of work! A man who works is always a good man.—Un 
homme qui travaille est toujours bon.” 

It is an austere philosophy of life which the author of L’Assom- 
moir preaches in giving us as an ideal the discovery of scientific truth 
while admitting at the same time that it neither increases the happi- 
ness of mankind nor assures us of any ultimate meaning in life. 
Under such conditions his doctrine of work has little more signifi- 
cance than that of an opiate offered to the trials and sufferings of 
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life. It is true that in more casual utterances Zola seems sometimes 
to have permitted himself to express something of.a faith in the abso- 
lute and ultimate which science cannot demonstrate. Vizetelly 
quotes a passage in which Zola says “ that we ought to have faith in 
life and confidence in Nature. . . . Yes, despite all that is cruel 
and ugly and incomprehensible in nature, despite all the suffering and 
injustice of life, all that is bad and seems irremediable in the world, 
we ought to preserve confidence in nature and stake our hopes on 
effort and work. Further, that, though we may not see it, we are 
surely pushing forward fowards a certain end and object 

and that good will come out of all that is bad, that justice will emerge 
from the slough of injustice . . . and that the result of all our 
efforts and our suffering must sur By be one that will reward thevfirsten 
and compensate us for the other.” 

That resolute opponent of philosophies of the absolute, the late 
William James, would no doubt have approved of this faith as a legi- 
timate working hypothesis, and one which apparently had justified 
itself in this individual case as the inspiration of a very active and 
successful life; a great life indeed, if M. Anatole France’s estimate 
of the far-reaching consequences of Zola’s heroic fortitude in the 
Dreyfus case be correct. That usually calm and discerning critic 
seems to regard Zola’s final triumph in this affair as the beginning of 
a new order of things, ‘a movement of social equity which will not 
stop.” In his funeral oration at Zola’s grave, he says: “ We must 
not pity him for having endured and suffered. Let us rather envy 
him! Set above the most prodigious heap of outrages ever raised by 
folly, ignorance and malice, his glory attains to inaccessible heights. 
Let us envy him; his destiny and his heart gave him the grandest 
fate: in him at one moment was set the conscience of mankind! ” 

But where did Zola get this faith which has so great a resem- 
blance to that of the saints and martyrs, the faith that our efforts will 
surely be rewarded and our sufferings compensated to us? Not cer- 
tainly from the demonstrated truth of science. It must then be one 
of those illusions, those vain aspirations after an absolute ideal, those 
deplorable resuscitations of faith against which he warns the Parisian 
students so often and so earnestly. Apparently even ‘this great 
champion of positivism and scientific truth found it difficult to keep 
within his own doctrine and avoid entirely “ exalting himself to the 
ideal.” 

[To be continued.] 
JAMES CAPPON. 
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F under normal atmospheric pressure a block of ice, formed from 

pure air-free water, be placed in a mass of similarly pure water, the 
resulting temperature of equilibrium in which neither the ice melts 
nor the water freezes is defined as the freezing temperature of pure 
water, This temperature is the “zero” of the Centigrade thermometer 
ancethe a2) onthe Vahrenheit thermometer. 


If, however, the water in which the pure ice is placed contain 
salt or other impurity—as it generally does—the temperature at 
which equilibrium is obtained is lower than in the former case by an 
amount depending on the nature and concentration of the foreign 
matter present in the water. A common instance of this is the use 
of salt on the “ points” of a street railway switch in cold weather 
to prevent the formation of ice between the moving parts. Another 
is found in the case of the salt mixed with the broken ice in an ice 
cream freezer to cause melting with its accompanying absorption of 
heat. 


The freezing point may be lowered also by the application of 
external pressure. The most familiar instance of this is to be found 
ir. the slipperiness of ice. Osborne Reynolds pointed out that the 
skater really glides on a film of water maintained beneath his skate 
edge by the pressure due to his weight. Of course, this soon reaches 
a limit, for the skate edge in sinking bears on a greater and greater 
area until the pressure is reduced to that under which the ice will 
remain solid at the existing temperature. The packing of a snowball 
under pressure is another instance. The pressure melts some of the 
snow crystals at their points of contact and these freeze together as 
soon as it is removed. An ice crystal formed at the surface of a 
rapid may begin to melt if it be carried by the swirling water ten or 
fifteen feet below the surface, where the temperature is the same but 
the pressure greater than it is on top. 


From a consideration of these two points, it will be evident that 
in Nature water very seldom solidifies exactly at 32° Fahrenheit. The 





*Ice Formation, with special reference to Anchor Ice and Frazil. Howard 
T. Barnes, F.R.S.C., etc. Associate Professor of Physics, McGill University. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1906. 
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differences met with amount only to a few thousandths of a degree; 
but in the delicate balance of forces that we are to consider, a thous- 
andth of a degree is enough to upset equilibrium and to throw the 
action in one direction or the other. ’ 

Next we must note that when ice does form from impure water, 
the crystals first appearing are those of pure ice—the impurity being 
rejected in the crystallization. Thus the concentration of foreign 
matter in the unfrozen liquid is still further increased. For instance, 
if a flask of water colored red, say with a little potassium perman- 
ganate, be slowly frozen, the ice first formed at the outside will be 
quite clear, and as the process proceeds the coloring matter is driven 
towards the centre where, if the temperature be low enough, it finally 
solidifies as a red core in a mass of colorless ice. 


With these facts in mind, a brief sketch may be undertaken 
of three important forms of ice—sheet ice, ‘frazil’ ice and anchor ice. 


I. Sweet Ice. Consider the temperature conditions in a quiet 
lake as winter approaches. The cold air passing over it cools the 
surface layers. The cooled water sinks and is replaced from the 
warmer portions. This convection proceeds until the whole body of 
water has fallen to the temperature of its maximum density—about 
4° Centigrade or 39° Fahrenheit. Further cooling lessens the density, 
so the coolest layers now remain on top. These lose heat to the air 
faster than it is supplied to them by conduction from below, and 
freezing soon sets in. In this process—as we have already seen— 
the crystals of pure ice first formed on the surface eject the impuri- 
ties which are thus forced back into the still unfrozen liquid, thus 
making it more and more difficult to freeze. So when the ice has at 
last formed a continuous sheet, we may look upon it as being com- 
posed of discrete crystal portions cemerited together by vertical films 
of a solid the melting point of which is lower than that of the ice 
itself. These ice crystals are not always the hexagonal prisms that 
one might naturally expect, but may take square or triangular forms, 
depending on the interference they receive from their growing 
neighbors. This structure of sheet ice is made beautifully evident if 
we permit a block of it to rise very slowly in temperature. The 
cementing material—the impure water*—being of lower melting 





_ **"The critical temperature of expansion of ice affords a means of de- 
cting impurity equivalent to quantities of salt as small as one gram in seventy- 


aeons of water.”—Buchannan. This, of course, is in the category of fresh 
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point, will liquify first and leave the prisms of ice, separate from one 
another, floating in a certical position and held there by the contact 
of their neighbors. If one were to place a stone or heavy weight on 
this ice it would immediately sink through, as it would receive sup- 
port only from those prisms immediately beneath it. The ice in this 
condition is said to be “rotten.” This phenomenon is observed in 
lakes every spring just before the ice goes out. 

At the outlet to the lake—or at the edge of the ice sheet—these 
separate prisms, being no longer supported on the outer side, fall into 
a horizontal position and are thus quickly carried down stream or 
out into the open lake. This explains the rapid clearing of our har- 
bors and lakes in early spring. Were we dependent on surface 
melting alone, many of our lakes would contain ice the year round. 


I]. Frazit or StusH Ice. Next let us consider the conditions 
that obtain in a rapid stream during the winter. Here the motion 
of the water is continually mixing the warmer and the cooler por- 
tions so that as the surface layers cool the whole body of water cools 
with them. When the freezing point is reached the tiny crystals as 
soon as they are formed are carried down by the currents, and our 
river is filled with a uniform mixture of water and ice crystals very 
nearly in temperature equilibrium with one another. If the water 
begins to cool, the crystals start to grow and the latent heat thus 
liberated restores the original temperature ; if the water absorb heat— 
say from the sun’s rays—the crystals commence to melt and the 
temperature is still as before. So exact is this wonderful and deli- 
cate balance that, after a long series of exact measurements in the 
Lachine Rapids, Prof. Barnes writes: “ The steadiness of the tem- 
perature throughout the winter is a matter of great interest. It never 
varies more than a few thousandths of a degree from the freezing 
point, even though the temperature of the air may be 30 or 40 degrees 
lower. As a constant temperature thermostat, we have nothing to 
equal it, even with all the appliances of our modern laboratories.” 
The river then may be regarded as an extremely dilute slush. A test 
tube of the water taken from the stream at such times shows crystals 
in suspension all through it. The term ‘ slush ice’ has been applied 
to this formation, but the Commissioners that have most studied it 
have adopted the French ‘ frazil’ (forge cinders). 

The quantity of frazil produced depends on the weather condi- 
tions. An up stream wind chopping the water and producing fine 
spray seems to afford the most favorable condition, especially if the 
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day be cold and cloudy. A bright sun, even with a low air-tempera- 
ture, seems to check or to reverse the formation, probably by reason 
of the heat absorbed from its rays in the surface layers. This fact, 
more perhaps than any other, impresses one with the minute changes 
of temperature that throw the balance in one or the other direction. 
A rapid or an open space produces, of course, much more ice (as 
frazil) than an equal area where a sheet can form, for in the latter 
case the ice being of low conductivity, causes a slow transference of 
heat, while in the rapid the water itself is continually exposed and 
the product is carried away down stream as fast as it appears. 


At the foot of the rapid the frazil-laden stream plunges under- 
neath the ice sheet below. As soon as the calmer water is reached 
the natural buoyancy of the crystals carries them slowly upwards. In 
their rise through the water the pressure on them decreases, producing 
a rise in the freezing point so that they are in a condition to adhere 
to any ice surface. On reaching the lowest layer of the sheet ice, 
they freeze fast to it, forming a porous mass that grows steadily 
downwards. A striking instance of this phenomenon is found in the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. Above the city the Lachine Rapids present 
a stretch of turbulent open water for ten miles. Below, an ice sheet 
extends down stream. The enormous quantities of frazil produced 
in the rapids are carried under the sheet ice for distances up to fifteen 
or twenty miles. The figures of the Montreal Flood Commission * 
for 1886-87 give an idea of the extent of this deposit. In the La- 
prairie Basin, just at the foot of the rapids, the river section showed 
more frazil than clear water—56% being of this type of ice. Below 
St. Helen’s island—opposite the city—they again found half of the 
river section filled with frazil. Between these, in the swifter currents, 
only 30% was ice, and below the city the relative quantity of ice 
diminished to about 6% at Varennes, twelve miles below. ‘‘ These 
proportions of ice and water,” the report continues, “ are confined to 
the frazil alone and do not in any way include the solid ice covering 
of the river, which, weighed down by snow, thaw and rain, is thereby 
depressed below the winter water-level, and by so much encroaches 
on the discharge at its widest point. In these comparitive quantities 
no account is taken of the water with which the frazil is saturated 
when suspended in the channel and underlaid with clear water. When 
grounded and compressed by the weight of the solid ice overhead, 
little water can penetrate it, and this grounding is shown by ‘ hum- 





*See Dr. Barnes’ book. 
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mocks’ on the river surface where the frazil is holding up the crust 
when elsewhere it has been lowered by the falling of the water.” 


“The greatest depth of frazil below Montreal was found imme- 
diately opposite Longue Pointe. Here, the downward growth from 
the under side of the solid-ice covering of the river extended to a 
depth of thirty-five feet. It was found nearly as deep at the foot of 
the Lachine Rapids. In these cases it reaches nearly to the bottom, 
but, of course, not all the way across the channel, otherwise the river 
would be driven out of its banks. Opposite this great ‘ undergrowth’ 
at Longue Pointe the main chanel is about sixty feet deep, overhung 
with about twenty feet of frazil, but having a clear waterway under 
it nearly forty feet deep, through which it finds relief. That this 
downward growth of frazil is, in the situations most favorable for 
its accommodation, only limited by the depth of the water seems 
probable from the results of our soundings above Beauharnois, where 
the enormous winter run of frazil between Lake St. Francis and 
Lake St. Louis is arrested as soon as the latter is permanently closed. 
Here we found the undergrowth over eighty feet deep and reaching 
within a few feet of the bottom.” 

. “ Lake St. Francis is permanently closed in December, but 
the fifteen square miles of open water between it and Lake St. Louis 
sends down the frazil in such quantities that the channel opposite 
Beauharnois is blocked, raising the water about thirteen feet, the flow 
ofthe Ottawa River on the Vaudreuil side of Ile Perrot is stopped, 
the current reversed, and large quantities of St. Lawrence water 
pour into the Lake of Two Mountains, some of which flows down the 
Back River (the main stream of the Ottawa), and re-enters the St. 
Lawrence at Bout de l’Ile, fifteen miles below Montreal.” 

III. AncHor Ice or Grounp Ice. Another product of open 
reaches is the so-called ‘anchor ice’ that forms at the bottom of 
rapid streams. In 1788, Beaun reported the formation of ice on the 
baskets let down into the Elbe by eel fishers. He was also told that 
anchors lost during the summer were frequently found in the winter, 
floated by the masses of ice that had formed around them as they 
lay on the river bottom. Large stones are sometimes transported in 
this manner. 

This formation was clearly described to the Royal Society of 
London in 1838 by the Rev. Dr. Farquharson of Alford, Aberdeen- 
shire. “ The ice formed at the bottom does not resemble the solid 
glass-like plates which are formed at the surface. . . . It presents 
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a rudely symmetrical appearance which, for illustration, may be com- 
pared to little hearts of cauliflowers fixed on the bottom, having a 
similar uniform circular outline and protuberance in the centre, with 
coral-like projections. These pieces have a shining silvery aspect; 
they are dispersed at first irregularly, in small numbers, but increase 
both in size and numbers, till the whole bottom is covered, and, if the 
frost continues severe, grow in height, but in a very irregular man- 
ner, so as to obliterate the earlier somewhat symmetrical shapes, till 
the streams are raised high above their former levels, and frequently 
made to overflow their banks.” 

Both frazil and anchor ice are the products of open reaches and 
usually occur together. The anchor ice when once started will grow 
rapidly by means of the frazil crystals that adhere to it, if there be 
any undercooling of the stream. Thus the Flood Commission speak 
of it as an icy fungus that attains a growth of several feet in a couple 
of cold days. Barnes in his book says of it: ‘ The growth of anchor 
ice is exceedingly beautiful, taking place in aborescent forms and 
resembling bushy weeds. So hard and thick does it become that it 
is often very difficult to thrust a sounding rod through it.” 

The production of anchor ice is pretty definitely connected with 
terrestrial radiation. Remember that the whole river mass is prac- 
tically at the freezing point; so that the slightest loss of heat by a 
submerged body would be accompanied by the formation of a layer 
of ice on it. Now, the clear still nights on which anchor ice forms 
are exactly those on which the earth is radiating its heat into space 
with no corresponding gain from any source. The smooth river 
surface will allow the long heat waves to pass and ice would form on 
the rocks below the water as they thus fall in temperature. Also, 
this ice would form most readily on the surfaces of highest radiating 
power, i.e., on the darker bodies on the river bottom. This is in ac- 
cord with observation. Then again, it would be on the bright still 
days succeeding such nights that these same objects would absorb 
the sun’s heat. The minute rise in temperature produced would melt 
the ice next the surface of the stone and' the released mass would rise 
to the top. As soon as a block of this ice reaches the surface, the 
porous structure drains rapidly and the white frazil crystals give it 
a fleecy appearance—hence the French Canadian term for it, mou- 
tonne. 

In the light of the above it is interesting to note Arago’s remark, 
that “sailors for the most part believe that the flakes of ice are 
formed at night on the bottom of rivers by the action of the moon, 
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and it is the sun which attracts them to the surface on the following 
day.” A good example of the aecurate correlation so often found in 
folk lore. . 

Anchor ice seldom forms at great depths, in the neighborhood 
of high banks, under bridges nor under surface ice, as all of these 


would lessen the necessary radiation.* 
Witt Cy, BAKER: 


*For the very important consequences of the formation of frazil and 
anchor ice in their application to the winter operation of Canadian water- 
powers, the reader is referred to Chap. VIII of Dr. Barnes’ book. 





ARCHAEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS. 


HE volume that suggests this title is entitled “ Light on the Old 
Testament from Babel, by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D.” It is printed 

on fine paper in bold type, is profusely illustrated and handsomely 
bound. That is ample as an external review, but when we come to 
the varied contents we cannot escape so easily. Archaeology and the 
special branch of it that we call Assyriology have in recent years ac- 
quired a much larger territory and store of material. The conse- 
quence is that the number of workers in this department is increasing 
and we may hope that before,long much of this material will be more 
carefully sifted and made available for the general student of history. 
The supposed religious interests involved here have often, on the one 
side or the other, disturbed the calmness and impartiality of scientific 
discussion. ‘Two things are quite clear: (1) that in its earlier steps 
the investigation in the nearer East received much stimulus from 
the hope that by its means light would be thrown upon Hebrew 
history and literature, and (2) this expectation has been- abundantly 
fulfilled, especially with regard to those periods that all regard’ as 
belonging to the region of actual history, i.e., from the time of the 
monarchy downwards. For example, the O. T. chronology of the 
kings of Israel and Judah has been corrected by the aid of the more 
systematic records of the Assyrians. But with regard to the earlier 
period there is considerable diversity of view among those who are 
specialists in Assyriology. An attempt is still made to show that from 
this region support can be gained for the historicity of the patriarchal 
narratives. But the great majority recognise that anything like real 
natiorial history cannot be reached before the entrance of the tribes 
into Palestine, while some would start two centuries or more later. 
Dr. Clay tells us that “a considerable portion of the material of 

this publication formed the basis of lectures delivered at Winona 
Bible Conference, Mt. Gretna, Chautauqua, Pocono Pines Assembly, 
and other institutions and churches, besides those given on Sunday 
afternoons in Houston Hall under the auspices of the Christian As- 
sociation of the University of Pennsylvania.” Naturally after read- 
ing this statement we expect that the archaeological material will be 
served up with a decided apologetic flavour, and this extends even to 
the illustrations, e.g., we have “ Biblical Amraphel in bas-relief.” al- 
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though there are distinguished Assyriologists who still doubt or reject 
the identification of Hammurabi with Amraphel. In fact, it is an 
extreme statement to say that Archaeology has proved the historicity 
of Genesis xiv. When we consider that in this book the author is 
compelled to make many admissions which a few years ago would 
have been regarded as “heretical,” and that he here, in a volume 
published by the Sunday School Times Company, presents a great 
mass of material the exact significance of which can only be esti- 
mated by the special student, we think that the tone of the following 
paragraph shows, to put it mildly, a slight inconsistency: 

“The increase of knowledge gained through the inscriptions of 
this period has in every instance dissolved conclusions arrived at by 
those critics who maintain that the patriarchs are not to be regarded 
as historical. And, in view of these things, is it not reasonable to 
expect the specialist who desires to theorize to confine his supposi- 
tions and conjectures, until he has some kind of facts upon which to 
base them, to scientific journals, or, in other words, that he should 
not popularize them, and bring them within the range of the under- 
standing of the Sunday school scholar?” 

Genesis xiv is a subject too complicated to be dealt with in a few 
paragraphs of a brief article. Dr. Clay concludes his review of this 
knotty question in a triumphant tone: 

“What a change recent researches have brought about! With 
what silence the former conclusions, proclaimed with utmost assur- 
ance, are now treated! Instead of the historical background being 
altogether different from that represented in Genesis, it is now 
admitted to be in strict accordance with it. And, on the other hand, 
while so much light has been thrown upon this chapter, in which 
the very ‘atmosphere’ is acknowledged as having been restored, 
absolutely nothing has been revealed whereby its accuracy can be 
impugned,—let me repeat, absolutely nothing. Doubt, however, con- 
tinues to be thrown upon the historicity of the patriarchs themselves ; 
and they are relegated to the region of myth and legend; not because 
a single datum has been found to substantiate, inferentially or other- 
wise, such a view, but because some have ‘ peered in vain for any 
trace’ of them in the records of the past; or they have their fanciful 
theories to propound.” 

That was published in 1907. Those who desire may find a 
careful review of this subject in Dr. Skinner’s Genesis, which ap- 
peared early in 1910. After a sober discussion of all the details, 
with the strongest desire to do justice to all the latest evidence, he is 
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compelled to sum up the debate in a passage that tells a quite differ- 
ent tale. However, it is quite certain that the weight of scholarly 
opinion is against the position taken by Dr. Clay and also that a 
popular audience is not a tribunal that can give a valuable judgment 
on such a point. Dr. Skinner say:s 

‘Criticism claims to have shown that the narrative is full of 
improbabilities in detail which make it impossible to accept it as a 
reliable contemporary record of fact. All that the archaeologist can 
pretend to have proved is that the general setting of the story is con- 
sistent with the political situation in the East as disclosed by the 
monuments; and that it contains data which cannot possibly be the 
fabrications of an unhistorical age. So much as this, critics are per- 
fectly prepared to admit, Noldeke, who has stated the case against 
the authenticity of the chapter as strongly as any man, expressly 
declined to build an argument on the fact that nothing was then 
known of an Elamite dominion in the West and allowed that the 
names of the four kings might be traditional. Assyriology has hardly 
done more as yet than make good the possibilities thus conceded in 
advance. Jt is absurd to suppose that a theory can be overthrown by 
facts for which due allowance was made before they took rank as 
actual discoveries.”’ 

Our author delights to speak of “the time of Abraham.” But 
when we wish to discover precisely what that phrase means we are 
face to face with great difficulties. According to the argument, the 
time of Abraham is the period of Hammurabi; an attempt to state 
a number of facts relating to the life of that period is headed “ Baby- 
lonia in the Days of Abraham,” though Abraham is unknown to 
Babylonian history. 

“ As stated before, when contact with a foreign power is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and we are able to examine the annals 
of that power, reference to such contact is in nearly every case found. 
While Elamitic and Babylonian inscriptions may be discovered which 
will mention this well-known invasion, the truth is, even the most 
sanguine archaeologist could not expect from such sources any men- 
tion whatever of the patriarch himself. Abraham was a small 
shaykh, a tolerated inhabitant; perhaps one of many who inhabited 
that region. He grazed his flocks in one locality until the pasture 
was insufficient for his herds, after which he found it necessary to 
move on. When he desired to secure Lot from the invaders, he could 
only muster 318 men, which included those of his allies, Aner, Eschol, 
and Mamre. And although the four kings were routed by some kind 
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of strategy, even if annals were written, as in later times, any refer- 
-ence to a disaster would be entirely unlooked for; besides, Abraham 
was very likely unknown to them by name.” 

But, returning to the question. What is this time of Abraham 
which is also the time of Hammurabi? The Biblical chronology dif- 
fers in the three texts, Hebrew, Greek and Samaritan. Dr. Clay uses 
the Hebrew and places the date of Abraham’s entrance into Canaan 
about 2136 B.C. “A number of Assyriologists fix the date for Ham- 
murabi at 2250, while others make it 2100 B.C. At the present time 
there is no way of fully determining this point” (p. 129). Yet ac- 
cepting 2100 as the correct date, on the basis of a statement by Na- 
‘bonidus that Hammurabi lived seven hundred years before Burna- 
Buriash, who reigned about 1400 B.C., Dr. Clay exclaims: 

“This fact is strikingly important. Why? Think of a late 
Hebrew writer inventing the story of Abraham, in which he makes 
‘use of the names of historical personages, as some critics now declare, 
and has so arranged his chronological statements in making Abraham 
their contemporary that their dates synchronize. This Hebrew fiction 
writer, or collector of legends, it surely must be acknowledged, was 
a phenomenal chronologer.” 

This exultation seems rather premature when we remember that 
the date of Hammurabi is not definitely fixed, or in other words, that 
the synchronism is not by any means proved, and there may be a 
difference of generations or even centuries. What is more, it is a 
very dangerous proceeding to attempt to make the glory and strength 
of the sacred book depend upon this kind of thing. Suppose we 
allow the “synchronism” to be exact, what it means is that from 
this supposed “time of Abraham” to the entrance of the Hebrews 
into Palestine is some eight or nine centuries, and all that we have 
to fill up this long space is a few interesting family and tribal stories 
in Genesis. -This is ‘not “history” in the sense in which we at the 
present day understand that term. 

Another important point is that in this kind of treatment the 
work of the last century is ignored altogether. The theory that the 
Pentateuch consists of different documents belonging to various 
periods has been worked out with wonderful skill and conscientious 
care; it has survived the severest kind of criticism. To attempt then, 
for apologetic purposes, to discuss the historical character of the 
Genesis stories without any reference to it does not seem to be a very 
scientific mode of procedure. On this view the earliest document of 
the Pentatettch is some twelve hundred years later than the supposed 
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“time of Abraham.’ That is surely an important element in the 
‘case. We believe that when the contents of Genesis are regarded 
not as literal history but as narratives, in which the Hebrew people 
expressed their highest knowledge and deepest thoughts concerning 
the origin of the world and of their own nation, they are still of 
great value as religious documents of the neblest kind. Dr. Clay sees 
clearly that, owing to our knowledge of the great age of man and 
the earth, the literal historicity of Genesis I-XI can no longer be 
maintained, and for that early period we must part company with 
our “phenomenal chrénologer.” But he tries to make a stand at 
the so-called period of Abraham. Of course, that can no longer be 
maintained, the weight of Christian scholarship is against it. At any 
rate, it is a question for historians and there is no vital issue at stake. 
It is very poor apologetics to make any essential truth of religion 
depend upon a particular view as to “ the time of Abraham.” 

The view presented regarding The Deluge story is substantially 
that held by the majority of critics, with the modifications introduced 
by Gunkel, viz., that the Babylonian version is proved to be the ear- 
lier, but that the Hebrew transforming influence has worked not upon 
a written account borrowed in a mechanical manner, but upon a tra- 
dition that had travelled to Palestine long before the days of Moses. 
It is clear that the Biblical narrative is dependent upon an earlier 
polytheistic tradition, but the time and manner of its appropriation 
is still an unsettled question. Here, as elsewhere, we see that the 
strength of the Hebrew contribution is in religious ideas and not in 
scientific knowledge. 

The chapter on The Tower of Babel contains a considerable 
amount of information concerning the temple-towers of Bablyon, the 
bitumen lakes, and the method of making and using bricks. This is 
all very interesting and useful, but it bears very slightly on the inter- 
pretation of the story. The narrative as it stands is a simple childlike 
account of the origin of languages and the dispersion of mankind. 
It has Babylonian colour to this extent that it was suggested by some 
temple-tower in Babylon, but it is Palestinian in that it shows wonder 
at the use of brick for building, and attempts to explain the name 
Babel from a Hebrew root. Whenever we admit that its science, i.e., 
its anthropology and philology is out of date,we can appreciate it fully 
as one of the landmarks in the long course of the history of human 
thought and sympathise with its feeling as to the futility of human 
effort and the vanity of man’s proud ambition. At this point we pass: 
out of the region of archaeology to that of poetry and religion. A. 
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long chapter descriptive of temple-towers, their structure and uses, 
avoids the real difficulties. While appearing to throw a flood of light 
on one of the chief points in this short story the following statement 
shows the usual apologetic bias: 

“The city that the people intended to build is known in the in- 
scriptions as Babilu (Babylon). In the Old Testament the name was 
‘called Babel; because Yahweh did there confound the language of 
all the earth” (Gen. 11:9). In view of the fact that the Babylonians 
interpreted the name as meaning the ‘ Gate of God’ (Bab-il1), schol- 
ars generally claim that the Hebrew etymology is incorrect ; and there- 
fore the name cannot be derived from the Hebrew root babal,* ‘to 
confuse.’ Driver says: ‘It is simply a popular etymology, which 
lent itself conveniently to the purpose which the narrator had in 
hand.’ Those who believe in a literal interpretation of this part of 
the story might claim that ‘Gate of God’ is a popular etymology of 
the Sumerians and Babylonians. But the root, babal, ‘ to confuse,’ 
has not been found in Babylonian ; and the name Babel in the earliest 
known reference to the city is understood by the writer of the in- 
scription to mean ‘ Gate of God,’ which is ascertained from the ideo- 
graphic characters used. The expression in Genesis, therefore, until 
more light is thrown upon the subject, must be understood accord- 
ingly.” 

The Hebrew writer derives the name Babel from a Hebrew root, 
balal, to confound, “ because Yahweh did there confound the lan- 
‘guage of all the earth.” There was a time when scholars could be 
content with this derivation, but now it is seen to be a popular ety- 
mology or play upon sound, of which there are many examples in 
these early narratives. Here we have the Hebrew colouring; a Baby- 
Jonian would never have given such an explanation of the name of 
one of his temple-towers. As Dr. Clay admits, the Babylonian inter- 
pretation of the name Babel was not and could not be “ confusion,” 
as there is in their language no root babal, to confuse; it was “ Gate 
of God.” What is the use, then, of suggesting to those who believe 
in a literal interpretation of the story that they may claim so and so? 
Would it not be better to tell them at once that the literal interpreta- 
tion of the story is no longer tenable? No man who knows anything 





*Here Dr. Clay speaks of a Hebrew root babal. This must be a slip or 
misprint, as the Hebrew root is balal; the play upon these two sounds Babel 
and balal was near enough for the purposes of popular story. Dr. Clay, who 
is an authority in that region, informs us that there is no root babal to con- 
fuse in Babylonian, so we must admit that what we have here is mere asso- 
nance and not etymology in the strict sense. 
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of the history of language can now believe that the Semitic languages. 
or any other group of languages owe their origin to a supernatural 
stroke which foiled the ambition and confused the speech of the 
builders of an ancient tower. Fortunately for the peace of mankind 
and the good of the Church, we are now leaving behind all these 
futile controversies and learning to interpret in a positive manner and 
in a sympathetic spirit the great contributions of the past. 


W. G. JoRDAN. 
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|" is the intention of this paper to set forth briefly the modern view 
of what constitutes fertility in the soil, and to review certain ex- 
periments which have recently been carried on by the Bureau of Soils 
of the United States. The results of these experiments are embodied 
in their bulletins which are issued from time to time, and may be had 
on application to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Fertility and crop production are different terms. Fertility is a pro- 
perty inherent in the soil, what the soil is capable of doing; the yield of 
crops is not dependent upon the fertility alone, it depends on the seed, 
planting season, cultivation, the climatic conditions and many other 
factors. In general, however, the fertility of the soil is dependent 
upon four principal facts, namely: plants must breathe, plants must 
drink, must feed, must have a proper sanitary environment. 

The breathing of a plant is mainly through its leaves, but it is 
also necessary to have a supply of oxygen round its roots and culti- 
vation is necessary in order to introduce air as well as to make pos- 
sible the introduction of more water into the soil. It seems also 
necessary to stir the soil to prohibit the escape of noxious gases, that 
are given off by the plants themselves or produced by bacterial action 
on the remains of excreta of plants. Plants are poisoned just as 
human beings are by their own excreta. Air must enter the soil, too, 
to oxidize the organic matters given off by the plants. Ventilation 
to remove noxious gases might increase the yield without affecting 
the fertility ; ventilation for the purpose of oxidizing organic matters 
might affect fertility itself. 

Plants must drink. It has been supposed that the root is fixed 
in the soil and that the water with the food material which it contains 
moves up to the root in a constant supply through capillary action. 
We find, however, in fact, that the movement of the water is so slow 
as to be negligible. If we take some soil from the field with the 
optimum amount of moisture, put it in a tumbler, put some dry soil 
on the surface, we can see the difference in moisture content by the 
difference in colour, the moist soil being the darker. If we cover the 
tumbler to prevent evaporation there will be no interchange of mois- 
ture between the moist and the dry layers. The moist earth holds 
the moisture so tenaciously that the dry earth cannot take it away. 
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The case is very different, however, in a very wet soil. Where this 
optimum amount of water is present, a soil is coherent or plastic in 
the hand. It appears that plants throw off poisonous substances and 
the soil, with its wonderful absorptive powers, prevents the circu- 
lation of these substances in the solution in which the plant is feed- 
ing. The plant seeks the water rather than the water being moved by 
the soil to the plant. The roots feed only at the tip, about one-tenth 
of an inch only being active in this respect, and even this tip is only 
absorbant for a few days, as the tip is extended the part that was 
absorbent yesterday teases to be absorbent to-day. After this tip 
has progressed it immediately corks over with a layer of balloon cells 
full of air to prevent the further entrance of water or other material. 
The plant protects itself against its own effluvia. Here we see the 
importance of the absorptive character of the soil, which permits it to 
hold with great tenacity organic matters given off by the roots, and 
prevents the circulation of water containing the excreta of plants. 
Plants must feed. It has been thought that the soil is the pro- 
duct of the decomposition of rock, that it is a completely decomposed 
rock. It is nothing of the kind. It is an unconsolidated rock con- 
taining the minerals which were present in the solid rock from which 
it was derived. All soils are nearly alike. The rock has disintegrated 
but only slightly decomposed. Clays are rock powders containing 
unaltered particles of all the common rock-forming minerals. These 
minerals exist as such in the soil. They are soluble, but only very 
slightly soluble. They are soluble to the extent of about eight parts 
of phosphoric acid in a million parts of soil, or thirty-two pounds in 
an acre-foot, about twenty or twenty-five parts of potash per million 
or about that many pounds in an acre of soil three inches deep, as- 
suming that an acre of soil twelve inches deep weighs about four 
million pounds. It is astonishing to learn that the concentration of 
the soil moisture is practically the same whether the soil is good or 
bad, that all soils have the same composition in their soil moisture, 
and that all soils good or bad contain sufficient nourishment for the 
support of plants. Furthermore, when the plant takes away some of 
the mineral matter from the solution the solid minerals in contact 
with the solution immediately dissolve and the solution is restored to 
its former concentration. No soil then can ever be exhausted. Plants 
have great power of absorbing material from solutions. | Sea-weed 
can get iodine and store it up in its tissues from the very dilute solu- 
tion in sea water. We cannot say how small the amount of phos- 
phoric acid or potash must become before the plant will suffer ; plants 
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will grow perfectly in the distilled water which is used in our labora- 
tories, and for experiments with growing plants we must use water 
which has been specially distilled in glass. It is true, however, that 
plants not unfrequently do better when an excess of these minerals is 
present. You can take a wheat plant from the field, put it in a 
pitcher of water, add a little phosphate, potash and nitrate, and grow 
it to maturity. It will produce as much grain as if it were left in the 
field. The soil is but a medium for the plant to stand in and get its 
nourishment from, but it will grow just as well in water, doing better 
if we use a solution containing several times more phosphorous and 
potash than it actually needs to feed on; yet all soils contain a solu- 
tion strong enough for any need the plants may have. 

Plants must have a proper sanitary environment. Plants, like 
animals, throw off excreta which must be disposed of. We must put 
something in the soil to clean them out, just as we clean out the 
stalls in our stables. The fertilizer is applied, not as a food, but as a 
medicine. The plant produces toxic substances which must be de- 
stroyed or absorbed. Certain poor soils will not produce a crop no 
matter how much fertilizer or manure may be applied. A soil is good 
not because it contains nourishment for the plant, but because it can 
dispose of the toxic substances thrown off by the plants. The soil 
itself ought to be able to take care of the excreta of plants. It is its 
proper function. Whether it does this through the agencies of bac- 
teria or the absorptive power of the soil, or through direct oxidation, 
is not known; it is probably due in part to each. In the natural soil, 
such as a prairie sod, the sanitary conditions are almost perfect. 
Black soils are generally more productive than light-coloured soils. 
Yet there is very little difference between the organic content of the 
soil and of the sub-soil. There is plenty of organic matter in the 
sub-soil but it is not in the form of humus, and in order to make the 
sub-soil fertile, one of the first things accomplished through cultiva- 
tion and aeration is to convert that colourless organic matter into 
darker compounds like humus. It is well known that we can grow 
grass upon our clay sub-soil in Ontario after two or three years of 
aeration and cultivation. 

Humus is neither beneficial nor deleterious. It is a very stable 
form of organic matter, it remains in the soil for years, it may be 
exposed to extremes of heat and’ cold and still the black colour will 
persist. Humus is much more stable than wood,—next to coal it is 
probably the most stable form of organic matter known. And when 
any organic matter is converted into humus it is as thoroughly pre- 
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served as any organic matter which we have in nature. It is the end 
product of the sanitation of the soil, it is the soil sewage disposal 
system. As soon as organic matter is converted into humus, it is 
harmless to the plant. It is in effect removed from the soil. A soil 
which will produce humus is a fertile soil because it is a well drained 
or sanitary soil. 

In the disposal of the substances thrown off by plants, the ab- 
sorptive power of the soil itself plays a very great part. The soil 
itself is capable of holding on with great tenacity to organic sub- 
stances so that it is impossible to leach them out with water. If you 
take a soluble dye-stuff and take up in the solution some soil, the soil 
will take out the dye and allow the water to filter clear, although the 
dye is exceedingly soluble in water when the soil is not present. The 
soil holds on to these organic compounds given off by the plant in 
the same way that it retains the dye and, as the root corks over im- 
mediately after throwing them out, and the movement of water in 
moderately moist soil is exceedingly slow, and almost negligible, the 
root passes safely its own excreta. If you take a pot containing a 
pound of soil and grow in it six wheat plants for three weeks, and 
immediately after grow six other wheat plants in the same soil, you 
will get about half the growth of the first plants in three weeks. The 
old idea was that the soil was exhausted; it is not so, however, be- 
cause you may add all the plant food you please and your wheat 
plants will not flourish. If, however, you add certain substances to 
the soil, you can restore it to its original fertility. You may add 
ground cow-peas or pyrogallol, or ferric oxide, or carbon black, or 
some other substance and you can go on raising your wheat plants. 
You have in some way purified the soil, cleaned it, by removing the 
toxic substances left by the preceding crops. These toxic substances 
have not, so far as I am aware, been identified. They are like the 
ptomaines, which are so poisonous to the human system, present in 
very small quantities and difficult to separate. The action of ferti- 
lizer is to neutralize these, but all fertilizers do not act in the same 
way upon all soils. Some soils produce a larger crop without stable 
manure than with it, year after year. Under the old theory that the 
soil required plant food, we kept on adding phosphates, nitrates, and 
potash to the soil, and the results seemed to confirm the theory that 
these fertilizers merely acted as purifiers. The same results can be 
obtained by allowing the soil to lie fallow for a year, so as to allow 
it to dispose of the injurious substances which have accumulated. 
They may also be obtained by arranging a system of rotation and 
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growing each year a crop that is not injured by the excreta of the 

preceding crop. Then when the time comes around for the first crop | 
to be planted again the soil has had ample time to dispose of the 

sewage resulting from the growth of the plant three or four years 

before, since the excreted substances are not toxic alike for all plants.. 

This is the theory of the rotation of crops. 

It may take generations to decide on a proper rotation of crops, 
or the proper fertilizers to use, because nitrates may attack one kind 
of organic matter, phosphate another, and green manure or stable 
manure another. And herein lies the art and the interest of farming, 
that each soil must be studied by itself, as to its requirements, and 
that it is impossible to say by chemical analysis what its treatment 
should be, at least until such time as our knowledge is much more 
complete than it is at present. 

There has come to be a kind of standarrd method of investigat- 
ing the requirements of the soil which is called the paraffin pot 
method. Cut a strip of wire netting, bend it into a cylinder and rivet 
the ends, turn up the bottom edges, and lay in a circle for a bottom. 
Dip the rim in melted paraffin until a little ring is formed round the 
top, then fill it with the soil to be tested, and press the soil down so. 
that it nearly fills the basket, then dip the pot into melted paraffin, 
quite hot; then you have a paraffin pot which is quite impervious, the 
wire acting only as a reinforcement. The Bureau of Soils tried first 
growing seedlings in soil in an ordinary tumbler, but the roots came 
out around the edges of the glass where they could get air, and it 
made no difference whether they grew their plant in a poor soil or 
in a good one. By the paraffin pot method the plant is compelled to 
grow in the soil under investigation and cannot utilize the small air 
space which would exist between the soil and the inside of a tumbler. 
In the air space between the soil and the side of a tumbler the toxic 
substances would be completely destroyed, which again illustrates the 
effect of cultivation. In this way various soils can be studied, the 
action of various fertilizers and the effects of rotation. The fertility 
of the soil is determined by weighing the plants grown, and thus in 
from ten to twenty days we can gain a fair idea of the suitability of a 
given soil for a given crop. 

In this way, thousands and thousands of experiments have been 
made by the Bureau of Soils of the United States. Scores and scores 
of different fertilizers have been applied, and it has been found that 
the best substances which can be used to keep the soil in a sanitary 
condition are ferric oxide, pyrogallol and carbon black, carbon black 
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being the most beneficial, although it contains nothing for the nour- 
ishment of the plant. It would seem that this may explain in great 
part the fertility of soil which has been recently reclaimed from the 
forest. Owing to the usual burning of the trees upon the soil, it must 
contain a Jarge amount of absorbent charcoal which is able to keep 
the soil in sanitary condition for many years. 

The paraffin pot method is chiefly valuable for studying the suit- 
ability of a soil for any given crop and the substances which should 
be added to it to give the maximum fertility. Chemical analysis of 
the ash of plants has been found to be of very little value, because no 
certain relation can be found to exist between the ash of the plants 
and the results of the analyses of soils. The quantity of mineral 
matter taken up by the plant is dependent to such a large extent upon 
the climatic conditions, physical conditions of the soil, and physiolo- 
gical factors, upon the variety of seed and other circumstances, the 
exact influence of which cannot be estimated, that in any formal 
expression of the relation between crop needs and soil fertility de- 
ductions based upon ash analyses can only be of the most general or 
uncertain value, and have frequently been shown to be misleading. 
Birner and Lucanus pointed out as long ago as 1866 that plants can 
be grown to perfection in well-water, and, as a matter of fact, they 
grew oats in such water, renewed weekly, the yield of grain being 
double that from a rich garden soil. This well-water contained 150 
parts of lime, 21 of potash, 1%4 of phosphoric acid, 74 of sulphuric 
acid, and 60 of nitric acid, per million, which is a concentration prob- 
ably less than that existing in the soil moisture. And this experiment 
has suggested the modern method of testing soils by water culture. 
In these experiments the proportion of solid matters is usually main- 
tained at between 500 and 2,000 parts in a million of water, and no 
observations have indicated any material difference in the yield within 
these limits, though above or below these concentrations crops may 
suffer. ‘The method in brief is by making an aqueous extract of the 
soil, growing plants in this extract and weighing the amount of 
transpiration which is proportional to the growth of the plant. Many 
methods have been devised for extracting the moisture more or less 
completely from the soil, but the difficulty in the way, either mechani- 
cal or that due to the enormous force of capillary attraction existing 
in soils, seems at present insurmountable. By means of a powerful 
centrifugal machine, small quantities of such soil solutions may be 
obtained when the amount originally in the soil was above a certain 
definite limit. This method is so difficult, however, and involves such 
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an unreasonable expenditure of time and material, that it is only used 
in the most special investigations. The conventional method then is 
to take a sample of the soil and stir it for a few minutes with five 
times its weight of distilled water, allowing it to stand for twenty 
minutes for the coarser particles to subside and decanting the solution 
containing more or less suspended clay and other matter. The solu- 
tion is then filtered through unglazed porcelain by means of a forced 
air device. It has been found by experiment that the filter itself is 
slightly soluble in water, but to an inappreciable extent. The solution 
may then be analyzed for various soil constituents. An astonishing 
thing about hundreds and hundreds of experiments made by the 
Bureau of Soils upon soil solutions made in this way is that all soils 
contain practically the same amount of nutrient materials which is 
in nearly every case far above the requirements of the plant. Certain 
exceptions may be noted. One soil showed only a trace of nitrates 
and of phosphates even with the sensitive methods’ used, and yet it 
was able to support a very satisfactory lawn without adding any fer- 
tilizer. Another soil showed only two parts of nitrates and only a 
trace of phosphates, and yet it supported a vigorous growth of clover 
and wheat without the addition of any fertilizer. Much greater in- 
fluences are exerted upon the yield of crops by the climate, the tex- 
ture of the soil, and the rotation of crops. This is clearly brought 
out in some of the Rothamstead experiments in the growth of wheat 
and grass. On one plot where wheat was grown continuously for 
fifty years without any fertilizer, the yield varied from 53 bushels 
in 1879 to 2334bushels in 1875, 2354 in 1859 and 223% bushels in 
1894. The average yield for forty years was 15 bushels. The largest 
average yield over the same period for any of the fertilized plots was 
33% bushels; the smallest yield being 1614 bushels in 1879, and the 
largest 535 bushels in 1863. The average yield during eight years 
preceding this period was about the same on the unfertilized and the 
fertilized plot. The average on the unfertilized plot for the second 
twenty-one year period was 127% bushels against 17 bushels for the 
first period of twenty years, while on the particular plot which was 
fertilized and which gave the largest average yield, the yield during 
the latter twenty years was 31 bushels as against 3514 bushels for 
the first twenty years. It is a significant fact also that where the 
annual application of the fertilizer has been discontinued, the effect 
is at once apparent in ‘he smaller yield of crops. In other words, on 
a soil which has a nattzal capacity for 13 or 15 bushels of wheat, as 
these Rothamstead soils seem to have where wheat is grown continu- 
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ously and fertilizers have not been used for fifty years, the applica- 
tion of certain fertilizers has increased the yield to 30 bushels per 
acre, but to maintain that yield a constant animal application of fer- 
tilizer has to be given and subsequent applications merely maintain 
but do not increase the yield. 

These Rothamstead experiments indicate that the extreme varia- 
tion due to climatic conditions are even greater than the difference 
due to fertilizers where the same methods of cultivation are used. 

The influence of the texture of soil is very marked. Briggs, with 
his centrifugal machine, could extract ten times the amount of water 
from one soil that he could from another, indicating a great differ- 
ence in the water which can be delivered at a given point, although 
the soils contained the same amount of water. The two soils had 
almost the same composition and yet the one from which the greater 
amount of water was extracted was one of the richest soils in the 
Eastern States, producing large crops of wheat and grass, while the 
other soil from which the smaller amount of water was extracted 
supported only a small and scrubby growth of pine and dwarf oaks. 
This indicates a lack of available water, for the poor soil cannot de- 
liver to the plant a reasonable supply of water. This is a point which 
has, however, received very little attention as yet, and experiments 
are greatly needed along this line. 

In experiments on water culture it is found that the ordinary 
distilled water of the laboratory is toxic to seedlings. Even re-distil- 
lation in glass is not sufficient to correct the toxicity of distilled water. 
The most satisfactory way of removing the toxicity is by shaking the 
ordinary distilled water with finely divided and thoroughly clean car- 
bon black or ferric hydrate and then filtering out the solid. Using 
this non-toxic distilled water as a standard, various organic com- 
pounds could be added to the water and their effect upon the plant 
studied. Many of these substances were beneficial to the plant 
growth, many others deleterirous. Two of the most toxic substances 
were guanidine carbonate and nurine, but many others acted in a 
similar way, and the toxicity of these substances could always be 
removed by the addition of ferric oxide or carbon black, just as in the 
case of naturally toxic solutions. In these experiments undertaken 
by the Bureau of Soils it was found that if the soil were heated to 
about the temperature of boiling water very little reduction of toxicity 
was obtained, and even if the temperature were increased so as to 
produce slight charring of organic substances, the improvement was 
very little greater. On the other hand, when the soil was thoroughly 
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burned, the toxic properties entirely disappeared. This leads to the 
supposition that the fertility or the toxicity of the soil may be due 
to bacterial action. 

It is well known that bacteria are largely instrumental in break- 
ing down the organic substances in the soil and converting them into 
humus. Nitrification is one of the steps in this process, and it was 
established in 1878 that this process is brought about by living agen- 
cies, so that one of the factors in the fertility of the soil is the rate at 
which its bacteria will induce the formation of nitrates. More re- 
cently it was discovered that certain bacteria are capable of building 
up the free nitrogen gas in the atmosphere into those compounds 
which are the starting point for the nitrate-mkaing bacteria. In 1886 
it was discovered that certain bacteria exist in the soil which strike 
up a partnership with plants like clover, peas, and beans, whereby 
they are able to bring into combination the nitrogen gas which exists 
in the soil. They are called nodule organisms, because their colonies 
induce the formation of small nodules on the roots of leguminous 
plants, and as nitrates are very beneficial to the soil not only as plant 
food but also as purifiers, the importance of this discovery can 
scarcely be over-estimated. It is well known that these bacteria can 
readily be domesticated and are being applied to the soil by soaking 
the seed in solutions containing their colonies. In some of the Bureau 
of Soils experiments already noted, soil which was heated was found 
to have a greater fertility than before, and this is now believed to be 
due to the fact that injurious organisms were killed off, thus allowing 
the beneficial organisms free play in their action. It was found in the 
Rothamsted experiments which Mr. Hall, the Director of the Roth- 
amsted experimental farm, describes so well, that if certain sub- 
stances such as chloroform or carbon disulphide are added to the soil, 
the same result is obtained. The bacterial examination of the soil 
showed that the soil had by no means been rendeerd sterile by its 
heating or treatment with antiseptics. There had been a considerable 
killing off of organisms, but those which remained took a new lease 
of life as soon as the soil was placed under proper conditions. Cer- 
tain groups of bacteria had been destroyed but the nitrifying bacilli 
remained. 

In all untreated soils the presence is revealed of new organisms 
which feed upon the nitrifying bacilli. These belong to the order of 
the protozoa. They are much more sensitive than bacteria and are 
completely destroyed by the partial sterilization processes, which leave 
some of the bacteria unhurt. Their removal is followed by develop- 
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ment of the surviving bacteria to an extent that was never possible 
in the untreated soil where the protozoa kept the bacteria in check. 
These methods cannot, of course, as yet be applied to large areas of 
soil, but they open up a vast field’ for research. Doubtless in time we 
shall succeed in working out a practical application of these new 
truths. “And if,’ as Mr. Hall says, “ we do succeed we shall have 
only added one more to the number of new discoveries which are as 
old as time; Virgil in his Georgics describes the advantages to be ob- 
tained by mixing the surface soil with weeds and rubbish and burning 
it gently, and the practice is still followed among the native cultiva- 
tors in India. Success will only be the first step in that taming and 
domestication of the microscopic fauna and flora of the soil which 
will remain for many generations the problem of science applied to 
the art of agriculture. We have before us the problem that con- 
fronted primitive man; we have to kill off the weeds, to repress the 
savage beasts, to encourage this kind of grass, ‘until it becomes a 
wheat plant, to domesticate that other wilding until it yields beef and 
milk, and all this work has to be done among an invisible population 
of which the very existence was unsuspected not a generation ago.” 


ALEXANDER MACPHAIL. 





THE UNEARNED INCREMENT AS A SOURCE 
OF REVENUE. 


ee 


MONG the many encouraging signs of the vitality of our demo- 
cracy is the recent widespread discussion upon the proposed 
reciprocal trade concessions between Canada and the United States. 
This is all the more significant when one bears in mind that the 
farmers, through their journals and class organizations, took the 
deepest interest in the movement. Of our population the farmers, 
hitherto, have been least prone to organize for distinctly class pur- 
poses. They comprise, for the most part, that section of the nation 
to whom an appeal has been made, in season and out of season, to 
conserve their interests by building up a great home market. But 
times have changed. It is safe to say that nothing so impressed the 
country, in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s triumphal tour of the West, as the 
energetic and fearless manner in which the farmers discussed the 
economic status of the nation, and its future lines of progress. At 
the present time a “mammoth” farmers’ delegation is about to leave 
Winnipeg for Ottawa. There will be several hundred in the party, 
drawn from all parts of the three prairie provinces. Mr. R. Mac- 
Kenzie, the representative of the Western Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion, is preparing the memorials to be presented to parliament. He 
will speak with authority for all the agricultural organizations. It is 
interesting and important to note what this gentleman will have to 
say. 

' According to press reports, the farmers will demand that the 
terminal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort William be taken over 
and conducted as a public utility. The present system of private 
ownership and operation, it is alleged, constitutes a monopoly which 
has proven detrimental to the interests of the public, through the 
practice of mixing inferior grades of wheat with the better samples. 
Moreover, the farmers are to come out emphatically for the govern- 
ment construction, ownership, and operation of the proposed Hud- 
son’s Bay Railway. They maintain that Canada’s three big transcon- 
tinental lines operate under monopoly conditions—which, of course, 
is largely, and necessarily, true. 

In regard to the tariff, Mr. MacKenzie intimates that a demand 
will be made for an immediate increase of the preference on British 
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goods to fifty per cent., with a stated annual increase until free trade 
with Great Britain is established. The farmers ask no preference in 
return, simply the open door for Canadian agricultural products. It 
is said that a proposal will also be made by the delegation for reci- 
procity with the United States, in natural products (including timber ) 
and agricultural implements. This, it is maintained, would be a great 
boon to the Canadian farmer, both as to buying and selling, as it 
would permit him to get his implements and machines cheaper, while 
it would enable him to sell his wheat for more, the price of wheat in 
Minneapolis often being from eight to ten cents per bushel more than 
the market price in Winnipeg. A general reduction will also be asked 
in all customs duties; and especially on woollens, cottons, sugar, 
cement, iron and leather manufactures 

We are also informed—and this is what chiefly concerns us at 
the present time—that the farmers will suggest, as a means of sup- 
plementing the possible decrease in revenue which would result from 
these changes, the gradual introduction of a tax upon the values of 
coal, timber, mineral, agricultural and urban lands. By this means 
there would be taken over for public purposes a portion of the enor- 
mous unearned increments now enriching private speculators and 
investors. 

As we have said, this is one of the most significant signs of our 
times. The associated organizations west of the Great Lakes now 
embrace a membership of thirty thousand farmers. That such a 
large delegation should undertake an arduous journey of one or two 
thousand miles, involving an outlay of some fifty thousand dollars, 
to place the government in possession of their views, is a matter of 
the utmost importance, not only for the great political parties, but 
for the country at large. It indicates, among other things, that the 
farming community has awakened to a realization of class-conscious- 
ness to an extent not attained in Canada before. More than that, it 
shows that a great part of our population is beginning to seriously 
question the expediency, the practicability and the justice of old 
forms and methods of taxation and fiscal measures. But what is of 
especial significance is the emphasis placed upon what is known as 
“ the unearned increment ” as a source of revenue. This is but fol- 
lowing the lead given by Mr. Lloyd-George in the British Budget. It 
will be important, then, to note just how taxes upon the unearned 
increment will work out, in view of these proposals. 

Of course, we are able as yet to carry our tax burdens with com- 
parative ease. No direct taxes are laid by the Dominion government, 
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although there is nothing in our constitution which forbids the levy- 
ing of the same. Even in the individual provinces there is little or 
no direct taxation except upon mining and insurance companies, and 
other corporations. Certainly the general property tax, so extensively 
used in the United States, is unknown to us. 

In the field of municipal taxation, one of the most striking de- 
partures is seen in Alberta. In this province, villages and towns may, 
by petition, obtain authority to levy their taxes on land values without 
regard to improvements. Mr. Perrie, Tax Commissioner at Edmon- 
ton, states that they have had many such petitions, and that the 
majority of the villages are at present using this form of taxation 
and that it has given excellent satisfaction. He says further that the 
method, as used in the largest cities of the province, has also given 
the greatest satisfaction. This conclusion is arrived at after years 
of experience with the raising of funds to meet the requirements of 
rapidly growing cities. And the expense of carrying on the affairs 
of such cities in a new country is very high. 

It may be said with approximate accuracy that the economists 
have never seriously attacked the theoretical validity of the tax upon 
the unearned increment. On the whole, they have rather ignored 
than condemned this fiscal measure. They have not been interested ; 
or they have regarded its application as of dubious practicability; a 
hobby of doctrinaires and enthusiasts, a programme not yet fully 
within the range of practical discussion. Economists of all people 
dread the stigma of radicalism. As a rule, they have busied them- 
selves with things as they are, not with forward-looking measures. 
Such attention as they have given to the unearned increment has 
been, in the main, in connection with urban land values; and even 
here they have not given the problems serious consideration, because 
it has been maintained that this particular phase of the problem need 
not be considered in its practical bearing until the unearned increment 
as a whole should be proceeded against—why, for example, should 
highway robbery be singled out for suppression while burglary so 
obtrusively flourishes ? 

Be that as it may, there has been no one since the time of 
Ricardo to question the menace attaching to the increasing pressure 
of population upon land. With increasing pressure, both food and 
room must tend toward increasing relative scarcity and consequently 
to higher prices. Crowded land and poor land are the same in their 
social meanings. And as in most civilized countries land is becoming 
relatively scarce, and food products and space for living less ample, 
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land rents are rising as the direct result. A smaller per capita equip- 
ment of land means, on the whole (the state of the arts remaining 
the same), a smaller per capita volume of product, and therefore a 
smaller real income for the average human being. And as the pro- 
duct becomes more and more restricted, the landlords obtain an ever 
greater share. They wax fat by the general hunger. 

Evidently these increases in the landlords’ income have had, in 
the main, not the remotest reference to any merit on the part of the 
landlord. Asa rule, the owner of a town or city lot raises no crop 
therefrom; it is not used for park-land or for play-land; even the 
small boy is denied the use of it. Yet the value keeps on rising. “All 
states and territories west of the Mississippi River, including Minne- 
sota and Louisiana, in the year 1902 had a total assessment for ordi- 
nary real estate of $5,249,072,325, and the assessment of ordinary 
real estate in the City of New York exceeds this amount by nearly 
$900,000.000.” * 

Sufficiently valid reasons have never yet been offered why a city 
might not well act as landlord over urban lands. With agricultural 
lands, however, the case is different. Some sort of institutional 
service attaches to private ownership. The relation of landlord to 
tenant is disastrous to good husbandry. 

The practical proposals in the British Budget for a tax upon 
the unearned increment are very interesting and instructive. It need 
not be pointed out that Mr. Lloyd-George has not put into operation 
“the single tax,’ as is popularly supposed. In the first place, it is 
but one of a complex series; and in the second place it is not univer- 
sally applied, but only to specific cases. But he has followed largely 
the methods proposed by Henry George and his single-tax followers. 
This is not only a bad way to remedy social injustice, but an impos- 
sible way. If it is merely the rental income that is sought, the thing 
to do is to proceed directly against it, and not to attack the derivative 
value. 

On the face of it, it does not appear to matter greatly whether 
a tax be imposed upon the market value of an item of durable pro- 
perty, or upon the income. To tax a city lot worth one thousand 
dollars at one per cent. of its market value or at twenty per cent. of 
its fifty dollar rental would, at first blush, appear to be one and the 
same thing—a ten dollar burden. But this leaves out of considera- 
tion the fact that the tree is valued through its fruit. In technical 
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*Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments of the City of New 
York, 1908. 
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phrase the market value of any durable good is simply the present 
worth of its putative future incomes. Now, it follows that taxation 
upon property is merely a way of taking to the state a part of the 
income from the property, and by the fraction that the income is 
diminished will the market value fall. Thus to proceed against the 
rental when it accrues, and to proceed directly against the market 
value when it accrues, are not one and the same thing, but two very 
different things. Total confiscation of an accrued value is not pos- 
sible by an ad valorem tax. A market value of one thousand dollars 
resting upon an annual rental of fifty dollars can not, by ad valorem 
taxation, be made to yield fifty dollars in taxes. As soon as a fifty 
dollar tax is imposed upon one thousand dollar market value, the 
market value (which rests upon the income) disappears. And even 
with partial confiscation the case is awkward, though not impossible 
of treatment. It is a simple thing to take one-fifth of the annual rent; 
but the value of the property then would be, if the rate of interest 
were five per cent., only eight hundred dollars, based upon an income 
of forty dollars. To secure ten dollars from the rent the rate of 
assessment must now be raised to one and one-fourth per cent. But 
the rate of taxation can not be shifted from year to year in this arbi- 
trary way; and, moreover, it would not reach each individual case 
of the unearned increment. 

It is impossible to adopt a programme of total confiscation, al- 
though some single taxers advocate such a degree of ruthlessness. 
Yet it must be acknowledged that many of the present holders of 
land and other forms of real estate are recent purchasers; and any 
immediate application of the tax upon unearned increment would 
eventuate in social injustice. 

In Great Britain no attack is contemplated upon such land values 
as have already accrued. It is recognized that such land values 
having long been traded in have now come to represent all sorts of 
saving and investment. True, it may be, tragically true, that the ten 
thousand owners of the soil of England make the rest trespassers in 
the land of their birth. But the fault has been due to historical and 
institutional causes; and the nation as a whole must pay the penalty. 
But even of future increments the Lloyd-George programme will 
take an insignificant part. Society is to claim merely a part of that 
to the whole of which the claim must be valid if there be valid claim 
to any share. 

The important thing seems to me the immediate evolution of 
lands, and the placing of these values upon record, in order that 
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future increments may be disclosed for whatever purpose the future 
may require. The landed classes accept the menace of the one-fifth 
increment tax with a good deal more equanimity than the formation 
of the new Domesday Roll. What may later come of the valuation 
scheme? The terror of the unknown is upon the proprietor. 

But, as a matter of fact, the British landowners might well be 
less concerned than they are, for the increment-taxes will hardly 
work. Even the preliminary valuation is not suited to any fiscal 
purpose. For, with the assurance that new taxes will be placed upon 
the unearned increment, there must be even now a decline in the 
market value of lands. If transfers are to take place, or are now 
taking place, the future tax will show itself in lessened prices. The 
effect of the tax is, therefore, to all intents and purposes, seen in 
immediate expropriation rather than in future burdens. If the new 
proprietors are ever called upon to meet the tax, it will be solely by 
virtue of the fact that they have mistakenly appraised the degree of 
menace. 

Moreover, by this present depression in values, future incre- 
ments will be rendered so much the greater, and the twenty per cent. 
tax upon the increment as disclosed by sale so much the heavier. 
This will discourage landowners from making either present or 
future sales. It will become more and more desirable to hold the 
lands simply for the rents upon which the values are based. And 
the larger the accrued increase in values the greater is the pressure 
upon landlords not to sell. 

The case is further complicated by the interest rate. Should 
interest rates fall, a definite rental will yield a large funded value. 
This will, in turn, produce a larger unearned increment, and also a 
larger transfer tax. This will make it increasingly unwise to sell the 
land, and will further stagnate the market. 

It must be remembered, too, that there is always much land 
which is earning no present income, and which has value only be- 
cause of putative future incomes. This is strikingly shown in the 
case of suburban lots. But the nearer these lots come to earning 
power, the greater the tax, and the more marked, then, the relative 
advantage of holding the lands as against selling them. 

All that has been said will apply to the increment-tax in the 
succession duties. When a death duty attaches, what will be the 
basis of this second valuation? In the absence of an actual market, 
appraisers will be obliged to arrive at some method of determining 
what the lands would sell for, if they were ever offered. Anything 
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more definite than this would be difficult to arrive at, and the share 
of the state is likely to be a small one. 

There are other features of this famous budget which one is 
tempted to enter upon, especially the tax laid on the renewal of leases 
in cities, and that upon mining royalties. But the limits of this paper 
have been already extended too far. What I have here especially 
sought to point out is the inherent difficulty which must be experi- 
enced in tapping new sources of revenue by an ad valorem tax upon 
the unearned increment. The rents, and not the capitalized values 
of the rents, must be the object and basis of the tax. 


W. W. SwANSON. 


Queen’s University. 





AVIATION. 


N these days when almost any daily paper which we may take up 
contains the report of some new and wonderful “ achievement ” 
in the aviation field, it may not be out of place to look back for a 
moment, and to review calmly the development of the science or art 
of flying so as to be able to judge of the value of these thrilling feats, 
performed out of love for daring sport or in the hope of earning one 
of the generous prizes offered by newspapers or rich enthusiasts. 
The ordinary individual, i.e., anybody who has not given special 
attention to this branch of science, will probably look at the Wright 
Brothers as the “ inventors ” of the aeroplane, and perhaps at Count 
Zeppelin as the “inventor” of the dirigible balloon. With all due 
respect to the genius and the indomitable energy of these men, it 
must be said that this idea is quite erroneous and unfair. Unfair to 
the great army of men that have preceded them and have made their 
work possible—all the scientists and engineers, cobblers and tailors, 
physicians, mechanics, army officers, ship captains, men of all classes 
and of all times who have given their time and energy to the problem 
of artificial flight. We need not go back as far as Daedalus and 
Ikarus, or even to Archytas of Tarentum, a contemporary of Plato 
who, in the fourth century B.C., studied the problem, and is reported 
to have constructed a mechanical bird which rose in the air, or to the 
legends that seem to exist in all languages about men who were able 
to fly. Restricting ourselves to more recent history and reliable re- 
ports only, we find that the development of aviation, as we may 
briefly call human flight, has been one of steady evolution. 
Montgolfier, the French paper manufacturer, constructed his. 
first large balloon in 1783, and in the same year the first ascent with 
human beings on board was made in Versailles. He used hot air for 
the filling of the balloon, but in the same year Charles, the famous 
French physicist, employed hydrogen gas for the purpose, and a solu- 
tion of caoutchouc to make the cover gas-tight. With the exception 
of minor details, the construction of a modern balloon, a non- 
dirigible one, does not differ from that of Charles’ balloon of 1783. 
Ever since that time the balloon has been used, not only for the 
amusement of the crowds at country fairs, but for scientific (mete- 
reological), military, and sport purposes. The sensation of flying, or 
strictly speaking floating, in a balloon, is described in the most en- 
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thusiastic terms by all who have been fortunate enough to make an 
ascent, and the numerous Aero Clubs in the capitals of the world 
enable their members to indulge in this fascinating and, with ordi- 
nary precautions, not at all dangerous sport at a comparatively mod- 
erate cost. One peculiarity of this form of motion is that the bal'oon 
is drifting with the wind so that it will ordinarily travel at the same 
velocity as the wind, and the air will seem absolutely calm to the 
aeronauts. This is so contrary to our ordinary experience that one 
has to look down on a fixed point on the earth to know that the 
balloon is moving. It is also said that even persons who cannot lean 
out of a first story window without feeling dizzy will not have that 
sensation in the car of a balloon no matter how high they rise. It is 
a completely novel experience for us, and not to be compared with 
any other style of locomotion. 

It was only natural that as soon as people were able to rise from 
the earth, carried by a balloon, their next thought was to make this 
balloon dirigible. As a matter of fact, even Montgolfier and Charles 
studied the question. Scientists and inventors have worked ever 
since on the problem, the necessary conditions were plainly recog- 
nized, but all attempts failed, mainly because a dependable light- 
weight motor was not available. This did not arrive until in recent 
years, when the gasoline engine was brought to a high state of per- 
fection. Renard was the first man to build a successful dirigible bal- 
loon, the famous “ La France.” In 1884 he accomplished the feat of 
returning to his starting point after a flight of 23 minutes’ duration, 
but Count Zeppelin is perhaps better known than any of the men who 
believe in this solution of the aviation problem. This is partly due 
to the enormous dimensions of his airships and the extraordinary 
success which accompanied some of his trips, partly also to the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of the German people, who made a national idol 
of the man who persisted in spite of difficulties and disappointments 
that would have discouraged most people. His latest creation, 
“L. Z. VII,” had a length of 485 feet and a diameter of 46 feet, or 
the dimensions of a fairly large ocean liner, with a crew of 8 men 
and accommodation for 20 passengers. The control of this monster 
of the air was practically perfect in still air or moderate winds. Al- 
though it was severely damaged in a gale, it seems that even then the 
captain had it under good control and would have effected a safe 
landing if not at the deciding moment the gasoline supply had given 
out, due to the blunder of somebody. The advocates of the dirigible 
balloon point out that even now ships will fall victims to the fury 
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of the sea, and that in spite of that people will continue to build ships 
and to use them. There is one condition, however, at least that must 
be fulfilled before dirigible airships can be considered as really safe 
means of transportation, namely, greater speed,—that is, sufficient 
speed to be able to navigate against all winds that are ordinarily 
encountered. It does not seem desirable perhaps to travel in a hurri- 
cane, but it has been shown by metereological statistics that on the 
continent of Europe an airship which can obtain a speed of about 34 
miles per hour from its own motive power, is practically independent 
of the wind velocity when travelling at a height of 500 m. or 1640 
feet. Speeds of 40 or 45 miles per hour are certainly attainable. The 
inherent advantage of dirigible balloons as compared with heavier- 
than-air machines is, of course, that they will float in the air whether 
the power plant is in operation or not, while the latter will sink when 
the engine stops. Serious disadvantages, however, are the following: 
Enormous size and therefore cost, the necessity of expensive landing 
stations, and the danger from fire or explosions on account of the 
use of explosive gases for the filling of balloons or gas chambers. 
That the dirigible balloons will be superseded by aeroplanes is more 
than possible; at present, however, they have reached a greater state 
of perfection and safety than the latter. Zeppelin has made trips of 
as much as 20 hours’ duration and covered a distance of 500 miles in 
continuous flight, but there is no inherent reason why these figures 
‘cannot be greatly improved. There has not been any loss of life in 
connection with his trips. 

Before passing to heavier-than-air machines, commonly called 
aeroplanes, it may not be amiss to sum up the various methods by 
which man may navigate through the air. 

Which means can be applied to keep a certain mass suspended 
in the air? To effect this it is evident that we must exert a down- 
ward force equal to the weight as long as we wish the mass to remain 
suspended. Should we exert a greater force, the mass will rise, and 
vice versa it will sink if a smaller force is applied only. We may 
make use of the difference in weight between a certain volume of air 
and the same volume of a lighter gas, say hydrogen. Knowing this 
difference in weight, we can easily calculate the size of gas bubble 
required, so that the total weight of it, ie., of the balloon and car as 
well as of the accessories and the load carried, will be equal to that 
of the air displaced. The balloon will then float. If we throw out 
ballast, it will rise, if we let some of the gas escape, it will sink. This 
is the ordinary free balloon, as invented by Montgolfier and Charles. 
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If we wish to be independent of the wind,we attach a propeller 
driven by some kind of motor, a gasoline engine usually, and an ordi- 
nary rudder ; we may navigate now similarly to the navigation of a 
boat in the current of a river. We may ascend or descend in the 
same way as before, by means of the ballast and the gas valve, or 
we may attach to the airship adjustable horizontal planes, which may 
be turned about a horizontal axis. The action of these is exactly 
the same as on an aeroplane, and will be explained in connection with 
these. If we attach a pair of these planes at the front end of the 
long cylindrical gas bag, and another pair near the stern, we may 
operate them together, and make the whole airship rise or fall, with- 
out changing its horizontal position; or we may elevate or lower the 
front end only, etc. The airship now is really dirigible and we can 
manceuvre at will, providing that the motors are powerful enough to 
propel the airship against any wind. The designer, of course, must 
try to produce a model that will offer the least resistance to the air, 
aside from such questions as stability, weight, propeller design, etc. 

But we may do away with the gas bag and substitute for it a 
combination of moving planes which will produce the same upward 
force as that due to the difference in weight between the hydrogen in 
the balloon and the air displaced by it. 

The simplest solution would seem to be to move large horizontal 
planes in a direction vertically downwards. To make the process 
continuous, we shall have to bring the planes back again to their 
original positions with the least amount of resistance, i.e., folded up 
or hanging from hinges or whatever means one may wish to employ. 
The net downward force will then be the difference between the force 
exerted during the descent of the planes, and the resistance during 
the ascent. By a simple calculation it may be shown that to lift a 
total weight of say 1000 lbs., using a 50 horse-power motor, planes of 
a total area of not less than 1200 square feet would have to be em- 
ployed, even neglecting in this calculation all resistances such as the 
resistance of the ascending planes, etc. This solution therefore looks 
absolutely hopeless. The reason that a bird can fly by a similar 
method is that the power which it is able to apply is enormous com- 
pared with its weight and bulk. Over and over again inventors have 
tried to imitate the power plant of the bird, but with little success 
onty. One thing must not be forgotten, namely, that we are trying 
to build a machine which will carry us, while the wings of the bird 
are only parts of a complete organism. What is the best construction 
for the bird is not necessarily the best for us. 
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Fortunately there are other and more promising solutions. 

Let us take a flat piece of cardboard, hold it in a horizontal posi- 
tion and then move it swiftly through the air in a horizontal direc- 
tion, i.e., parallel to its own plane. The resistance which the air will 
offer to this motion will be inappreciable, because the surface ex- 
posed at right angle to the direction of motion is very small, just the 
edge of the cardboard. If we should hold this plate or piece of 
cardboard in a vertical position and then move it quickly in a hori- 
zontal direction, the resistance to the motion will be quite noticeable 
even with a small plate:only, and the faster the motion, the greater 
ihe resistance. It is of course the same sensation that we experience 
when riding in a motor car, for instance. 

Now let us hold the plate slanted, i.e., at an angle to the hori- 
zontal, and move it again in a horizontal direction, always keeping it 
at the same angle. The resistance will not be as great as in the last 
case, because the surface exposed to the air at right angles to the 
direction of motion is less, but there will be a certain resistance, while 
at the same time we shall experience a pressure exerted upwards. 
The reason for this is, of course, that we are displacing a certain 
quantity of air downwards. The air resists this downward motion 
the same as water would, only in a much lesser degree. Now if we 
make this plane large enough and provide it with a motor and pro- 
peller, powerful enough to overcome the resistance to horizontal 
motion, we can suspend a certain weight from it, and we have the 
principal parts of what is commonly called an aeroplane. It can 
easily be seen that by a given plate or plane we can support a certain 
weight at any one velocity. If we increase the velocity, we can sup- 
port a greater weight, or if we leave the weight the same, the machine 
will rise, assuming that the plane is always at the same angle to the 
horizontal. An aeroplane then consists of the principal carrying 
planes, curved downwards; of the motor with accessories and pro- 
peller—one or more,—and of the frame connecting and bracing the 
various parts, also devices for steering the machine in a horizontal 
plane and for raising or lowering it. The latter functions are carried 
out by separate auxiliary planes or by making parts of the principal 
planes adjustable. All these parts of the aeroplane have been brought 
to a fairly high state of perfection in the last few years. Complete 
aeroplanes can be bought, the same as motor cars, and it is said’ that 
anybody can fly nowadays, if he can pay for a machine. Aeroplanes 
have been used extensively in army manoeuvres for reconnoitring 
purposes the same as dirigible balloons, and bid fair to take from the 
cavalry even this function, one of the few that are still left to Rh 
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the records for height and for distance are broken almost daily, and 
the public might imagine, and many people do imagine, that after a 
few of the details have been perfected, accidents will become less 
numerous and the aeroplane will be used the same as the motor car 
is to-day. That this condition of affairs will come, of that there can 
be no doubt; that great advances have been made in the last few 
years is certain; but equally certain it is that radical improvements 
will have to be made before the aeroplane will be more than a dan- 
gerous toy, to be used only by men who do not value their lives very 
highly. It is a significant fact that the men who are usually credited 
with having “invented” the modern aeroplane, do not do much flying 
themselves now, they let others risk their necks! Among the neces- 
sary parts of an aeroplane one category was not mentioned, namely, 
those that give stability to the machine, which prevent it from turn- 
ing over, no matter how suddenly a gust of wind may strike it, and 
no matter from which direction. 

This is provided for in all existing machines by means of auxi- 
liary adjustable planes which are under the control of the operator, 
1.e., flying so far depends on the personal skill of the operator. As 
long as this state of affairs exists, i.e., as long as the aeroplane will 
not right itself automatically under all conditions, flying in an aero- 
plane will remain an exceedingly dangerous sport only, and nothing 
else. When looked at in this light, the wonderful performances that 
we read about every day do not mean much more to the development 
of the science of flying than running Niagara Falls in a motor boat 
means to the development of the motor boat industry. | Whether 
this automatic balance will be accomplished by the use of gyroscopes 
or by a scientific combination of planes which has not yet been found 
or by some other means, will have to be seen, but come it must be- 
fore the aeroplanes can be called commercially useful means of 
transportation. It must be remembered that a flying machine may 
turn about three axes, a motor car generally about one only. It is 
said that great speed will make the airship indeepndent of all dis- 
turbances of the atmosphere, such as gusts of wind or eddies, and 
so it will, as has been mentioned before in connection with dirigible 
balloons, but the latter are stable to a high degree, while aeroplanes 
at present are not. Unfortunately, we cannot always travel at the 
pleasant speed of 100 miles per hour, as has been advocated, cer- 
tainly not when we are trying to land or when we are starting, and 
that is just the time when most of the accidents occur, not during 
straight flight in mid-air. 
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The aeroplane was “invented” when the Wright Brothers 
made their first public flights in 1905, after having experimented in 
secret ever since 1901. The improvements that have followed since 
are very small when compared with the original invention. They 
have consisted mainly in the working out of details, and in develop- 
ing the personal skill of the aviators. And as mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, strictly speaking the achievement of the 
Wright Brothers cannot be called an invention; they themselves 
acknowledge their debt to such men as Otto Lilienthal, for instance, 
who between the years of 1872 and 1896 made many hundreds of 
trials with various models of “ gliders,’ i.e., aeroplanes without 
motor or propeller. Lilienthal recognized that a flying machine 
could not be “invented” in the ordinary sense of the word, like a 
sewing machine for instance, but that the scientific foundation had 
to be laid first, and this he proceeded to do with indefatigable energy | 
and splendid success. The value of Lilienthal’s work consists in the 
fact that he was a scientific man, and not only carried out his ex- 
periments in a scientific manner, but was able to communicate the 
results obtained to posterity. His excellent investigations have 
formed up to the present day practically the only scietnific basis for 
the design of curved planes. Nowadays government, and otherwise 
endowed, institutions have taken up all the problems connected with 
aviation, especially in Germany and France. Special laboratories 
and experimental stations have been established, even an old conser- 
vative university such as Gottingen has a chair for aeronautics, and 
a splendidly equipped laboratory. The work if conducted on the 
proper scale and in a scientific manner, requires so large an outlay 
of capital that the ordinary individual can do only little without the 
help of government or capitalists. 

Unfortunately, Lilienthal was killed in one of his “ glides” in 
which he started from the top of a hill, gliding as far as 1150 feet. 
Others followed, men like Chanute and Herring in the United States, 
Ferber in France, Pilcher in England, and others. The Wright 
Brothers took the work up where the others had left it; after years 
of trials with “gliders” they evolved their first motor-driven ma- 
chine, and they deserve all the glory and other rewards which came 
to them. The problem of aviation has attracted inventors and scien- 
tists of all times, even men like Leonardo da Vinci. He discussed 
the construction of a flying machine on a principle which has not 
yet meen mentioned, and which has not been carried out successfully, 
which however offers some great advantages as compared with ordi- 
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nary aeroplanes. Instead of moving the slanted planes as described 
before, we may let them rotate about a vertical axis, and by thus 
displacing the air downwards obtain the necessary upward force. 
We then have what may be called a gyroplane, which in a crude form 
has been used for a long time as a children’s toy. The inherent 
advantage of this arrangement is that it will enable us to rise in a 
vertical direction from the ground, while with the ordinary aeroplane 
we must get to the critical speed in a horizontal direction before it 
will begin to rise, i.e., we have to mount it on wheels or runners and 
need a stretch of fairly level ground without obstructions for start- 
ing. A gyroplane could rise from a city street or an enclosed court- 
yard. The difficulties do not seem unsurmountable, and a develop- 
ment in this direction may also be looked for in the next few years, 
which should bring a general and rapid approach to the perfection 
of human flight. 
FP. O. WILLHOFFT. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH.* 


HIS is not a formal autobiography, but rather jottings on the 
men among whom Goldwin Smith passed his life. As he out- 
lived more than one generation, and saw many causes flourish and 
decay on two continents, there is no continuous unity of interest. 
How could there be, when the life which frames these “ Remini- 
scences ”’ was that of a critic, not a man of action? Such unity as it 
has lies in the astringent reaction of a strong mind on many men and 
things. The editor mentions, what indeed is still obvious, that he 
found it hard to knit together some of the chapters, so confused was 
the manuscript. We are to take the book, then, as the leisurely notes 
of an old man, compiled in his last years and ended only as he lay 
sick to death. Flashes of that rapier style of his are not wanting, 
and the bitterness of old controversy is not merely historical to this 
historian, but in the main here is the peaceful record of a youth and 
prime which now belong almost to antiquity. 

The England of the young Goldwin Smith was, as he says, anti- 
quity. It is hard to imagine that a man dwelling a few months ago 
in Toronto was born in pre-Reform England, and lived near the great 
Duke of Wellington. It was another sturdy neighbour who said of 
missionaries to the Hindus: “* No gentleman ever changes his politics 
or religion.” That is good Toryism. Goldwin Smith was no Tory. 
But we doubt if the man who learned his politics from the Peelites 
and the Manchester School and hated the white tie from a boy, ever 
did change his politics and religion, however times changed. He re- 
mained an English gentleman who fought the immediate injustice, 
but at heart loved the old style. It is a little pathetic to find the pro- 
tagonist of Oxford reform hankering after that “little Eden,” the 
unreformed Magdalen College of 1841. When he went up to Oxford, 
Dr. Routh, who had seen the Fellows toast the king over the water, 
was only 86 and had still thirteen years to preside over Magdalen. 
And what a Magdalen! “It had forty Fellowships, thirty Demy- 
ships or Scholarships, and a revenue of forty thousand pounds a 
year, besides its rich dower of historic beauty.” We must not omit 








*Reminiscences by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., edited by Arnold Haultain, M.A. 
Illustrated. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 1910. 
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the “ one gentleman Commoner, who being under the phantom auth- 
ority of the nonagenarian President, lived in a license beyond even 
the normal license of his class.” There were no athletes in the 
cloistered peace of his day; no busy efficient tutors drove their flocks 
to the Examination Schools. To the mellow retrospection of old 
age Oxford seemed less luxurious than to-day, and Oxford men 
more manly. Now they play football, and the piano; wines have 
gone out, displaced by five o’clock tea. No, we are not the men our 
fathers were! But was it not Goldwin Smith who once said that 
Magdalen then nurtured another type, also not unknown in cloisters ? 
“Magdalen had forty thousand pounds a year, and thirty under- 
graduates, mostly profligates.” The Golden Age lies in our youth, 
if the mists have time to gather round it. 

But eighteenth century Oxford was about to vanish, following 
the “ Venetian Oligarchy ” in politics, and Smith, the product of the 
old system, was its most active destroyer. Already there were stir- 
rings beneath the torpor of a century. It was characteristic of Ox- 
ford that a religious movement was the greatest force in preparing 
the change, not less characteristic of Goldwin Smith that he launched 
shafts equally envenomed against the old system and the ritualism 
which helped to break it. Tractarianism opposed to the high and 
dry doctrines of the eighteenth century a captivating and romantic 
mediaevalism. Oxford became a battle-ground of the sectaries. The 
business of learning indeed continued, and few periods have pro- 
duced finer scholars, but secular studies did tend to be thrust aside 
in the zest of heresy-hunting. Smith himself was barred from a 
Magdalen Fellowship by antiquated restrictions, and ritualists com- 
bined with reactionaries to keep him out of Queen’s College. At 
University College he found a more liberal home. Privilege and 
clericalism were henceforth the enemy to him. Still ecclesiastical 
quarrels did stimulate men’s minds to greater issues than the bouquet 
of port, and prepared the way for an intellectual reaction. The 
author has much to say on Jowett, Stanley, and Preston, men who 
helped to make the new Oxford; we prefer to linger over some 
memories of this vanished Oxford. Of Newman the author says, 
“his face, I always thought, betokened refinement and acuteness 
much more than strength.” This agrees with Dean Stanley’s impres- 
sion of Newman in old age.* Again, “the ‘Grammar of Assent’ is 
an apparatus for making yourself believe or fancy that you believe 








*Life of Stanley, vol. II, p. 340. 
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things which are good for you but of which there is no proof.” New- 
man also was among the prophets—of Pragmatism. A strange char- 
acter was one “cursing Palmer,’ a tractarian knight errant who 
pursued a lady over Europe to save her from becoming an accursed 
Protestant. She was born a member of the Greek church, and wher- 
ever she attempted to receive the Communion in a Protestant church, 
her fantastic champion appeared to forbid it. It was he who settled 
the Great Rebellion and King Charles’ execution in this sublimely 
simple fashion. “ Then certain of the baser sort made a conspiracy 
and cut off his head.’? Little acrid phrases about other Tractarians 
have a sting. Pusey’s “catenas wanted a link.” Manning looked like 
“an apparition of the Middle Ages, but I thought him a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

We must pass over the struggle for Oxford reform, and Goldwin 
Smith’s tenure of the Regius Professorship of Modern History. It 
is sufficient if his bias against privilege and bigotry (twin destroyers 
of freedom) has been shown in formation. He was not only an 
academic historian and university reformer, but a brilliant political 
pamphleteer, “the greatest since Burke,” said a good judge. Much 
of his time between twenty and forty was spent in London, where he 
was in intimate association with many statesmen, as he is careful to 
mention. If his later life is to be understood, this influence too must 
be weighed. What were the fixed beliefs of Goldwin Smith’s old 
age? A Liberalism which vindicated the freedom of the individual ; 
fierce hatred of violence and oppression, and zeal for justice and 
peace between nations; belief in Free Trade as economically sound 
and as a means to universal comity among men; with this a leaning 
to cosmopolitanism, to wider union, amalgamation of peoples—call it 
what you will; add an acid tincture of doctrinairism and moral self- 
sufficiency which lost in persuasiveness what was gained in pungency. 
Such were the principles he advocated in England, and in Canada. 
Did they differ, save in application, from the doctrine of the Man- 
chester School? This influence is fully acknowledged in the chap- 
ters on the Manchester School and its members. Justice is done to 
Peel, as well as to his two great opponents, Cobden and Bright. The 
men who forced the repeal of the Corn Laws are apt to be misrepre- 
sented in modern controversy, and no doubt they had notable limita- 
tions. But how many statesmen saw the actual state of England so 
clearly, or gained their end so completely? Nor was their theory 
merely economic, it was moral. “ With Cobden and Bright,” says 
the author, “ the repeal of the Corn Law was part of a general policy 
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of Free Trade, and Free Trade itself was but a part of a still more 
general policy of peace and good will among nations, economy, and 
government in the interests of the people. But the object of most 
of the manufacturers who were members of the League was simply 
the repeal of a noxious impost, which specially pressed on their own 
industry.” To such mixed forces of idealism and of self-seeking 
does human progress owe its impulse. Goldwin Smith was one of 
the idealists, and his strength and weakness politically may be traced 
to the school that flourished when his mind was still impressionable. 
To take one notorious example, his views on Colonies and the Empire 
were rooted not merely in the teaching of the Manchester School; 
they had their source in the attitude of a generation which did not 
yet realise the problem. In 1862 he wrote a series of articles which 
“was anti-Imperialistic, advocating the concession of independence 
to adult Colonies, so that England might indeed become the mother 
of free nations. . . . The opinions held by me on the Colonial 
Question were at that time prevalent; some of our statesmen avowed 
them, more were inclined to them.” This view may seem short- 
sighted to-day, but it had a noble side. Individualism stood for the 
full and free development of men and nations. This individualist 
hated oppression, so he braved the scorn of Carlyle and his like by 
insisting on the punishment of Governor Eyre, who overrode civil 
rights in Jamaica; he divined the issue in the American Civil war 
‘when most of his countrymen favoured the South, and did not hesi- 
tate to speak and write for the unpopular view; his voice never failed 
to lash corruption and faction, though silence was easier. If his 
austere rectitude prevented him from appreciating a cause or a move- 
ment which did not conform exactly to a high standard, that was the 
defect of his quality; he erred sometimes, so do all men. 

When Goldwin Smith went to the United States his age was 
forty-five. Three years later he settled in Canada. We have at- 
tempted to indicate the predispositions which his early associations 
gave him. He was a don, an anti-clericalist, a doctrinaire, strictly 
just but scarcely generous to human frailty and to its tangled mo- 
tives. Above all, he came to Canada with formed views on the Colo- 
nial question at an age when a man cannot readily unlearn. Even 
his great powers biassed him. He was indisposed to the patient 
labour of finding what Canada wanted because he thought he already 
knew what Canada needed. Contrast him with his master, Cobden. 
Cobden was a manufacturer who had seen men and’ women starve 
under Protection; Smith, intellectually persuaded and morally sensi- 
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tive to distress, was screened in his Oxford common-room from the 
substantial impact of facts. Both had a clear-cut theory of politics, 
but Cobden passed his theory into the law of England after a long 
and dogged struggle, while Goldwin Smith, the matchless skirmisher, 
remained to carry on his last solitary tilts on a ground he did not 
thoroughly know. The one used all the strength he had to effect a 
single end not beyond his power; of the disciple who can help feeling 
how great was the ability, and how slight the result? A statesman 
might be expected to.ask whether a policy necessary for England in 
the forties was therefore desirable in Canada forty years after. But 
Goldwin Smith had prepossessions, and his ears were a little dulled 
to the surge of new ideals. Quebec was clericalist, therefore it must 
be refashioned in the great crucible of the United States, for Canada 
had failed to denationalise the French. Canada too must submit to: 
absorption, if she was to be anything but an artificial nation. There- 
fore, schemes like that of the Canadian Pacific Railway won his dis- 
proval, because the line connected what in his view could not be 
unified. | | Tine, s7' Reminiscences ) resile yin ‘no yparticular)iromenis 
earlier opinion. He sketches the character of some Canadian states- 
men with acridity. One is inclined to ask whether Goldwin Smith’s 
imperfect sympathy with the aims of men who had to do their best 
with defective tools and in hard days does not give the measure of 
the critic rather than their true stature. It was the dangerous office 
of interpreter of destiny that he assumed’ in Canada. A historian 
who chooses the future as his sphere is apt to become a little embit- 
tered against those who persist in moulding destiny to another pat- 
tern. He was unlucky enough to live to see the future belie his 
prophecies. This discordance between his strongly held opinions 
and the trend of the age diminished his influence, though his name 
continued to be an almost traditional glory of the country which he 
made his home. And after all, a prophet can console himself for 
present failure by the thought of a limitless future. ‘I have,” he 
says, “ more than once in the course of a long life stood on the dry 
beach where a tidal wave has been.”’ But even if it cannot be said 
that Goldwin Smith was wrong for all time about Canada’s destiny, 
is it a man’s work to speculate to unceasingly on a remote possi- 
bility? 

In politics he was a great “antiseptic influence.” Democracy 
needs such critics. It is no small credit to one democracy that it 
respected him even when he was most aloof and unsympathetic. But, 
above all, he was a writer. He gave time and work freely to found 
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a school of writers in Ontario. Of his own literary works after he 
settled in Canada, he speaks, doubtless justifiably, with disappoint- 
ment. But the impulse which he gave to others, and his generosity, 
will not be forgotten. Nor will the man who never feared to take the 
weaker side be easily replaced. Let him pronounce his own epitaph. 
“There is nothing in my life on which I look back with more satis- 
faction than I do to the part played by me, however feebly, in defence 
of justice, humanity, the faith of treaties, national independence, and 
at the same time the honour of my own etain p : 

Mr. Haultain has wisely been conservative in his danarial duties. 
He has had much trouble in rearranging, but he has not attempted 
to excise repetitions—and repetitions there are—or to alter the text. 
His notes are confined mainly to bare biographical facts. For these 
he acknowledges a debt to the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and pleads haste and distance from the British Museum as an excuse 
for lurking mistakes. It is a pity that he has trusted so often to a 
hasty glance at the authority he has been able to use. Not once only 
this has led him into ludicrous confusion. The Lord John Manners 
who led the “ Young England” party was not the Duke of Rutland 
who died in 1888, but his younger brother, the patriarchal seventh 
Duke, who died too late to be admitted to a place in the Dictionary. 
Goldwin Smith’s friend, Grant Duff, who was given a banquet on 
leaving for his “ government in India,” could not have been the his- 
torian, who left India finally when Smith was an infant. It was his 
son, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Governor of Madras, and author 
of that interminable diary of breakfasts and dinners which the con- 
scientious historian of Victorian politics must wade through. More 
thorough use of his authority would have saved Mr. Haultain from 
both of these errors, and also from the confusion of Sir Francis 
Jeune, President of the Divorce Court, with his father, who died 
Bishop of Peterborough. The service of God and Mammon cannot 
so be blended! On p. 324 the author suggests that Gladstone sympa- 
thised with the South in the American Civil war partly because “ in 
him there may have been a tincture of Liverpool.” The note me- 
chanically refers to the second Earl of Liverpool, 1770-1828. A 
reader may well ask what the tincture was. Of course, the suggestion 
is that a Liverpool man like Gladstone, the son of a slave-owner and 
the early defender of his father’s policy on the family plantation, 
transferred some part of that filial sympathy to the Southern plant- 
ers. Such errors are not unnatural in scanning the life of a Nestor 
who saw three generations of men, but in an editor’s annotations they 
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argue want of familiarity with the society in which Goldwin Smith 
lived, and with the memoirs of the period. We venture to hope that 
in the new edition such blemishes will be removed. There is a 
capital index. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
* * K 


The Establishment of the National Banking System. By Wil- 
liam Walker Swanson. (Kingston: The Jackson Press. 1910. Pp. 
1179: ‘ 

This volume is a doctoral dissertation presented to the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy of the University of Chicago. Its six 
chapters fall naturally under four headings. Chapters one and two 
review the history of banking in the United States down to the Civil 
war ; chapters three and four detail the immediate causes which made 
a reform of the country’s financial system necessary; chapter five is 
a summary of the congressional debate on the bill, which was enacted 
in 1863, to provide a national banking system; chapter six sets forth 
the revision and the extension of the system under the amendatory 
acts of 1864 and 1865. 

In seeking historical precedent for the national banking system, 
one provision of the Free Banking Act of the State of New York, 
namely. “the requirement that banks operating under the general 
charter should deposit securities with the comptroller as a guarantee 
for their note issue” (p. 5), is found to have provided the distin- 
guishing feature of the later national system. By 1861, this system 
had made New York bank notes receivable at par everywhere. 

An excellent account is given of the industrial and agricultural 
situation in the South and West in 1860. The financial crisis of the 
latter year was caused by the threatening turn taken by political 
affairs. The election of Lincoln to the Presidency caused a rupture 
of trade relations between North and South, which in turn dislocated 
trade relations between the East and West. The resulting financial 
pressure led to the adoption for the first time of the device of pooling 
the reserves of the New York clearing-house banks, and the issue of 
clearing-house certificates. A table is given showing how many 
times, and to what extent, resort to this device has since been made. 
The final general suspension of specie payments by the banks and 
the issuance of greenbacks by the government is recounted, with the 


usual and deserved criticism of Secretary Chase’s policy in this 
regard. 
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The congressional debate on the bill to institute a national bank- 
ing system is well summarized. To any one who has attempted, as 
the present writer has done, to summarize a congressional debate on 
an important matter, the above statement means much. Happily, 
however, for the student, in this instance the extraordinary pressure 
upon Congress of the problems arising out of the war limited the 
debate, and thus made his task easier. 

One point, often in controversy, namely, which motive was 
uppermost in the mind of Secretary of the Treasury Chase, seems 
difficult, or impossible, of determination. Did he desire chiefly the 
uniformity of bank-note currency which would be secured by the 
new system, or the broader market for United States bonds which 
would be provided by it? Doctor Swanson, while not pronouncing 
definitely on this point, seems to hold that the second of these reasons 
was chief with Secretary Chase. 

Proectetanyi(nase,),./).\:)., laid great emphasis: upon; thesens 
larged market for government bonds which would be secured under 
the new system ” (p. 59). 

“The national bank bill was destined, incidentally (reviewer’s 
italics), to remedy one of the greatest banking evils of the time—the 
lack of uniformity in note issues” (p. 64). 

This last quotation seems indeed to be at variance with the 
statement made previously in referring to the national bank bill: 

“Tf one keeps in mind that uniformity and stability of currency 
were the great ends sought by its founders, one must confess that 
(resem ectipesmeamra .. ( p.h), 

The latest writer to deal with this point (A. M. Davis, The 
Origin of the National Banking System), states emphatically: 

4 the prevailing motive which dominated Mr. Chase 
throughout the struggle was the desire to secure a uniform cur- 
Ten Cyynean eyo OC Deo): 

The point, however, is not vital. -Both motives were present 
and both results were achieved, although, as Doctor Swanson points 
out, neither was attained to any appreciable degree until after the 
close of the war. 

The final chapter, detailing the amendments found necessary to 
be adopted in 1864 and 1865, is well done. Lack of space forbids a 
summarization here of the features of the act or the subsequent 
amendments thereto. An appendix gives the subsequent amendments 
of importance down to 1908. An additional appendix gives a biblio- 
graphy of works consulted. 
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There are numerous typographical errors, but only one which 
might possibly mislead the reader was noticed by the present re- 
viewer. The Comptroller “ might sell the necessary amount by pri- 
vate sale, provided that they should be sold at private sale for less 
than the market rate! 4/4)()y xt pid0G yi The words nor hasibeen, 
of course, omitted in the above statement. 

It is a creditable contribution, giving evidence on every page of 
being based on original and contemporary sources. It is to be hoped 
that the author will soon be able to fulfil his intention of carrying 
the history down to a later date. 

EUGENE B. PaTTON. 
The University of Rochester. 


« x *K 


Co-operative Credit Associations in the Province of Quebec. By 


Hector Macpherson. Kingston: 1910. 


Co-operation in its various forms has taken little root on this 
continent. The reasons for its backwardness are obvious—the mo- 
bility of the population, the popular disregard for small savings, the 
pre-emption of the field by individual enterprise, the lack of social 
leadership. It is becoming clear, however, that there is larger scope 
for co-operative effort in Canada than it has been customary to con- 
cede. Especially for the farmer co-operative marketing seems des- 
tined to play a helpful part. The present study, a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to the University of Chicago by a former Queen’s 
student, deals opportunely with the credit aspect of co-operation. It 
is a careful and comprehensive investigation of the movement which 
Quebec owes to the tireless energy and enthusiasm of Alphonse 
Desiardins. The racial and economic environment is keenly ana- 
lyzed, the organization and working of typical Quebec credit asso- 
ciations set forth in detail, and an endeavor made to estimate the 
social and industrial effects of the movement. Already, the author 
concludes, in their respective localities, “ individual societies are 
overcoming hoarding, stimulating enterprise, modifying personal 
character through the inculcation of habits of thrift and industry, 
and a sense of social solidarity.” In a final chapter, the possibilities 
of the extension of co-operative credit elsewhere on the continent 
are set forth with discriminating enthusiasm. While the obiter dicta 
of the author, especially on matters ecclesiastical, will provoke dis- 
sent from some readers, all will recognize the fresh and stimulating 
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character of the discussion. It is a good piece of work, especially 
opportune in view of the present discussion in Parliament of bills 
providing for the federal incorporation of credit and distribution 
co-operative societies. 


* *K K 


Journals multiply and leisure dwindles. Few busy men who 
desire to keep in touch with the best that the world is thinking and 
doing can find the time to read the scores of periodicals in which the 
ablest comment and record of the passing show are scattered. To 
meet this need we have in the United Kingdom, Public Opinion; in 
the United States, the Literary Digest, and in Canada, World Wide. 
The latter publication (John Dougall and Son, Montreal) contains 
every week a reprint, not in tit-bit and snippet, but in full, of articles 
of political, scientific, literary and artistic interest. Special stress is 
given selections from British journals; although Mr. Lemieux’s 
“‘intellectual preference’ has made these publications more acces- 
sible to Canadian readers than formerly, few have access to more 
than a fraction of them, and the need for reprints remains. The 
selection is made with rare good judgment, and the result is a pub- 
lication of unfailing interest and stimulus. 


OED ASE 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


The British Elections. 


THE SITUATION OF PARTIES. 


Everyone is saying that the result of the elections is disappoint- 
ing to all parties, except perhaps to the Irish Nationalists. The two 
great parties, the Liberals and Unionists, balance each other exactly, 
England giving a majority to the Unionists and Scotland and Wales 
to the Liberals. The balance of power thus lies with the Labourites 
and the Irish members, or to speak strictly, it lies in the hands of 
Mr. Redmond, the Irish leader, who can turn the scale either way 
with his 74 votes. Apparently then it is the leader of the Irish party, 
and a party almost hostile to British traditions, who will have a de- 
Cisive voice in the great constitutional questions before the country. 

But this is more in appearance than in reality. We all know 
that the Liberal party contains a large proportion of men independent 
enough by position and standing to revolt against any doutbful legis- 
lation by which their leaders might be tempted to purchsae the sup- 
port of the Irish members or the Labourites. Thirty recalcitrant 
Liberals would embarrass such an alliance, sixty-four would render 
it useless. That is the element of security, such as it is, in the 
situation. Still, to any one who has observed how easily the politi- 
cian persuades himself that what helps his party is all right, the 
situation is not comforting. But would it have been any more so, 
at least to moderate-minded men, if a Conservative majority had 
swept the Liberals out of office and encouraged the House of Lords 
to think that, even as it is, it is dearer to the country than justice or 
equal laws? And would it have been any more so, if the Liberal 
maiority had been so much increased that Lloyd-George could have 
interpreted it as a mandate to crush the Second Chamber out of 
existence and extend confiscatory legislation as far as he could drag 
reluctant colleagues along with him? These considerations may sug- 
gest that the vote of the electorate was not altogether wanting in 
wisdom. Personally I would have liked the Conservatives to have 
gained twenty more votes or thereabouts just as a hint to the Liberals 
that the Constitution is not a thing to be played with for partisan 
purposes. But one cannot expect the constituencies to calculate as 
nicely as that. 
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THE LIBERAL VETO BILL. 


The great question with all parties in this election was the place 
of the House of Lords in the Constitution. It is admitted on all 
sides that there must be a change in the Upper Chamber, which as it 
is at present works unfairly as between the two great parties. The 
Conservative party when in power can carry ultra-conservative 
measures, what we might call mere party legislation, unacceptable 
to half the nation, without encountering any obstacle in the House 
of Lords, while the Liberal party when in power finds it difficult or 
impossible to carry through not only partisan legislation, such as the 
Licensing Bill was, but also legislation of a national type like the last 
Budget which was supported by a full Liberal majority and proved 
acceptable to the nation. There is no doubt that the country recog- 
nized a certain degree of injustice in this situation and the Liberal 
Government, choosing very wisely the occasion of the rejection of 
the Budget, has prepared a Veto Bill to put a stop to it. But the 
House of Lords itself recognizes a certain injustice in the situation 
and has very sensibly put forward a scheme for its own reform. So 
that there are now two plans before the country, one adopted by the 
Liberals and one by the Conservatives. The Liberal scheme is prac- 
tically this, to keep the personnel of the House of Lords as it is for 
the present but to make its veto power inoperative after it has been 
used twice, in two sessions, on the same bill. I do not know how 
many sessions a determined government might manage to put into 
a year, but in any case the power which the Veto Bill grants the 
House of Lords would be little or nothing of a check on embittered 
partisan legislation involving, say, a redistribution of voting power 
in the constituencies, and it would not be much of a check even on 
violent confiscatory or revolutionary legislation. The Bill offers far 
less constitutional security to the British people in this respect than 
the Americans possess in the power of their President, their Senate 
and their Supreme Court, each and all of them, to prevent impulsive 
and dangerous legislation from going into effect. A strong govern- 
ment which had a good working majority and a well organized party 
behind it could to a certain extent defy public opinion, for a time at 
any rate, and perhaps with entire impunity, so strong is the bond of 
party allegiance at present both in the voter and the member of Par- 
liament. The springs of industrial growth or imperial security might 
be fatally touched before the country could cry, “Halt!” The 
Northwest Autonomy Bill in Canada may have been good or bad, 
but we all saw how a Liberal Government with a strong leader could 
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push it through against a strong public opinion in all the English- 
speaking provinces and in spite of the undisguised reluctance of its 
own Parliamentary following. It looks indeed as if the time were 
coming when some form of the Referendum will be only constitu- 
tional check against the despotic influence of party. The principle of 
the Veto Bill, therefore, is bad because its aim is not to reform the 
House of Lords and make it a useful and reasonable constitutional 
check, but to deprive it of its power to check. For once the principle 
of the equality of the two chambers is abandoned, there would be no 
fundamental reason why some future Radical ministry should not, 
in a moment of petulance, still further curtail the veto power of the 
Second Chamber. In our great modern democracies the tendency is, 
as we see in the recent British elections, to have two conflicting and 
nearly balanced expressions of popular opinion, and it is in the in- 
terest not only of the Conservatives but also—what seems for the 
moment to be forgotten—in that of the Liberals, that neither of them 
should be too easily and despotically suppressed. Above all, it is in 
the interest of the country. At present, in Great Britain, the one half 
of public opinion is too easily suppressed when a Conservative Gov- 
ernment is in power. Mr. Asquith’s Government proposes to remedy 
that by making it easy in future to suppress the other half of public 
opinion. 
THE CONSERVATIVE SCHEME FOR REFORM OF THE LORDS. 

On the whole, then, if we accept the principle of the Two Cham- 
bers, the reform of the House of Lords as projected in Lord Rose- 
bery’s and Lord Lansdowne’s Resolutions, or something on the same 
lines, seems the better measure. It provides for a better personnel, 
part to be selected from “ the whole body of hereditary peers among 
themselves and by nomination by the Crown,” part to be elected by 
the country and part “ to sit in virtue of offices and of qualifications 
held by them.” As to the veto power, it proposes that differences 
between the two Houses shall be settled by a joint session, but that 
if the question at issue is a matter of “ great gravity,” and has not 
been adequately submitted to the judgment of the country, it shall 
be submitted to the electors by Referendum. Of course, even this 
reform would not remove altogether the natural tendency of a Second 
Chamber to lean towards conservatism in its policy and views. But 
it would make such tendency moderate and reasonable and no more 
than a fair counterbalance to the tendency of a democratic House of 
Commons to be dominated by the policy of its extreme sections and 
odd parties. At any rate, the Referendum would deprive the Second 
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Chamber of any power to permanently obstruct legislation which the 
people really desired, while still retaining it as an effective constitu- 
tional check. The House of Lords thus reconstructed would even 
represent to some extent the views of the Ministry for the time being 
whether Radical, Liberal or Conservative, for I presume the nomina- 
tions by the Crown would as usual be made subject to the advice of 
the Government. The novel and startling part of the Conservative 
scheme is the Referendum. The Liberal leaders evidently do not 
like it, and I fancy the Conservatives have no great love for it in 
itself, they accept it only as the one constitutional check that can be 
devised against party despotism. Mr. Lloyd-George, in his Edin- 
burgh speech, objected to it, because it might mean submitting ques- 
tions to the whole people which many of them were not interested 
in and did not understand. “ How are we to instruct them?” he 
asks. But that is just the problem which every great modern demo- 
cracy, and democracy in general, lias to face. 


WHY MR. BALFOUR DID NOT INCREASE HIS FOLLOWING. 


It would seem therefore as if, in the opposition to Single Cham- 
ber control of the country, the Conservatives had a very good rally- 
ing cry at the recent elections and ought to have made a better show- 
ing than they did. At one time, not so very long ago either, such a 
cry would have carried three-fourths at least of the country with it. 
But the situation was not an ordinary one and there are some very 
good reasons why Mr. Balfour did not increase his following. For 
one thing, the country had had little time to consider fully the alter- 
native schemes of reform and weigh the large issues they involve. It 
is undoubtedly in favour of some reform, but though there are a good 
many non-partisan voters and also moderate Liberals like Sydney 
Brooks who desire rather to reform the House of Lords than to 
render it impotent, how were they to act? To vote Conservative 
might have meant to swell a Conservative majority and encourage 
ultra-Tories to make reform ineffective. 

It was unfortunate, too, for the Conservatives that this consti- 
tutional issue should arise over the rejection of the Lloyd-George 
budget. There is something, no doubt, to say in defence of that 
rejection. It was a novel bill, as Lord Lansdowne said, and intro- 
duced a new principle of a rather Socialistic character into legisla- 
tion. But it was on the whole in its final form, a good measure and 
it was particularly welcome to the inhabitants of many towns where 
the land was tied up in one form or another by great proprietors. It 
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was not open to much of the denunciation which it received from 
some Conservatives. The moral effect of it on the whole, so far, has 
been, I think, to encourage many hesitating Liberals to remain in the 
ranks. 

It seems also as if the Labour Union leaders were keeping the 
workingmen’s votes fairly steady on the Liberal side, where these are 
not given for Labourites. The labouring classes in the large cities 
are particularly open to any outcry against the Lords and have 
naturally little concern about the constitutional function of a Second 
Chamber. What they want is remedial legislation for the Osborne 
judgment, payment for members of Parliament and some other things 
which they think they can get only from a Liberal Government. Till 
they have got those things, the cry of Tariff Reform and plenty of 
employment will not move them as a whole. After that—possibly 
Liberal Free-traders and others may find a Second Chamber of some 
use, if they still have it. But for the moment Mr. Lloyd-George has 
outbidden Mr. Chamberlain with the workingmen. 


ALIENATION OF THE NON-CONFORMISTS. 


But perhaps the greatest loss to the Conservative party arises 
from the Education Act which Mr. Balfour passed in 1902. By that 
measure he alienated hundreds of thousands of English non-conform- 
ists who had begun, as Lloyd-George himself admitted in his Edin- 
burgh speech, to vote with the Conservatives. For the Non-conform- 
ists, if we except a small party still representing ‘ acrid dissent,’ are 
no longer natural Radicals and Revolutionaries. Many of them are 
moderate Liberals with a strong sympathy for Conservatism, and 
would have been easily won to his ranks on the question whether the 
House of Lords was to be genuinely reformed or turned into a nul- 
lity. But he alienated them all, at a stroke, by his Education Bill. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the character of that bill here. What was 
evident to all Non-conformitsts was that he used the majority they 
had helped to give him (a majority given, as every one knew, for 
the purpose of concluding the Boer war) to establish an educational 
system to which they were bitterly opposed. It was bad politics, as 
they say here, and it certainly was no better morality, though it was 
done partly with the idea of securing religious instruction in the 
schools. But the House of Lords did not act as a constitutional check 
in this case on partisan legislation which had not been “ adequately 
submitted to the judgment of the country.” Four years later the 
Liberals were returned to power and brought in an Education Bill 
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of an impartially secularizing tendency. The Lords, not altogether 
without justification perhaps, threw it out. The Liberal Ministry, 
though it toyed with two other Bills of a different character, was 
clever enough never to give the Upper Chamber another chance. The 
value of these two Education Bills, the one because it was passed and 
the other because it was rejected, has been inestimable to the Liberals. 
The Non-conformist clerical leaders have not come out on the streets 
this time and beaten big drums for them, with perhaps a few natural 
exceptions like Dr. Clifford and the Rev. Mr. Campbell, but it is 
probable the Non-conformist vote went solid for the party in an 
election which had for its main issue the constitution of the House 
of Lords. 

But for all that, it may well be that what the English people 
finally approve will be something more nearly resembling the Lans- 
downe and Rosebery Resolutions than the Veto Bill of the Liberal 
Government. 


A GLANCE AT THE SURFACE: HEARST JOURNALISM. 


The surface of American society, as it pictures itself daily in 
the New York papers, is a wonderful and in its way a stimulating 
spectacle. To read their pages is to see a drama of portentously 
swift movement and almost feverish activity unrolling itself day by 
day. American journalism is certainly a triumph of modern organi- 
sation. Its immense tentacles reach everywhere and ferret out 
everything that will interest the public legitimately or illegitimately, 
and its manner of vivifying and exploiting its news by startling head- 
lines, dramatic and somewhat imaginative interviews, etc., is, if not 
in the best Greek taste, full of a comforting humanity. Its best 
quality is its independence and freedom of judgment which, as far 
as I can see, is in the great dailies nearly absolute. There may be a 
decided bias or even prejudice in an editorial of the Sun, or the 
Evening Post, or the World, but the writer has an honest belief in his 
point of view and is not simply holding a brief for a party. In 
general, therefore, there is a fairly candid criticism in the best 
American dailies. Of course, a good deal of American journalism 
has a strong streak of yellow in it. Its weakness 1s its tendency to 
publish any rubbish of a novel or sensational sort, but even this has 
its attractiveness, its utility as throwing light on obscure and pecu- 
liar tendencies in the national mind or character. That great Hearst 
daily, The American, published the other day a full column in large 
type from John Jacob Astor, the famous or rather the notorious 
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millionaire and clubman. Mr. Astor says there is no reason why 
we should not by means of biological science produce animals thirty 
or forty feet high “like the monsters of the carboniferous period,” 
and at some time find a way of enabling them to live on “some 
preparation of peat, coal, crude oil and even limestone.” The human 
animal could be treated in the same way by artificial selection, he 
suggests. We might produce human giants, “ Frankensteins in phy- 
sical and mental vitality,” and at the same time solve the food prob- 
lem of the human race. Why not? Has not Luther Burbank already 
performed similar wonders in the cross-breeding of plants? And he 
concludes by offering a prize of $5,000 for “ the best bear-dog,” that 
is, cross between a bear and a dog, “to be entered in next year’s 
Madison Square Garden Show, the exhibitor to present a certificate 
of genuineness from the Natural History Department of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia or Princeton University.” The American supports 
its contributor in an editorial which remarks that Mr. Astor’s article 
“exhibits an extraordinary reach and scope of scientific imagination”’ 
and presents “a problem that may some day claim the serious atten- 
tion of scientific men,” though it admits that “ academic biologists 
will scoff at Mr. Astor’s suggestions in some of their details.” Men 
twenty feet high living on coal and gasoline! Evidently our cousins 
have small respect for the proverbial sentence of Goethe’s: Es wird 
dafiir gesorgt dass die Baume micht gen Himmel wachsen, there is pro- 
vision made that the trees shall not grow till they reach the sky. It 
was Christmas time and probably John Jacob had a bet at the club 
that the New York American would publish his contribution and 
take it seriously. ‘“ Why not?” 

The prominence given to pictures of the Ring and to pugilistic 
gossip, the inflammatory cartoons of the bloated millionaire and the 
suffering workingman, the insidious attacks on the integrity of the 
Bench, the hideous grotesques of the human figure and countenance 
which illustrate these performances, indicate clearly enough the class 
of leaders for whom Mr. Hearst caters. In politics and conflict he 
has the reputation of being unscrupulous, and it is not diffi- 
cult to see that his chief care is to keep on the blindly senti- 
mental or passionate side of popular opinion. He is, of course, an 
apostle of the purest democracy and, though he happens to be build- 
ing just now a many million dollar mansion on Fifth Avenue and is 
the owner of one of the biggest aggregations that exists in the news- 
paper business, he is nevertheless an uncompromising advocate of 
the poor man’s cause and rigidly hostile in his tone towards wealth 
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and great corporations. At present he is carrying on a war to the 
knife against Mayor Gaynor, and every other day reminds his read- 
ers of the promises Gaynor made as candidate that he would stand 
for municipal ownership of subways, promises which the mayor 
seems to have forgotten. That sort of attack is always hard on a 
poor politician who is doing his best to be reasonable and please all 
parties. But to be fair, we must count even Hearst amongst the 
moral forces, at least the forces making for morality, in these con- 
fused times. Has not that grave moral platformer, Dr. Parkhurst, 
condescended to vend his wisdom to the great yellow journalist at 
so much a line? Does not the sage editor of The Philistine, Elbert 
Hubbard, who is as full of counsels as Seneca or Bacon, fill the 
columns of The American twice a week with wise articles on the 
“Gossip Habit Microbe” and other live subjects? Does not Dorothy 
Dix give prudent advice in his pages to young maidens anxious to 
learn how they can recall the wandering affections of an admirer 
who has not called for two whole weeks? Does not Alfred Henry 
Lewis contribute his slashing critical analyses of contemporary 
statesmen? Alfred is a fierce man verbally. Of Senator Tillman he 
says that he is “altogether oral” and would certainly’ be called 
amongst the Indians the “ Big Noise,” and his pen picture of that 
coming man, Senator La Follette, is almost blood-curdling: 


Mr. La Follette (he writes) has a square, smooth, hard, in- 
domitable face. It is the face of one who has seen trouble, is 
looking for more trouble, and would be unhappy if he didn’t find 
trouble. His eyes are level, hard, steady, unblinking. There is 
no mercy, no kindness, no generosity, but a mighty resolution 
second only to a mightier egotism in those eyes. They never 
laugh, they never weep, they never waver, they never yield. And 
they are always glancing about for something to claim, something 
to take possession of, something to go to war over. 

There is not much that one recognizes as human in that por- 
trait and one must suspect it of being a grosser exaggeration of 
human nature than even Byron’s type of hero. But what can a poor 
Hearst journalist do? He must be spicy, startling, ‘alive’ at all 
costs. 

Then there are Arthur Brisbane and a score of anonymous edi- 
tors writing in the Evening Journal, the American, and other Hearst 
papers, all distributing lively pithy sermons on industry, idleness, 
patience, crime, good manners, etc., amongst that heterogeneous 
crowd of pawnbrokers’ clerks, message boys, draymen, Italian sho-e 
blacks, etc., that delight in the Hearst newspaper. Here is the half 


of a typical Hearst sermon: 
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There is a criminal conspiracy, called the Beef Trust, which 
thrives on the needs and privations of the whole people. It is a 
blot on humanity. Do what you can to destroy this evil. But do 
not be made bitter by it. Your age is a happier one than others. 
In France, not so long ago, human beings were punished for 
eating the bodies of men that had died of the plague, and strict 
laws were issued to stop that kind of cannibalism. The Beef 
Trust age is an improvement on that age, is it not? High prices 
are bad, but not as bad as hideous, widespread starvation. 


* » oK * 4K * K * * 


But remember always for your encouragement that the world 
is improving steadily. It never stands still; it never goes back- 
ward. And there are no limits to our future improvement, thanks 
to our inborn love of what is right and to the steady influence 
of education. 


Sometimes the Hearst editorial takes an even higher flight into 
regions of contemplative and philosophical thought. Hear this ser- 
mon on the benefits of solitude, which might have come from Emer- 
son, and does indeed in a way derive from him: 

Proofs of growth due to solitude are endless. Milton’s great- 
est work was done when blindness, old age and the death of the 
Puritan government forced him into completest seclusion. Beetho- 
ven did his best work in the solitude of deafness. 

Bacon would never have been the great leader of scientific 
thought had not his trial and disgrace forced him from the com- 
pany of a grand retinue and stupid court to the solitude of his 
own brain. 

“Multum insola fuit anima mea.” (My spirit hath been much 
alone). This he said often, and lucky it was for him. Loneliness 
of spirit made him. 

Get a little of it for yourself. 

Drop your club, your street corner, your gossipy boarding- 
house table. Drop your sheep life and try being a man. 

It may improve you. 


Then there is Wex Jones with clever little satires or ironical 
puffs designed to expose the crude and extravagant views regarding 
literature or education or science which find so easy access to the 
public mind in the States, a method of criticism borrowed, I think, 
from the Sun. For even Hearst is not all yellow. He keeps at least 
a corner, a little one, for better things. 

[t is a great work of education, a sort of college for the people, 
for the message-boy and the Harlem rough. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S MESSAGE. 


Politics, of course, furnishes a lively and interesting part of the 
social drama reflected in the daily newspaper. Once it was the scan- 
dalous performances and manceuvres of the old-time bosses. Now 
it is the steady struggle going on between the forces making for 
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reform and the professional groups of politicians that have so long 
lived on graft and machine politics. The new governor of New 
Jersey, Woodrow Wilson, a university ‘intellectual’ who has just 
entered the stormy region of politics, has begun his official career 
by publicly opposing the candidature of Mr. Smith, a hardened 
practitioner of the old type, for the position of United States Sena- 
tor. On the other hand, the Tammany organisation, now half dis- 
credited but still very powerful, is struggling to keep its hold on New 
York and secure its spoil in the shape of great civic appointments— 
not without success either. Its leaders have been giving immense 
Christmas dinners to the poor, five thousand guests at a sitting, with 
clam chowder, turkey, and lager galore, Tim Sullivan and other high 
chiefs presiding. But to have a bad character has now become a 
serious matter in politics even for an organisation that depends on 
the votes of the Bowery and the East Side, and Tammany is no 
longer the powerful and confident thing it was in the best, or worst, 
days of Croker. 

In the high region of Federal government, President Tait, 
though he excites no popular enthusiasm, is plodding his way steadily 
towards efficiency and economy in tdministration. In his Presiden- 
tial message he states that four hundred places have been abolished 
in the Treasury Department and one hundred unnecessary employees 
dispensed with in the Philadelphia mint. The estimates for next 
year’s expenditure are fifty-three millions Jess than the appropria- 
tions for this year. Most incredible of all, the President has to ask 
legislative authority to pay back into the Treasury $2,700,000 which 
the Navy Department finds it does not need. This sounds almost too 
virtuous for human nature, Tartuffish in fact. One has to remember 
the steady growth of the Pension List and the new proposals to in- 
crease it, to get one’s breath again and recover one’s average confi- 
dence in human nature. As to the greater problems of government, 
especially those momentous questions of the tariff and the Federal 
regulation of trusts and corporations, the President’s attitude favours 
only cautious and well-considered reforms. He wants a permanent 
Tariff Commission which shall determine after investigation the 
amount of protection required in any particular commodity appar- 
ently according to the principle of ‘‘ the difference between the cost 
of producing the article abroad and the cost of producing it at home, 
together with such addition as might give a reasonable profit to the 
home producer ”; but he is in no hurry on the subject and will not 
make any recommendations till the convening of the Congress next 
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December. As to reciprocity with Canada, he hopes that the aspira- 
tions of both the American and Canadian governments “ for a mu- 
tually advantageous measure” will be realized. But evidently he is 
of Senator Lodge’s opinion that to lower the tariff before such an 
agreement is reached would be a mistake. He is in favour also of 
some measure of subsidy or protection for American shipping. Cer- 
tainly the doctrine of Free Trade receives little support at Wash- 
ington. 

As to legislation, for the trusts and corporations, he is evi- 
dently of opinion that the harassing of the great industrial and 
financial interests, while it has done good, has gone far enough in 
the meantime. We will stop for a while, he says, and see what the 
vigorous execution of the laws we have can do to restrain abuses 
before making any new laws. That is a fair warning to the great 
captains of industry to be on their good behaviour. But what the 
vigorous execution of the existing laws may mean precisely will be 
doubtful till the Supreme Court has given its decision in the cases 
of the Standard Oil Company and the Tobacco Trust. The great 
question also of the right of the railways to raise their rates is still 
waiting the decision of the Interstate Commission. Many seem to 
think that the railways will do very well even if they do not get per- 
mission to raise the rates. The stronger ones may, but, unless the 
decision be wisely based, capital will undoubtedly be alarmed at this 
interference of the State in the delicate and difficult matter of fixing 
prices for transportation. On the whole, if President Taft’s power 
to guide and control public opinion and legislation were equal to his 
wili, the message would be a reassuring document to the great lead- 
ers of industry who mean honest business. But then there are 
greedy Beef Trusts keeping chickens and eggs in cold storage for 
years, and buccaneers of finance like Mr. Robin, whose chain of 
banks and other financial companies supported on manipulated and 
fraudulent securities came down recently with such a crash. These 
are the men and that is the style of business that will make further 
legislation necessary, however reluctant conservative Presidents may 
be to enter upon it. The ruthlessness of modern competition and 
money-making, the steady advance of prices in a controlled market, 
the steady deterioration of goods, these are the phenomena we see 
all around us. 

But perhaps the most important work President Taft has yet 
done for his country is the selection of the four new judges for the 
Supreme Court and the appointment of the Chief Justice, for the 
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Supreme Court of the United States is a unique tribunal with a 
virtual power of veto on all legislation which it considers an uncon- 
stitutional interference with the rights or property of an individual 
citizen. President Taft is himself a lawyer. One of his best ad- 
dresses is a reply to the attacks made on the Federal Courts for their 
tendency to interfere with the jurisdiction of the State Courts. No 
doubt therefore his men are good jurists, and it is likely that they 
are men of prudent judgment. There is one real barrier to hasty 
and confiscatory legislation in the United States. 


JAMES CAPPON. 
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TOLSTOI ON NON-RESISTANCE. 





Thus I reasoned, persuaded that Christ in these words exalted 
suffering and deprivation, and, in exalting them, made use of exag- 
gerated terms lacking in clearness and precision; but when I under- 
stood the words “ Resist not evil,’ it became clear to me that Jesus 
did not exaggerate, that he did not demand suffering, but that he 
said with great clearness and precision exactly what he wished to say. 

“It has been said unto you, An eve for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth: but I say unto you, That you resist not evil or the evil man.” 

Whatever injury the evil-disposed may inflict upon you, bear it, 
give all that you have, but resist not evil or the evil one. Could 
anything be more clear, more definite, more intelligible than that? 
IT had only to grasp the simple and exact meaning of these words, 
just as they were spoken, when the whole teaching of Christ, not 
only as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount, but in the entire Gos- 
pels, became clear to me; what had seemed contradictory was now 
in harmony; above all, what had seemed superfluous was now indis- 
pensable. Each portion fell into harmonious unison and filled its 
proper part, like the fragments of a broken statue when put together 
as they should be. In the Sermon on the Mount, as well as through- 
out the whole Gospel, I found everywhere affirmation of the same 
doctrine, “ Resist not evil.” 

In the Sermon on the Mount, as well as in all other places, 
Christ presents himself to His disciples, in other words, to those that 
observe the rule of non-resistance to evil, as turning the other cheek, 
giving up their cloaks, persecuted, used despitefully, and in want. 
Elsewhere, many times Christ says that he who does not take up his 
cross, who does not renounce worldly advantage, he who is not ready 
to bear all the consequences of the commandment, “Resist not evil,” 
cannot become His disciple. 

Christ must have said what He said. We may declare the uni- 
versal practice of such a rule is very difficult; we may deny that he 
who follows it will find happiness ; we may say with the unbelievers 
that it is stupid . .. ; but it is impossible not to admit that Christ 
expressed in a manner at once clear and precise what He wished to 
say; that is, according to His doctrine a man must not resist evil, 
and, consequently, that whoever adopts His doctrine cannot resist 
evil. And yet neither believers nor unbelievers will admit this simple 
and clear interpretation of Christ’s words. 


—From My Religion, Chap. I. 
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i THERE are few national institutions of more value and interest to the country than the 
Royal Military College of Canada. Notwithstanding this, its object and the work it is 
accomplishing are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 


The College is a Government institution designed primarily for the purpose of giving 
instruction in all branches of military science to cadets and officers of the Canadian Militia. 
In fact, it corresponds to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


_The Commandant and military instructors are all officers on the active list of the Im- 
perial army, lent for the purpose, and there is in addition a complete staff of professors 
for the civil subjects which form such an important part of the College course. Medical 
attendance is also provided. 


m Winlst the College is organized on a strictly military basis, the cadets receive a prac- 
tical and scientific training in subjects essential to a sound modern education. 


ithe course includes a thorough grounding in Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Sur- 
veying, Physics, Chemistry, French and English. 


The strict discipline maintained at the College is one of the most valuable features 
of the course, and, in addition, the constant practice of gymnastics, drills and outdoor ex- 
ercises of all kinds ensures health and excellent physical condition. 


Commissions in all branches of the Imperial service and Canadian Permanent Force 
are offered annually. 


The diploma of graduation is considered by the authorities conducting the examination 
for Dominion Land Surveyor to be equivalent to a university degree, and by the Regula- 
tions of the Law Society of Ontario it obtains the same exemptions as a B.A. degree. 


The length of the course is three years, in three terms of 914 months each. 


The total cost of the course, including board, uniform, instructional material, and all 
extras, is about $800. 


The annual competitive examination for admission to the College takes place in May 
of each year, at the headquarters of the several military districts. 


_For full particulars regarding this examination and for any other information, appli- 
cation should be made to the Secretary of the Militia Council, Ottawa, Ont.; or to the 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


N MEMORIAM was published, anonymously, in 1850, the year 
in which the author so happily married—writing not long after 
to his wife the poem beginning: 
“O love, what hours were thine and mine, 
In lands of palm and southern pine; 
In lands of palm, of orange blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine,” 
—the year, too, of Tennyson being made poet laureate; he deciding 
after some hesitation to accept 
“This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him* that utter’d nothing base.” 

As the title to In Memoriam explains, the poem was suggested 
by the death of Arthur Hallam, who died in 1833, seventeen years 
before. Tennyson and Hallam had been college friends—more than 
friends, indeed; they seem really to have loved in a way not to be 
understood of less generous human hearts. In 1828 they both en- 
tered the greatest of Cambridge colleges, Trinity ; Hallam being about 
18, and Tennyson some two years older. They projected publishing 
a volume of poems together. In 1829 they competed for the Chan- 
cellor’s gold medal for English verse, the winner being the future 
poet. Among their common friends were those afterwards known in 
literature, Archbishop Trench and Lord Houghton. And In Me- 
moriam (section 87) has an attractive reminiscence of the high ideals 
and enthusiasm, the vigour and hopefulness of these men when at 


Cambridge: 





*Wordsworth, poet laureate 1843-1850. N 
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“Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land.” 

The poet has added a prose note to say, “ They used to make 
speeches—I never did.” But over all who spoke Hallam seems to 
have been triumphant. He was “the master bowman.” 

“A willing ear 


We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 


From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law.” 


And so im section 110: 


“Thy converse drew us with delight, 
The men of rathe and riper years 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 


On thee the loyal-hearted hung, 
The proud was half disarm’d of pride, 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 

To flicker with his double tongue. 


The stern were mild when thou wert by, 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 

Was softened and he knew not why; 


While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine; 

And loved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art; 


Nor mine the sweetness or the skill, 
But mine the love that will not tire, 
And, born of love, the vague desire 

That spurs an imitative will.” 

There is pleasure in quoting to the end words so beautiful and 
true. Though Tennyson tells us that he never called the other youth 
“ dearest,’ or even ‘ dear.’ And they were about to become as brothers, 
even in name, by Hallam marrying Tennyson’s sister. 

And how perfectly such a great and strong but evenly-balanced 
nature seemed formed to satisfy the instincts of the poet of legalized 
progress, whose Freedom “ slowly broadened down from precedent 
to precedent,’ among whose future race of men and women there will 


“reign the orld’s great bridals chaste and calm,” 
whose hero is the phantom King Arthur, speaking “ with large divine 


and comfortable words; yet being the highest and most human too”; 
and whose belief is that 
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“Nothing is that errs from law.” 


The Arthur his friend, has the 


“High nature amorous of the good 
But touched with no ascetic gloom; 


Sr Ma PLO Se a OSL heh en) Te 


A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England; not the schoolboy heat 
The blind hysterics of the Celt.”* (109) 


Naturally he adds: 


“A life of civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm.” (113) 

This would have been a fitting, manly development of what the 
youth had been. But he died at twenty-three. It is indeed astonish- 
ing to know what learning he had, and what realms of thought he 
had made his own. But if the poet, the dead man’s friend, dwells 
with large pleasure on this intellectual greatness, he sees the moral 
greatness of the subject of his poem, and on it he dwells with even 
a fuller pleasure. Tennyson wrote, in Locksley Hall, 


“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers” ; 


and so here (114) he writes of knowledge as second, not first: 


“For she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul;” 


adding words about Hallam: 


“T would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 

In reverence and in charity.” 


Of him the crowning praise was, his 


“Manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face.” (109) 

Arthur Hallam was travelling with his father in Austria, when 
he died, very suddenly, with scarce a warning sign of illness. Mr. 
Hallam had come home and found his son, as he supposed, sleeping 
on a couch; but it was death, not sleep. “ Those whose eyes must 





*This, not long after 1848 and its French consequences. 
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long be dim with tears’’—so writes the heart-stricken father— 
“brought him home to rest among his own kindred in his own coun- 
try.” They chose his resting place in a tranquil spot on a lonely hill 
that overlooks the Bristol Channel. He was buried in Clevedon 
Church, Somerset, by Clevedon Court, which had been the early home 
of his mother. 

It is gratifying to feel that this poem of abiding interest and 
power and beauty was suggested by one who was seen by acquaint- 
ances to be what he looked to his friend. There is no need here for 
some such distressing: question as rose on lips in a graveyard, ‘Where, 
then, are all the bad people buried?’ ‘“ Testimony is indeed a liar, 
and the testimony of some of the keenest and the best intellects, if 
Arthur Hallam was not one of the most beautiful of natures.” 
“Never was a more powerful intellect joined to a purer and holier 
heart; and the whole illuminated with the richest imagination, with 
the most sparkling yet the kindest wit.” Another, speaking of him 
long after, said with emotion to Lord Tennyson—“I think he was 
perfect!’ “And so he was,” answered the author of In Memoriam, 
“as near perfection as a mortal man can be ’’—*“ the man I held as 
half divine.” His father would not, of course, be an impartial judge, 
but there is the impress of truth in his saying, “ He seemed to tread 
the earth as a spirit from some better world.” Gladstone, in his in- 
teresting criticism on Tennyson (Gleanings of Past Years, vol. ii, 
p. 136,) can add a word from Oxford, that all agreed with the author 
of In Memoriam A. H. H.: “The writer of this paper was, more 
than half a century ago, in a condition to say 


‘I marked him 
As a far Alp; and loved to watch the sunrise 
Dawn on his ample brow.’ ” * 

All were bound to him by affection; and all, Gladstone thinks, 
felt left behind by the “ development of his ever-searching mind; by 
his 

‘ All-comprehensive tenderness, 

All-subtilising intellect.’ ” 
“It would be difficult to point the finger and say, ‘This he never 
could have done.’” Perhaps one may note how what the acquaint- 
ance thinks of less, the friend thinks of more. And so, the words 
on the tablet put up by his parents, after speaking of his death at 
Vienna, go on very beautifully to satisfy (as they truthfully could) 
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*Sir Anthony de Vere’s Mary Tudor, iv. 1. 
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Dr. Johnson’s too rarely satisfied requirements of an epitaph, “ ap- 
‘propriate and particular praise: 
“And now in this obscure and solitary church 
repose the mortal remains of 
one too early lost for public fame, 
but already conspicuous among his contemporaries 
for the brightness of his genius, 
the depth of his understanding, 
the nobleness of his disposition, 
the fervour of his piety 
and the purity of his life. 
Vale Dulcissime 
Vale Dilectissime Desideratissime 
Requiescas in Pace.” 

The elder Hallam suffered indeed very terribly. Thinking of 
‘Tennyson’s poem, even apart from its immediate personal subject, 
one may well recall, in connection with this poem of human sorrow 
and irreparable loss, the story of the second son’s death—years after ; 
in the year In Memoriam was published. He had grown up, one on 
whom the hopes of a lofty nature, such as the father’s might well 
centre; but, only twenty-six, he too died. ‘‘ One in whose clear and 
vivid understanding, sweetness of disposition and purity of life, an 
image of his elder brother was before the eyes of those who most 
loved him.” ‘Thackeray—who indeed, perhaps, lacked the perfect in- 
stinct of sensitiveness when telling of such things—speaks from his 
full-hearted sympathy, about the burial of the second son, in the 
same church where all the family now lie: “The awful moment 
was when the dear old father, the coffin being lowered into the grave 
where so much of his affection and tenderest love lies buried, went 
down into the vault and gave the coffin a last kiss; there was no 
standing that last and most affecting touch of nature.” And this is 
the judicious Hallam, as we call him, the almost cold-blooded, or 





‘unsympathetic historian. Jn Memoriam is illustrated by such a 


nature, such trials and such griefs: the poem so frequently points to 
the profounder depths of feeling unexpressed and almost inexpres- 
‘sible, 


“T sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel; 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


CONG Ne ey ae Pew aly ye! 


In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold; 
But that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more.” (5) 
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“Beneath all fancied hopes and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow deepens down, 
Whose muffled motions blindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears.” (49, cp. 20) 

From what has been quoted one can see the depth of this friend- 
ship, and the possible strength of union between the currents of two 
such natures. Care must be taken not to limit the passions of others 
by what our own natures may be capable of. Recall in this connec- 
tion Bacon’s Fruits of Friendship; the first of which “is the ease 
and discharge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which pas- 
sions of all kinds do cause and induce.” . . . “ The second fruit 
of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the understanding, as 
the first is for the affections. For friendship maketh indeed a fair 
day in the affections from storms and tempests, but it maketh day- 
light in the understanding, out of darkness and confusion of 
thoughts.” . . “After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace 
in the affections and support of the judgment) followeth the last 
fruit, which is like the pomegranate, full of kernels; I mean aid, and 
bearing a part in all actions and occasions.” This ideal—of perfect 
mutual trust, affection and heipfulness—found expression oftener in 
older English literature than in modern. Contemporary with Bacon’s 
essay, are Shakespeare’s sonnets, for the most part addressed to a 
man; only one of those, for instance, in the well-known “ Golden 
Treasury ” being taken from the second series to a woman. And so 
there is such a sonnet as 116, on friendship, for which the word love 
was then commonly used. So Tennyson uses the word; and might 
not the whole sonnet be one motto for In Memoriam? 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 


Which alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove :— 


O no! it is an everfixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken 

It is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 


Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks 
But bears it out ev’n to the edge of doom :— 


If this be error and upon me proved, 
IT never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


Is it impossible for human beings to be unselfish, thus to be 
generous, thus to, be believing? The author of Jn Memoriam did not 
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think so, and he had his justifying proofs in the fact that he was, as 
Merpuu ive CS. ) 
“the divided half of such 
A friendship as had mastered time, 
_ Which masters time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears: 
The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this.” 

When there is a sneer for friendship in this poetry it is on the 
lip of the “ grey and gap-toothed man as lean as death,” the débauché 
now old and respectable, ‘‘ the Vision of Sin.” 

But objections were made by the critics of In Memoriam. The 
poet seems to have felt them beforehand, when (in 21) he speaks of 
being upbraided for weak sentiment, and for parade of pain, and for 
expressing private grief in these times of great public concern. What 
external criticism; how vulgar as opposed to sensitive, how pedantic 
and useless, 


“Behold, ye speak an idle thing.” 


If one cannot hear surging the cry, the sense of tears in mortal 
things, that only proves one’s deafness. Hamlet’s mother soon for- 
got her husband; but that does not prove Hamlet wrong in remem- 
bering him. 

OLS p ale (eS a ie 
. . the heart that never plighted troth, 


But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 
Nor any want-begotten rest. 


I hold it true whate’er befall; 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” (27) 


The vulgar, the insensitive, do not rightly judge of happiness, 
pleasure and pain. Theirs may be Burke’s “ fat stupidity.” 

An illustration of such friendship may be seen in the life of one 
already quoted in appreciation of Arthur Hallam. Gladstone—and 
it is pleasant to dwell on the greater, hidden, life of one living also 
in the world’s stare—had two great friends of his earlier days. By 
a change of religious belief they were in one year both severed from 
him: they were men of the intellectual and moral stature of Tenny- 
son’s friend. On the death of one of them, nearly twenty-five years 
after the severance, Gladstone could write, referring to the letter 
telling of this friend’s becoming a Catholic: “It was the epitaph of 


our friendship, which continued to live, but only, or almost only, as 


it lives between those who inhabit separate worlds.” Yet he goes on: 
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“On no day since that date, I think, was he absent from my thoughts, 
and now I can scarcely tear myself from the fascination of writing 
about him.” J. R. Hope Scott, the subject of that letter, struck some 
one, looking upon him and his friend Gladstone, as the abler of the 
two; and the generosity of the more famous one has made him de- 
clare that abler his friend certainly was. Perhaps friendship mis- 
judged. Perhaps so has Tennyson rated Hallam too far above him- 
self: Hallam spoke of Tennyson as the great one of their band. And 
there is a modesty, as well as a confidence of greatness. As with a 
Newman at Oxford. ‘The world of the Oxford movement, with its 
hope for all Christendom, centred round him; but the leader never 
knew how men felt; though he, as other such, was not ignorant of 
having the power of intellect. 

When compared with other elegies in English, the intensity of 
friendship makes it be classed, if not alone, yet only with Matthew 
Arnold’s Thyrsis on the death of the poet Clough. Both Milton’s 
Lycidas (on his college friend King) and Shelley’s Adonais (on 
Keats’ death) were written about those who were not intimate 
friends of the authors. In another way Jn Memoriam in its ques- 
tionings concerning immortality does recall Adonats. But it is unlike 
these other elegies in its non-pastoral form, and also in its much 
ereater length, and again, as was said, by its fuller reminiscence of 
personal relations in the happiness of life, and in the sorrow of death. 

The poem has been said to be obscure. It is, and it is not. 
There are passages vaguely magniloquent, as in all Tennyson’s 
poetry (e.g. in 10, 93 and 117); and there are allusions difficult to 
some. But how few such obscurities are: how very few, if we allow 
the poet to write for souls and minds fitted in any degree to meet his. 
The more the poem is studied, the more worth studying it is found 
to be: our ignorance and stupidity turn out to be the real obscurers 
of the sense. Once again we are reminded how we should study: 
with honesty indeed, never saying we understand and appreciate, 
when we do not; but with modesty also, with tentative judgments, 
realizing that the fault may be in us rather than in what we read. 
It is comforting to feel more and more—except about the newest— 
that we can trust the judgment of the world as to our books; not 
forgetting, to be sure, that there are judgments and judgments, 
worlds and worlds. At the same time the poem is certainly difficult, 
if not in detail as much as has been said, yet in the thought of the 
whole. It demands close attention in reading, and for a true under- 
standing demands such thought and such feeling as we all in a 
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measure fail to give. How any learned body in its senses could give 
In Memoriam to be studied for a Canadian college entrance exami- 
nation is very wonderful, The apprehension of the poem by young 
boys and girls is a bare possibility ; the comprehension of it by them 
must in general be quite impossible. 

Tennyson divided the poem into nine general sections, viz.— 
Oph Srauii i) 9-20, (iii) 21-27, (iv) 28-49. (v) 50-58, (vi) 59-71, 
(vii) 72-98, (viii) 99-103, (ix) 104-131. The thought of these sec- 
tions may be roughly followed :— 


(i) . . . Deep grief, inevitable, even desirable, the greatest fear that it 
may pass. 
Nature is helpless to explain. 
Commonplace comfort is useless and false. 
Expression of grief half reveals and half conceals 


Absence. 
(11) The body brought home. 
Still, thou art gone. 
(111) Life in common. Better to have loved. 
(iv) Christmas without thee. Immortality. 
Mutual knowledge. Resurrection. State of the dead. 
(v) The living—bad and good—in face of the dead. 
Triumph of good. 
(vi) The dead above look down to us lowly, and to me. 
(vii) The might-have-been. Separation. Personal reminiscences. 
But better to have loved, and lost, than never to have loved. 
(viii) Parting from home. Vision of the dead. 
(ix) Human interest. Hope. Difficulty and Doubt. 


Reason and Faith. 


In Memoriam, then, if an elegy and poem of friendship, is also 
a philosophical poem, a poem of religion. “I have given my belief 
in In Memoriam.” It attempts a criticism of life in the face of sor- 
row. It expresses various moods and thoughts; as might be ex- 
pected, specially when the poem was added to from time to time 
during seventeen years. But such varying moods of wailing, of de- 
pression, of confusion, of yearning, of trust, would indeed come, to a 
strongly thinking and strongly feeling man, in quick succession. “The 
general way of its being written was such, that if there were a blank 
space I would put in a poem.” “I did not write the sections with any 
view of weaving them into a whole, or for publication, until I found 
that I had written so many.” 

Two passages were singled out by Gladstone, in the criticism 
already alluded to, as being passages specially ministering to the pur- 
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pose of the poem. These are 108 and 129. They express the longing 
for personal recognition of friends in the future world, and the de- 
termination to live not less but more in the interests of our fellow- 
men’s lives. This desire for personal immortality, rather than the 
desire for the restitution of all things and heavenly life for all, is, as 
was natural, the most constant idea. We are not, he thinks and 


trusts, 


“Only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are: and then 
What matters Science unto men, 

At least to me? I would not stay.” (120) 


Here is the other thought expressed in Matthew Arnold’s sonnet 
of doubt, ending, 


“Was Christ a man like us, then let us see 
Whether we too can be such men as He.” 


But Tennyson feels as do so many others, that with loss of faith, 
there is lost much at least of the moral sanction for what is best. In 
words from The Great Enigma (by W. S. Lilly), it is of no avail 
to say to them, with a vigorous disputant of the present day: “A 
man who cannot occupy his mind with love, friendship, literature, art, 
politics, trade and a thousand other matters, must be a poor kind of 
creature) iil. they feel thatthe exacticonthany as trues 

Again In Memoriam (47) 

“That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 


Remerging in the general Soul, 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet.” 


Either Pantheism or Positivism has been said to be more inspir- 
ing, more consoling, than the belief the poet longs to hold. But if 
George Eliot’s Positivist words are true for her, and indeed have a 
truth for all, 

“QO may I join the choir invisible 


Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better for their presence,” 


yet Tennyson’s unsatisfied believing words are even more true, trans- 
lated as they were into Huxley’s vigorous unbelieving prose: ‘I 
would rather have four and twenty hours of a healthy day labourer’s 
existence, than four and twenty centuries’ remembrance at odd in- 
tervals of the occupations of posterity.” 

Tennyson’s prose judgment of In Memoriam is that “It is too 
hopeful, this poem; more than I am myself. I think of adding an- 
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other section to it, a speculative one, bringing out the thoughts of 
the Higher Pantheism, and showing that all arguments are about as 
good on one side as the other, and thus throw men back on the primi- 
tive impulses and feelings.” Jn Memoriam made many sceptics, 
Moncure Conway maintained. A scholar like Dr. Westcott, but a 
bishop of the cheery-spoken crew that floats down the channel of 
No-meaning, declared that In Memoriam made him feel “ that the 
hope of man lies in the historic realization of the Gospel.” 

The poem accepts from the first the fundamental distinction be- 
tween reason and faith. The “all-corroding intellect”? makes for 
dissolution of faith; but the soul asserts that there is a religion, not 
of the mind; and, in Pascal’s words, ‘the heart has reasons of its 
own, which the mind knows nothing of.’* The distinction has been 
put with vividness by one who based all upon it—Newman, in his 


Apologia (pp. 241-242) : 


“Starting then with the being of a God, (which, as I said, is as 
certain to me as the certainty of my own existence, though when I try 
to put the grounds of that certainty into logical shape I find a difficulty 
in doing so in mood and figure to my satisfaction,) I look out of my- 
self into the world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with 
unspeakable distress. The world seems simply to give the lie to that 
great truth, of which my whole being is so full; and the effect upon 
me 1S, iff consequence, as a matter of necessity, as confusing as if it 
denied that I am in existence myself. If I looked into a mirror, and 
did not see my face, I should have the sort of feeling which actually 
comes upon me, when I look into this living busy world, and see no re- 
flection of its Creator. This is, to me, one of those great difficulties 
of this absolute primary truth, to which I referred just now. Were 
it not for this voice, speaking so clearly in mp conscience and my heart, 
I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist, when I looked 
into the world.” Newman, as a Catholic, adds, of course: “I am 
speaking for myself only; and I am far from denying the real force of 
the arguments in proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of hu- 
man society and the course of history, but’—he continues—*“ these do 
not warm me or enlighten me; they do not take away the winter of my 
desolation, or make the buds unfold, and the leaves grow within me, 
and my moral being rejoice. The sight of the world is nothing else 
than the prophet’s scroll, full of ‘lamentations and mourning and woe.’ 

To consider the world in its length and breadth, its various history, 
the many races of man, their starts, their fortunes, their mutual aliena- 
tion, their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, governments, forms of 
worship; their enterprises, their aimless courses, their random achieve- 
ments and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long standing facts, 








*The present Lord Tennyson quotes his father: “I hate utter unfaith, 
I cannot endure that men should sacrifice everything at the cold altar of what 
with their imperfect knowledge they choose to call truth and reason.” “T tell 
you the nation without faith is doomed; mere intellectual life—however ad- 
vanced or however perfected—will not fill the void.” “I should infinitely 
rather feel myself the most miserable wretch on the face of the earth with a 
God above, than the highest type of man standing alone.” 
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the tokens so faint and broken of a superintending design, the blind 
evolution of what turn out to be great powers or truths, the progress 
of things, as if from some unreasoning elements not towards final 
causes, the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his 
short duration, the curtain hung over his futurity, the disappointments 
of life, the defeat of good, the success of evil. physical pain, mental 
anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, 
the corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion, that condition of the 
whole race so fearfully yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words, 
‘having no hope and without God in the world ’—all this is a vision to 
dizzy and appal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solution.” 


Compare In Memoriam (56)—though such a contrast in style— 


“Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed.” 


As afterwards in Maud: 


“For Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal.’’* 
d 


“What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” (56) 

But the Soul still answers: “TI have felt.” “I can hardly un- 
cerstand,’ says Tennyson in prose, “ how any great imaginative man, 
who has deeply lived, suffered, thought and wrought, can doubt of 
the Soul’s continuous progress in after-life.” ‘‘ Depend upon it, the 
Spiritual is the real.” 

We are far, in this transcendentalism, from the apologists who 
based Christian faith and hope, surely, as they thought, for everyone, 
on a proof from nature of a God at once beneficent and omnipotent. 
It is like Dr. Newman’s acceptance of Hume’s argument against 
miracles as an argument intellectually sound, and on human experi- 
ence unanswerable; just when apologists used to try to reason 
gainst Hume’s declaration that it is far more likely that the Apostles 
were deceived than that Christ rose from the dead. Certainly, an- 
swered the later teacher, it 1s more likely. But what if by any other 
way I am led to believe in God and Christianity ; a way, too, in which 
I see my path far more clearly than I do in that which leads to un- 
belief? There is Christian Faith, even though in opposition to the 
Experience of life. 





aa 


*“Yet God is love, transcendent, all pervading! We do not get this faith 
from Nature or the world. If we look at Nature alone, full of perfection 
and imperfection, she tells us that God is disease, murder and rapine. We get 
this faith from ourselves, from what is highest within us, which recognizes. 


that there is not one fruitless pang, just as there is not one lost good.” (Ten-. 
nyson in the last year of his life). 
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But Tennyson does not go as far as this. He remains half un- 
certain, seeing there are two ways, and not concluding that surely the 
God he is led to by one, and in Whom alone, and in the hopes through 
Whom he finds what makes life worth living, would reveal himself 
further with authority and power. They are happy who go thus far. 


Tennyson, of course, sees that the facts of human existence 
speak of the life of the soul as well as that of the mind. But this is 
wise philosophy, it is not yet religion. He can only “ faintly trust ”; 
difficulties are still half doubts; he cannot say he knows; he cannot 
tell surely what is now his friend’s state. None of us can, in our 
philosophy. If our philosophy leads us to religion with its authorita- 
tive voice, then we can know, then we can tell. Dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, teaching Eternal Punishment, was dreadful to Tennyson. 
He could not believe that Christ taught this doctrine.* And it was 
impossible, he thought, to believe that on our reaching the next world, 
God would inquire as to our creeds. So he put it. 


“Believing where we cannot prove’—the note from beginning to 
end of Jn Memoriam—is indeed wiser than the mere external affrm- 
ing or denying. “ Some men deny God with as light a heart as most 
men affirm him.” Or to quote the words of Professor Dowden’s 
satirical sonnet ; where the vulgar temper may be contrasted with the 
sensitive temper of Tennyson’s gracious poem. “The modern 
Elijah,” it is called: no ascetic; 

“But an obese John Smith, our chairman Said: 
A shining light, an honour to his creed. 

O by the gas, when buns and tea had wrought 
Upon our souls, how grew the future bright, 
The Press the Institutes, Advance of Thought, 
etm ea). till every mother’s son 

Can prove there is a God, or there is none.” 

But “ believing where we cannot prove ’—in a sort of desperate 
way—is the lesser consolation. There is a faith accepting further 
conclusions from the distinction above noted. For those to whom it 
is possible, it is happiness: it means union before God, as here on 
earth, union in prayer, common prayer by those gone and those left, 





*How different Newman’s acceptance of a hard saying (not to say his 
faithful conclusion from Tennyson’s own premise as to human weakness and 
ignorance, and trust of God’s wisdom and justice absolute): “ We are ex- 
pressly told in Scripture that the impenitent shall go into fire everlasting. 
Now this, though so plainly stated by our Lord Himself that one would think 
no one, believer or not, can deny that He has said so, nevertheless is a hard 
thing surely to receive, where men will not believe, and will go by sight.” 
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prayer for us by them, and by us for them, mutual sustaining—‘“‘a 
good way to be remembered by posterity,” as Sir Thomas Browne 
‘said (whose poor soul under the heavy affliction of Anglicanism 
looked on belief in such prayers for the dead as a heresy of his 
greener days), “ a good way methinks to be remembered by posterity, 
and much more noble than an history.” 

WES Po STOCKLEY: 
University College, Cork. 


DESTRUCTION OF BACTERIA BY RADIATION 
FROM ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES— 
WATER STERILIZATION. 





NE of the great problems which scientific men are at present 
called upon to solve is that of controlling the water supply of 
municipalities so that it shall be rendered free from pathogenic bac- 
teria before reaching the people for consumption. Given that the 
available supply for a town or city contains organisms which may be 
responsible for dysentery or typhoid fever; the people of that town 
or city naturally and rightfully demand the application of a simple, 
direct, and economical method of sterilization. Many chemical 
methods, based on the addition of chlorine, ozone and other sub- 
stances are in use, but there is always a strong popular prejudice 
against adding any chemical to drinking water. Recently attempts to 
sterilize water simply by exposure to ultra-violet rays have been made 
with considerable success. 

Ultra-violet rays are invisible radiations of the same nature as 
visible light rays but of shorter wave-length. They are present in 
the radiant energy received from the sun, but most of them are ab- 
sorbed by the atmosphere. Available sources of ultra-violet light are 
the various forms of electric discharge such as the arc, the mercury 
vapor lamp, and the spark. Glass is opaque to these radiations, while 
quartz transmits them readily. Water, too, is fairly opaque, unless 
free from color and suspended matter, so that filtration is a neces- 
sary preliminary wherever this condition does not exist. 

It has long been known that these ultra-violet radiations destroy 
bacteria subjected to their action, and all living cells are strongly 
affected by them. During the past three years a number of French 
investigators have been at work to make use of this fact to sterilize 
water on a large scale. A number of types of apparatus have been 
devised, the descriptions of which may be found in communications 
to the Comptes Rendus de l’Academie des Sciences. In an experi- 
inental run at Marseilles water was flowed through a tank so as to 
pass over a quartz box containing a Westinghouse Cooper-Hewitt 
quartz mercury lamp, operating on 3 amperes and 220 volts. This 
operated successfully day and night for about six weeks, treating 600 
cub. meters of water per 24 hours. During test the raw water varied 
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from 30 to 300 bacteria per cubic centimeter, with 50 to 1000 colon 
bacilli per litre, indicating distinct pollution. After treatment no 
colon bacilli were ever found, and a potable water of the highest 
character was obtained. The energy consumption was 100 kilowatt- 
hours per million gallons and the cost $10 per million gallons. Very 
recently the cost has been reduced to $7.60 per million gallons, but 
even this is too costly according to American ideas. 

Nevertheless, the cost is not far out of range, and these experi- 
ments make it highly probable that with some further improvement 
this ideal method of sterilization will soon be made applicable to 
American. conditions. 

Direct therapeutic application of ultra-violet light in the treat- 
ment of lupus vulgaris and other grave peripheral diseases has been 
made, chiefly by Finsen and his followers, in Europe. It is to be 
deplored that more is not being done in this direction on this con- 
tinent. A dozen or so cases of lupus vulgaris have come under the 
writer’s observation for which practically nothing was done by the 
medical fraternity. More in this connection in a subsequent para- 
graph. 

These applications and the similar ones of sewage purification 
and milk sterilization, by utilization of radiant energy of short wave 
length, all depend for their improvement and practical success upon 
an understanding, or at least upon an empirical demonstration of the 
sane fundamental facts. The author has been experimenting in 
this connection, with certain interruptions, during the past three 
years. A sufficient number of observations have been made to seem 
to warrant a preliminary statement being now given and the investi- 
gation is being extended so that more exact quantitative conclusions 
may be stated subsequently. 


The problems and present status. 

The experiments thus far seem to show that the radiation which 
is mostly effective in killing any particular bacteria which has been 
studied, is limited in a very narrow region of the ultra-violet spec- 
trum, and that the most effective region differs in general with the 
specimen. The problems are therefore (1) to determine for any 
given bacteria, which wave lengths are for them the most fatal, and 
U2) to arrange an electrical circuit containing resistance, inductance, 
and capacity which shall be tuned so as to convert the energy sup- 


plied to a spark gap most efficiently into that particular region of the 
spectrum. 
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We must regard the first problem as being at present in a most 
unsatisfactory state, when we contemplate that at the Finsen Insti- 
tute and at the various European Hospitals which are at present 
utilizing the Finsen method. the radiations are simply those of an 
electric arc from which the heat rays are removed by water lens fil- 
ters. Even this method has proved highly effective in helping lupus 
and kindred affections which usually prove fatal under other forms 
of treatment. Yet it seems probable, in view of the present investi- 
gation, that only a fraction of a per cent. of the radiant energy gen- 
erated in this way is within the region of wave lengths which are 
active, and that of those only a small fraction penetrates the water 
filter so as to reach the patient. For therapeutic application it would 
seem desirable to use a high potential spark discharge, rich in a cer- 
tain region of ultra-violet radiation, rather than a low potential arc, 
rich in heat rays. 

It has long been known that by simply introducing a suitable in- 
ductance in series with an electric arc, the air lines of its spectrum 
are eliminated, i.e., the transformation of electrical energy into ra- 
diant light energy is markedly modified. This fact and related ones 
do not seem to be satisfactorily explained. Similarly, the inductance, 
capacity, resistance, and choice of material for electrodes may be 
varied in the case of the spark discharge, to throw more or less 
energy into a given region of the ultra-violet spectrum, and the 
second problem is that of effecting a choice of these for high eff- 
ciency. The matter of efficiency is of secondary importance so far 
as the problem has to do with therapeutic application, but it is of 
primary importance in connection with water sterilization and the 
other above mentioned applications. 


Introductory Expermment. Apparatus. 

The writer was first directed to this investigation by being called 
upon to assist in the treatment of a case of lupus vulgaris. The case 
had failed to yield to any of the usual methods of treatment and the 
“ Finsen Light ” treatment was suggested by the physicians in charge. 
For reasons already given, the spark discharge seemed more desirable 
than the arc as a source of radiation, and in consequence the follow- 
ing circuit was arranged. A large induction coil, capable of giving 
a 30-inch spark, and operated from 110-volt mains by means of a 
motor-driven Wehnelt interrupter, was placed in series with a varia- 
ble inductance and a spark gap with iron electrodes. Across the 
spark gap was inserted a large variable capacity. The leads to this 
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capacity were several feet of ordinary 4:14 copper wire. With a 
spark gap about one cm. long, the capacity was varied until a heavy, 
crackling, cold spark discharge was obtained, which was extremely 
rich in ultra-violet light. The patient was placed so that the radia- 
tion from the spark was concentrated over a region about one inch 
in diameter by means of a quartz lens, and this area moved about 
until every part of the affected region had been rayed for one-half 
hour. From time to time changes in the circuit were made, and 
various metals tried’as spark gap terminals. Such treatments were 
continued every second day or so for some weeks, and nothing par- 
ticular noted, until one day cadmium terminals were tried and rib- 
bons of copper wire used as leads to the condensers in shunt with 
the spark. At this the patient shrank back from the radiation, ex- 
claiming that it felt as if thousands of needles were entering the open 
affected region. This result was not noticed if the leads to the con- 
densers were of ordinary wire of considerable resistance, nor was it 
found with terminals of numerous metals except cadmium and alloys. 
of cadmium. 


Selective radiation inhibits action of yeast on sugar. 

It was soon found that this same radiation to which the patient 
was sensitive inhibited the action of ordinary yeast cells upon sugar, 
which was judged by generation of carbon-dioxide. Whenever a mix- 
ture of yeast and sugar in a quartz vessel was rayed in this way, the 
evolution of gas which accompanies the activity of the yeast cell was 
completely inhibited. If the mixture was in a glass tube the raying 
was ineffective. Hence the effective radiation seems to be one for 
which quartz is transparent and glass opaque, that is, of the region 
of short wave lengths. The arrangement of the circuit which was 
most effective in killing the yeast cells was also most effective 
for the patient. Any change in the arrangement of the electrical 
circuit varied the effectiveness of the radiation emitted by the spark 
discharge, so far as its bacteriological effects were concerned. 


Conclusion of Therapeutic Experiment. 

For subsequent applications of rays to the patient this yeast test 
was applied to ascertain whether the proper radiation was being emit- 
ted. During the earlier treatments the patient always felt the “ pin 
and needle” sensation when the radiation was such that the yeast 
cells were inhibited and conversely. Later, with improvement, the 
patient experienced no sensation, so that some such control test as 
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this was essential. This is not the place to discuss the therapeutic 
aspects of this phenomenon except in so far as they bear upon the 
general physical or physico-biological problem, but it might be re- 
marked in passing that the raying treatment was continued every 
few days for six months, during which time the affected region 
shrank from an area of about five square inches to nothing, and that 
no ill effects have since been experienced after a lapse of two years. 
Several other cases of lupus vulgaris were rayed in this manner, and 
in every case an improvement was noticed after very few treatments. 


Selective Radiation and Bacteria. 

Meanwhile certain cultures of bacteria, most of which were fur- 
nished and tested by Dr. Walker of the Harvard Medical School, to 
whom the writer is greatly indebted for his generosity and interest, 
were studied under the influence of these radiations. Some arrange- 
ment of the circuit could always be found to effectively kill each spe- 
ciment studied, but the best arrangement varied greatly from one 
bacteria to another. For example, 10 seconds’ raying with cadmium 
terminals and ribbon leads served to completely kill a culture of tu- 
bercle bacillus, while prolonged raying with iron terminals in place 
of cadmium, or with ordinary leads, was not fatal to them, while 
ameba myctotherus multisporiferus or entameba hystolytica (dysen- 
tery), which is very many times larger, and which is much less sen- 
sitive to changes of temperature, etc., are killed with 30 seconds’ ray- 
ing, using any one of about twenty different arrangements of the 
circuit which were tried. 

It seems therefore likely that the radiatoin absorbed by a given 
bacterium and which is fatal to its vital processes, is a selected one of 
a very limited range of wave length. Consequently one might expect 
to be able to spread a culture, which gave some characteristic stain, 
uniformly over a plate, and by dispersing the radiant energy either 
with a quartz prism, or with a grating, to obtain a bacteriograph, 
marking the effective radiations. 


Observations under the Microscope. 

‘ Direct observations were made of the effect of various wave- 
lengths of radiation upon the following bacteria and ameba: colon 
communis, myctotherus multisporiferus (dysentery), trypanoplasma 
(sleeping sickness), and mastigina or mastigameba, which are suffi- 
ciently varied and typical, by noting their motion under the micro- 
scope during the raying process. In each case some arrangement of 
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the circuit proved effective, and when once found it could be repro- 
duced at will, with uniform results. The results are given in a later 


aragraph. 
> 


However, so arbitrary did the effectiveness seem to be in terms 


of the constants of the circuit or of the apparent properties of the 
radiation that no general deductions have as yet been made. Photo- 
eraphs of the ultra-violet spectral lines were oftentimes identical as 
near as could be seen for two arrangements of the circuit, andi yet a 
tremendous variation in the effectiveness of the radiation noted. At 
times the writer was led to believe that the effective radiation must 
be other than that commonly supposed to be emitted from such a 
spark discharge. This possibility seems well worth investigating, 
and it is hoped that this preliminary report may interest others to 


do so. 


Secondary Effects. 

The action may of course be due to some unsuspected secondary 
effect, and experiments are in preparation to test this more thorough- 
ly. It was immediately suspected that the cause might be the chémi- 
cal effect of the ozone generated in the air by the spark, but in this 


case it would be difficult to see why the effect should be inhibited by 


placing the specimen within a glass tube, which is open to the air at 
the top, and not in a similar quartz tube. This does not preclude the 
possibility of the reaction to form ozone taking place at the expense 
of the air which is dissolved in the water of the culture medium. 
This possibility needs to be further studied. If found to be true it 
might greatly modify the procedure at present adopted for water 
supply sterilization. 


Penetrability of Radiation. 

It seems surprising that the effect is so complete, resulting in the 
total destruction of the bacteria or cell with a few minutes’ raying, 
throughout the entire volume of the liquid. In many experiments 
this meant that the radiation must have penetrated nearly a centi- 
meter of strong solution, and there is much evidence in the literature 
that such a thickness is opaque to ordinary ultra-violet light. It was 
soon found that the radiation restored the color to a fuchsine solu- 
tion which had been decolorized with sulphurous acid. Moreover. 
this return of color seemed to be uniform throughout the volume of 
the solution when enclosed in a quartz tube and rayed, and was not 
observed when the solution was shielded by glass. 
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Direct Observations and Results. 

The following method was adopted to observe directly the effect 
of the radiation upon a culture. A sample was placed between quartz 
microscope slides, and a second sample similarly placed between glass 
ones. This second sample was treated throughout, like the first one, 
and served as a control. In almost every case after an experiment 
the bacteria protected by the glass were found to be active, and a 
failure to find this was of course sufficient cause to discard that ob- 
servation. The quartz sample was placed on the mount of a micro- 
scope and the instrument focused with a projection eye-piece so as 
to bring a sharp image of the active bacteria on a ground glass plate 
of a camera arranged vertically above the microscope axis. The 
operations were performed in a dark room, and a beam of light from 
a lantern after being passed through a water filter, served to illumi- 
nate the field of view. In this manner a field containing perhaps a 
dozen active individual organisms could be observed on the ground 
glass, magnified in many cases so that each individual was several 
millimeters in diameter, and so that the motion was a centimeter or 
more in a few seconds. The spark was placed so as to ray 
the specimen and) the! effect watched... When an adjustment of 


- the electrical circuit was found which rendered the raying effective 


at all, the results were uniformly as follows. The beam of light used 
for illumination served to excite the organisms to great activity but 
in no case under observation did it tend to decrease the activity, how- 
ever long produced, up to the time the culture started to dry out. 
Hence before raying, each individual of the culture was seen to be 
moving with various speeds and along various curves. This is shown 
in Plate I, which is a photograph of ameba myctotherus multispori- 
ferus taken by replacing the ground glass by a photographic plate. 
The exposure was for three seconds, so that the extent of the motion 
may be judged. The magnification is about 500 diameters. One 
individual is seen to be dead, or at any rate motionless. Naturally 
the paths thus shown would be faint, for each portion of the path 
was shadowed by the ameba as it moved onward during the three 
seconds of exposure, for only a fraction of that time. The circuit 
was then closed and the culture rayed for various lengths of time. The 
activity of specimen for the first few seconds of raying was increased 
to the point of apparent frenzy, after which each individual assumed 
an approximately spherical shape, and remained motionless. Plate 
II is a photograph of the same field as Plate I, taken after raying for 
one minute. This and each subsequent picture was given a three- 
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second exposure. With further raying the firm spherical appearance 
yields and a loose irregular structure supersedes it. This is shown 
in Plate III, which is after raying three minutes. Often during early 
stages of the raying perturbations break out, as if the individual had 
burst. This is clearly shown in Plate IJ. With further raying dis- 
integration takes place, and finally the subdivisions become so small 
as to be lost to view. The early stages of this are shown in Plates 
IV and V, which are the same field as the earlier plates (1, IT and 
TI1) after four and five minutes’ raying respectively. Of course, all 
the pictures were taken with the same magnification. 

It would therefore seem that the direction in which one might 
leok for improvement in applying this radiant energy to water sterili- 
zation and other processes would be that of a more carefully tuned 
electrical circuit. The present methods are very much as if we 
should attempt to heat our rooms with incandescent lamps. To be 
sure they do radiate heat and enough of them would suffice, but why 
have such an extravagant burst of light energy if heat alone is 
desired! To kill the bacteria which are offensive in drinking water a 
very limited region of wave-lengths of radiant energy is effective. All 
other wave-lengths are wasted and of course lower the efficiency and 
increase the cost. This research is to be continued to attempt to map 
the effective wave-lengths and to devise a method to produce them 
efficiently. 

The experiments in connection with this paper were performed 
at the physical laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Boston. 

Heprert T. KaLMus. 
Dept. of Physics. 
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MALORY, STORY-TELLER AND PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. 





N the year 1485, a momentous year in the history of England, 
Caxton the printer wrote: “I, William Caxton, simple person, 
present this book following, which I have emprised to imprint; and 
treateth of the noble acts, feats of arms and chivalry, prowess, hardi- 
ness, humanity, love, courtesy, and very gentleness, with many won- 
derful histories and adventures.” The book was Le Morte D’Ar- 
thur, by Sir Thomas Malory. Jn the very years when the Paston 
Letters were being written, with their sordid realism, their accurate 
picture of mental and moral squalor, Malory was “ taking out of cer- 
tain books of French and reducing into English”’ the history of King 
Arthur and his knights, turning away from the distracted politics of 
his own time, and looking loyally and longingly toward that man, 
real or ideal, whom English pride has always taken as the national 
hero. What were the “certain books of French” to which Caxton 
refers as Malory’s sources has not yet been made altogether clear, 
but while the framework of the Arthur stories was common property 
to Brittany, England and Wales, it is Malory’s own personality and 
his extraordinary skill as story-teller and portrait-painter that have 
made his book what it is. Just as Scott, with a passionate love of 
romance, turned from the politics of his own day and lived again in 
the days of Highland forays and Border raids, holding for us scenes 
of a life that was almost gone, so Malory breathes the very atmo- 
sphere of that age of chivalry which was passing away, and shows us, 
not darkly nor with colourless idealism, but vividly, “the noble acts 
of chivalry,’ as Caxton says, “the gentle and virtuous deeds that 
some knights used in those days by which they came to honour ; and 
how they that were vicious were punished and oft put to shame and 
rebuke.” In personality, too, these two writers were not unlike, the 
19th century Scot and the 15th century Anglo-Welshman, sane, 
hearty men both, loving a fight, but keeping ever unspotted their 
ideals of truth and honour. While every detail of Sir Walter’s life, 
however, abides our question, Malory is almost free, and we can only 
try to trace the man in his work. 
_ To earnest students, groping their way in the far-spreading tan- 
gle of Arthurian romance, Malory is of little importance, merely a 
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later writer, not a source. By conscientious historians, holding fast 
to the letter of history, he is brushed aside as a writer of romance. 
Indeed, an acquaintance with many medizval romances, with their 
interminable adventures, their indistinguishable characters, is likely 
to bore the most eager reader. All romances, however, are no more 
nearly alike than are all novels,—a remark so obvious as to be almost 
a truism. In Troilus and Criseyde Chaucer took a popular romance 
of the Italian Renascence, and made of it one of the world’s great 
tragedies of the human heart. The romance of Palemon and Arcite 
could not bear this deep and serious handling, but in The Knightes 
Tale he made of it a clear and intelligent story. 

There can be no better canon of nartative-telling (or writing) 
than that laid down by the Duchess. Alice asked, “‘ Where shall I 
begin?’ and the Duchess answered, “ Begin at the beginning, keep 
on to the end, and then stop.” Many a time did Lewis Carroll build 
better than he knew; in this jesting remark he pointed out the essen- 
tials of narrative-writing, clearness and interest; clearness of per- 
ception, to consider a subject in its true proportions, clearness of con- 
ception, to tell the tale plainly without confusing its meaning; interest, 
to make the story real, to make it possible, having begun at the be- 
ginning, tc keep on to the end. These two essentials of story-telling, 
clearness and interest, are present in Malory’s work. The Morte 
D’ Arthur must not be judged as a whole; it is a collection of many 
tales gathered from various sources. They justify their connection 
by having a common centre of interest in Arthur’s court, and this 
connection is not arbitrary, for through them all the story of the court 
goes on. Yet each adventure is complete in itself. Even the account 
of Arthur’s foreign wars is given clearly, but there is no enthusiasm 
in the telling; the tale defied belief, and Malory could not put his best 
work into a story that might appeal to his patriotism but not to his 
intellect. Each tale of individual adventure, however, is told vividly 
and clearly. Look at the story of Beaumains, for example, which 
fills the seventh book. One year at the Feast of Pentecost a fair 
young man came to Arthur’s court, “the goodliest young man and 
the fairest that ever they all saw,” and greeted the Table Round. His 
request to the King was a simple one, “ that ye will give me meat and 
drink sufficiently for this twelvemonth, and at that day I will ask 
mine other two gifts.” The request was granted, and “ the king be- 
took him to Sir Kay, the steward,” who made little of him as not a 
gentleman, and put him in the kitchen, calling him “ Beaumains, that 
is Fair Hands.”—The story is well begun, the situation is made clear, 
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and interest is aroused by the mystery surrounding the stranger. Then 
the narrative keeps on, steadily and without pause—After a year was 
passed, a damsel came to the court, praying for succour. Beaumains 
asked, as his promised gifts, that he might have the adventure, and 
that he might receive knighthood from Sir Launcelot du Lake, and 
the king “ granted it him.” The maiden rode away, indignant at the 
insult of being offered a kitchen boy as her knight, but Beaumains 
rode after her. “ Then Sir Kay said all open in the hall, I will ride 
after my boy in the kitchen, to wit whether he will know me for his 
better. Said Sir Launcelot and Sir Gawaine, Yet abide at home. So 
Biniieavine gil. - rode after him,” but to his sorrow, for Beaumains, 
provoked to fight, “thrust him through the side, that Sir Kay fell 
down as he had been dead; and he alit down and took Sir Kay’s 
shield and his spear and stert upon his own horse and rode his way.” 
Then Sir Launcelot jousted with him and fought till he “ dread him- 
pel bore shamed) c0).'s0. Then I pray you, said Beaumains, give me 
the order of knighthood. Then must ye tell me your name, said 
Launcelot, and of what kin ye be born. Sir, so that ye will not dis- 
cover me I shall, said Beaumains. Nay, said Sir Launcelot, and that I 
Oremise VOU.),....2). Then Sir, he said, my name is Gareth, and bro- 
ther unto sit; Gawaine!’. 2! And then Sir Launcelot gave him the 
order of knighthood, and then Sir Gareth prayed him for to depart 
and lét him go.” A new interest is added here, the reader is let into 
the secret of Beaumains’s birth, and the story of his adventures goes 
on with fresh vigour. The young knight overtook the maiden, and 
rescued her from peril after peril, but still she despised him as a 
“kitchen page,” and ascribed his success to mishap and not to might. 
Then he fought with the Knight of the Black Laundes, and slew him, 
with the Green Knight till the Green Knight fell, and the damosel 
was forced to plead for his life, and yet, “ ever she rebuked Beau- 
mains.” Then he fought with the Red Knight till the Red Knight 
yielded, yet still the maiden “rode chiding him in the foulest man- 
ner.” All her discourtesy Beaumains bore patiently, until at last his 
patience overcame her pride. “O Jesu,.....said the damosel, ..:.. 
so foul nor shamefully did never woman rule a knight as I have done 
you, and ever courteously ye have suffered me, and that came never 
but of a gentle blood.” A less skilful narrator would not have let 
her yield till the very end, but by this change overmuch repetition is 
avoided, and fresh energy is given to the narrative-—Then Sir Beau- 
mains fought with Sir Persant and overcame him, and finally they 
came to the end of their journey, the besieged Castle Dangerous. “So 
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the book saith,” goes on Malory,—it is a skilful way of authorizing 
his tale, of getting fresh power, as it were, from his source,—“ that 
the lady that was besieged had word of her sister’s coming by the 
dwarf,” and the situation is explained and developed. “ Now leave 
we the knight and the dwarf and speak we of Beaumains,” says Ma- 
lory, beginning another chapter. He does not hesitate to use this 
naive and outspoken way of securing the essential clearness. After 
many preliminaries and a hard fight Beaumains overcame the knight 
and sent him to report at Arthur’s court. He himself, after more 
adventures, due in part to Dame Lionesse’s jesting spirit of intrigue, 
and after suffering much for love of her, won her at last. Then she 
was summoned to Arthur’s court, but Sir Gareth waited until a tour- 
nament was proclaimed, and, coming to it unknown, won great re- 
nown. Still more adventures he had, till at last he came to his uncle 
the king (Book VII, Chapter 32), and he and Dame Lionesse were 
married with great joy and feasting. 

This story of Sir Gareth, complete in itself, is but an incident in 
Malory’s book, but it is not a detached incident, for Sir Gareth ap- 
pears again and again, and our interest in him is always keen, for we 
feel that we have known him of old. So is it with the tales of Sir 
Galahad, of Sir Bors, of La Cote MalTaile, and with the more cen- 
tral stories of Sir Tristram and Sir Launcelot. The various strands 
are woven in with a marvellous dexterity; each can be followed in 
its own course, together they make a splendid and well-wrought 
whole. 


The clearness of Malory’s narrative is shown, again, in its free- 
dom from allegory. No story can carry an allegory throughout with- 
out being over-ridden by it. Spenser realized this difficulty, and 
although in its main lines he makes clear the allegory of The Faerie 
Queene, yet he turns and twists and’ follows the story where it leads 
him, baffling the most serious searcher after allegory moral, social, 
and political. The Pilgrim’s Progress is in Part I little but allegory, 
in Part IT the allegory is almost forgotten, except in the names. The 
mediaeval mind had a fondness for allegory that was almost a mania, 
and facts were twisted and fiction distorted to fit the pious moral tag, 
but the allegory was clearly labelled. In Le Morte D’ Arthur the two 
books, XVI and XVII, which deal with the adventures of the San- 
greal, are filled with allegory, mystical and spiritual. But it is clearly 
said that this is allegory, as much of it is explained as may be,—e.g., 
“All what this betokeneth I shall tell you,”—and this allegorical tale 
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of the quest is separated from the real life, the happenings of every 
day. 

Tennyson, on the other hand, when he chose the theme of Arthur 
and his knights, did not think that the story of their life, as Malory 
had given it, was worthy of his handling. In his dedication of the 
Idylls to the Queen, he says, 


a accept this old imperfect tale, 

New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
Rather than that grey king, whose name, a ghost, 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain-peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still.” 


Into the medizval story he forces the subtlety of modern thought 
and moral allegory, till he has made of it a series of wonderful word- 
pictures—for Tennyson was a master craftsman in his use of words 
—dealing with the two subjects which Tennyson’s 19th Century 
Anglo-Saxon mind was peculiarly unfitted to grasp, the straightfor- 
ward, concrete thought of the medizeval Englishman, and the roving 
mysticism of the Celtic imagination. 

The clearness of Malory’s story-telling is shown, too, in the sim- 
plicity of his style. Those who speak of his “ child-like simplicity ” 
fail to appreciate what that clearness of expression really means; it 
is not the artless and naive expression of untutored youth, it is the 
expression of that skilled art which conceals art. One of the finest 
passages in Tennyson’s /dylls, the account of the passing of Arthur, 
is taken almost exactly, in detail and in expression, from the book 
which he was pleased to look down upon; but, where Tennyson can- 
not refrain from his large pictures and his long Virgilian similes, 
Malory is restrained, simple and direct. The passage from The Pass- 
ing of Arthur runs thus: 

“Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘ Place me in the barge.’ 

So to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she that rose the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against a brow l 
Striped with dark blood; for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 

Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 


Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 
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Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings.” 
Compare this passage with the simple and powerful pathos of Ma- 
lory’s ‘“‘ Now put me into the barge, said the king. And so he did 
softly; and there received him three queens with great mourning ; 
and so they set them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid 
his head. And then that queen said: Ah, dear brother, why have ye 
tarried so long from me? alas, this wound on your head hath caught 
over-much cold.” In Tennyson’s rendering, the broken-hearted Sir 
Bedivere expresses his sorrow in a long speech, with well-turned 
periods, and Arthur, wounded to the death and panting hard, replies 
in a speech of twenty-five lines, taken up for the most part with medi- 
tative moralizing. With this picture, beautiful in its wording, beau- 
tiful, it may be, in its moralizing, but not rational as a scene, compare 
Malory’s clear-cut picture, “And so then they rowed from the land, 
and Sir Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedi- 
vere cried: Ah, my lord Arthur, what shall become of me now ye 
go from me and leave me here along among mine enemies? Comfort 
thyself, said the king, and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no 
trust for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Avilion to heal me of 
my grievous wounds: and if thou hear nevermore of me, pray for 
my soul. But ever the queens and ladies wept and shrieked, that it 
was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere had’ lost the sight of 
the barge, he wept and wailed, and so took the forest.” 


It is this simplicity of style which connects the two essentials of 
narrative, clearness and interest. For a style may have a certain lim- 
pid clearness and yet be diffuse, making two words do the work of 
one; that style is simple in a childlike, even in a childish way. But 
a style that is simple only in avoiding unnecessary detail, in grasping 
the essential things to be said and in saying them clearly, gives to the 
story not only clearness but interest. The interest, indeed, must be 
innate in the story to be told, yet it is but a truism to say that often 
a story is made or lost in the telling. 


Malory’s power of making the most of the interest of a story or 
a situation may be brought out in the tale of Tristram and Iseult, by 
comparing it with the treatment which others have given the same 
theme. We all know the story, how Sir Tristram was sent to Ireland 
to fetch the princess, la beale Isoud—or Iseult, or Isolde—to be queen 
to his uncle, King Mark of Cornwall, and how the princess’s mother, 
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fearing that her daughter’s love might go more readily to the winning 
young knight than to the king, gave a potion to her companion, Dame 
Bragwaine. This potion was to be given to King Mark and the prin- 
cess on their wedding-day, and its magic would make them love each 
other all their life. On the voyage to Cornwall by chance Tristram 
and the princess found the potion, and, being thirsty, drank; and in 
that moment the tragedy of their lives began. It is an old story, of 
wonderful power, and many have sought to tell it. 

Tennyson touches the story in The Last Tournament, but he 
deals not with this early part of the tale, but with the later part, the 
time that Tristram spent with the other Iseult, Iseult of Brittany, and 
his return to Mark’s queen. The treatment is such a mixture of 
crudeness and subtlety, with bitter feeling expressed in Oriental 
simile, that it is almost unintelligible. 

Matthew Arnold deals with the story in his Tristram and Iseult. 
He takes one scene, that of Tristram’s death, and considers the story 
in retrospect, in the half-broken talk of a sick man’s delirium. There 
is a certain subtle beauty, a power of introspection and reflection in 


the poem. 


“Vain and strange debate, where both have suffer’d, 
Both have pass’d a youth consumed and sad, 

Both have brought their anxious day to evening, 
And have now short space for being glad,” 


says Iseult of Ireland, who has come to him at last; and Tristram’s 
last words are, 


“Now to sail the seas of death I leave thee, 
One last kiss upon the living shore!” 


But this subtle and reflective treatment is a modern one; it appeals 
to the moral sense and to the intellect, but it leaves the spirit cold, 
and the emotions unaroused. 

Swinburne has dealt with the story in his Tristram of Lyon- 
nesse, and, although the narrative is glaringly lacking in consecutive- 
ness and clearness of incident, yet his lyrical genius felt the power of 
the situation, and his lines of peculiar beauty give an intense expres- 
sion of passionate love. There are in English literature few passages 
expressing so fully the sensuous side of love, but his treatment goes 
no farther. 

The most powerful modern treatment of the story is that of 
Wagner in the opera Tristram and Isolde. With that vast power of 
stiggestive interpretation which music can possess, but which words— 
though the only expression for definite and concrete thought—can 
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hardly come near, he interprets the scene. As the fatal potion is 
being drunk, the music, the most wonderful music of its kind in the 
world, expresses not only all the richness and the sensuousness and 
the passion of great love, but also a sense of Fate, a revelation of the 
working of the powers without upon the destiny of man, till heart 
and mind are still with the rapture and the awe of it all. 

With Wagner’s marvellous interpretation it seems daring to com- 
pare Malory’s account, in mere words, and in prose, but it is to the 
great honour of Malory that his telling does bear this hard compari- 
son. In words simple and clear, but throbbing with emotion and 
stilled by a sense of an over-ruling power, he expresses, as no other 
but Wagner has done, the tragedy of the love of Tristram and Isoud. 
“Then they laughed and made good cheer, and either drank to other 
freely, and they thought never drink that ever they drank to other 
was so sweet nor so good. But by that their drink was in their 
bodies, they loved either other so well that never their love departed 
for weal neither for woe. And thus it happedi the love first betwixt 
Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud, the which love never departed the 
days of their life.” 

Malory’s treatment of the story of Tristram and Isoud leads to a 
consideration of his standing as a moralist. His standards were 
naturally those of his own time, and, with Pharisaical consciousness 
of the superior morality of his own 19th century, Tennyson speaks, 
in his dedication to the Idylls, 

“Of Geoffrey's book, or him of Malleor’s, one 
Touched by the adulterous finger of a time 
That hover’d between war and wantonness, 
And crownings and dethronements.” 

With juster and more penetrating criticism Caxton wrote in his 
preface, “ herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, 
friendliness, hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, 
virtue, and sin. Do after the good and leave the evil, and it shall 
bring you to good fame and renown.” The feeling of moral superi- 
ority which gave calmness and security to writers of the 19th cen- 
tury is being questioned by the 20th, and we may ask, not with con- 
descension but with earnest inquiry, in what does true morality con- 
sist, and in what way did Malory regard it? It is not easy to give a 
definition of morality, but it is approached perhaps as nearly as may 
be in the words “ to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 


with thy God.” Justice, mercy and humility; these were considered . 


necessary characteristics of Malory’s ideal knight. When Sir Launce- 
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lot is praised as the best knight, Sir Tristram’s words are “of his 
sufferance, largess, bounty and courtesy, I call him knight peerless,” 
ahavoinectons, words are... , and thou was the meekest man 
and the gentlest,’ and Sir Launcelot’s lofty and generous ideal of 
honour is seen in his manner of fighting. ‘ Sir, said Launcelot, I 
may well find in my heart for to forbear him as at this time, for he 
has had travail enough this day; and when a good knight doth so 
well upon some day, it is no good knight's part to let him of his wor- 
ship, and namely, when he seeth a knight hath done so great labour.” 
(Book VII, chapter 29). Malory’s book is filled with jousts and 
fighting ; this was the business of a knight’s daily life, but only hon- 
ourable fighting is commended. There is no glossing over of treach- 
ery or other sin. Sir Gawaine and two of his brethren killed Sir 
Lamorak by murder, and, although he was a good knight in other 
respects, this stain was always upon him; “for he was vengeable, 
and where he hated he would be avenged with murder, and that hated 
Sir Gareth,” and this unfortunate characteristic of unscrupulous love 
of vengeance separated him from the noblest knights. 

The love of a man for a woman is freely spoken of, but the ideal 
held up is a lofty one. When a knight sinned, his sin is commented 
on with sorrow, never is it condoned. Tristram’s love for la beale 
Isoud is pure, nor did he take her away from her unworthy husband 
till King Mark’s cruelty had driven her to desperation. Launcelot’s 
love for Queen Guiniver, hard fought against but yielded to, is recog- 
nized with sorrow as the one fault in the otherwise stainless knight. 
The great purpose of the quest for the Sangreal is to point out to 
the knights their failings, and the ideal knight, physically and mor- 
ally, is drawn in Sir Galahad, not the prig of Tennyson’s poem, pro- 
claiming his own righteousness, but a manly, vigorous knight, with 
pure mind and heart. 

After all, it is as a painter of men that Malory shows his great- 
est power. As Sir Walter’s characters stand out distinctly and will 
not be forgotten when their setting becomes dim, so Malory’s figures 
stand out, clear against the background of romance. One contrast 
between these two writers is that while Scott never succeeded in 
making a hero—that is, one of his best and most vital characters— 
of knightly rank, Malory never had any others. His field was lim- 
ited, but within that field his variety is remarkable. There is no 
identity of colouring in his pictures; as persons of Arthur’s court 
his knights move in those surroundings, as men they live for all time. 

There are various methods of portraying character. There is 
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the simple direct description, with the merit of simplicity, and etfec- 
tive if used in combination with other methods, but crude if trusted 
to too much by itself; there is the description given by the words of 
others, deliberate or casual; and there is the subtle method of de- 
scribing a man by what he does, and by the effect that he produces 
upon others. All these methods Malory uses, but the last, the way 
of the dramatist, is eminently his way. We wonder, perhaps, wherein 
lies Queen Guiniver’s wonderful charm, for she seems at times pet- 
tish and overbearing, but when we see the loyalty of her knights, 
when we consider the-devotion of her husband, when we look, above 
all, at the passionate love borne for her by the ideal of knighthood, 
Sir Launcelot du Lak, we feel something of the winsomeness of that 
personality, frail in physique but strong in courage, that personality 
which could sway strong men. 

The portrait of Arthur is not particularly sympathetic; he is 
painted as a good “ knight of his hands,” noble of heart, loyal and 
true, and of kingly dignity, but there is a certain conscientious dul- 
ness about him which explains, if it does not justify, the passion of 
Guinever and Launcelot. 

There is no kingliness, on the other hand, about King Mark of 
Cornwall. Almost at the first his treacherous nature is seen; as soon as 
Sir Tristram had caught him at his evil deeds, “as long as King Mark 
lived he loved never Sir Tristram after that; though there was fair 
speech, love there was none.’”’ Even when King Mark sent Sir Tris- 
tram for la beale Isoud, it was through no love for the princess, but 
“all this was done to the intent to slay Sir Tristram.” King Mark 
is seen to be a byword among knights; the Saracen Sir Palomides, 
when he met him, said, “Ah, false king...... it is pity thou hast thy 
life, for thou art a destroyer of all worshipful knights.”’ Sir Berluse 
cried to him, “it is pity that ever ye should be in the company of 
good knights; for ye are the most villainous knight or king that is 
now known a-live, for ye are a destroyer of good knights, and all 
that ye do is but treason,” and his method of attack is shown to be 
treacherous and cowardly. Was it wonder that la beale Isoud longed 
for Sir Tristram, the fair young knight, brave and courteous, and the 
best knight of his hands in all the land, save Sir Launcelot du Lak? 

He has an attractive personality, Sir Tristram, big and power- 
ful and honest, brave and strong, not in the least clever, but with a 
big blundering humour which gave great joy to Sir Dinadan; and, 
above all, true to his friends, Sir Latuncelot and Sir Dinadan, true to 
his uncle King Mark, though love for la beale Isoud struggled with 
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his loyalty, true to la beale Isoud after his own lights—for his love 
was not guided by Sir Launcelot’s fine sensitiveness to keep him from 
all that would cause her pain.—Full heavily did the knights of Ar- 
thur’s court mourn for him when King Mark’s murderous intent had 
had its way. 

Sir Bors stands out, too, an able knight, true to his queen, a man 
of sound mind and sane judgment, treading carefully the way that 
was hard to tread when Sir Mordred and his fellows were plotting 
against the queen, and casting suspicion on her fair fame. Sir Gareth 
and Sir Gaheris, good knights both, falling in the last unfortunate 
struggle between the king and Sir Launcelot, these are true men, and 
our hearts warm to them. 

But the two characters, perhaps, on whom Malory puts his 
utmost skill are Sir Launcelot and Sir Dinadan. 

Sir Launcelot represents what is best,—saving his one great 
Pee OW Tew iat loved a queen unmeasurably, and out of 
measure long,’—in the best-known type of noble knighthood. The 
many-sidedness of his character is shown in the varied nature of his 
mfluence ; the kingly Arthur, the loveable Sir Gareth, the impetuous 
Sir Gawaine, the reliable Sir Bors, the sturdy Sir Tristram, the alert 
Sir Dinadan, Queen Guiniver, fragile and winsome, the queen Isoud, 
strong and beautiful, the lady Elaine, fair and loving,—all these, men 
and women, looked upon him as the ideal of knighthood, and the 
epitaph spoken over him by Sir Ector expressed the opinion of all: 
“Ah, Launcelot, he said, thou were head of all Christian knights, and 
Howilhidare sayy.) that thou were never matched of earthly 
knight’s hand. And thou were the courteoust knight that ever bare 
shield. And thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrad 
horse. And thou were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved 
woman. And thou were the kindest man that ever struck with sword. 


-And thou were the goodliest person that ever came among press of 


knights. And thou was the meekest man and the gentlest that ever 
ate in hall among ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put spear in the rest.” (Boox XXI, chapter 13). 

While Sir Launcelot is the type of what was best in his own 
period and state of civilization, Sir Dinadan is not of an age; his 
characteristics are those of all time. The delineation of his character 
was the most subtle, and, in a sense, the finest piece of work that 
Malory did. In an age when physical size and strength were apt to 
be made the one ideal, Sir Dinadan was little, and not a champion 
jouster. In an age, too, when recklessness in fighting was all too 
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usual, Sir Dinadan was prevented by no false pride from confessing 
that the odds were against him (Book IX, Chapter 22). “ Then said 
Sir Dinadan: What will ye do? it is not for us to fight with thirty 
knights, and wit ye well I will not thereof; as to match one knight 
two or three is enough an they be men, but for to match fifteen 
knights, that will I never undertake.” But his skill was greater than 
his jesting self-depreciation would admit (Chap. 22),—“And: then 
came in Sir Dinadan and he did passing well,’—and his courage was 
indomitable and unselfish, especially when his friend was in need, 
(Chap. 33), “And so Sir Dinadan' gave him warning, and said: Sir 
Tristram, my lord, ye are so sore wounded that ye may not have ado 
with him, therefore I will ride against him and do to him what I 
may, and if I be slain ye may pray for my soul; and in the mean- 
while ye may withdraw you and go into the castle, or in the forest, 
that he shall not meet with you.” With as true a feeling of sports- 
manship as ever man had, Sir Dinadan bore no malice. When he 
first met Sir Tristram (Book IX, Chap. 21), he gave ready recogni- 
tion to superior skill. A ready jester himself, he never took it ill 
when he was made a subject for jest, but was ever ready with a 
merry answer; (Book X, Chap. 47), “And so Sir Launcelot smote 
down Sir Dinadan and made his men to unarm him, and so brought 
him to the Queen and the haut prince, and they laughed at Dinadan so 
sore that they might not stand. Well, said Sir Dinadan, yet have I 
no shame, for the old shrew, Sir Launcelot, smote me down.” And 
Book X, Chap. 25,’ Then spake the hurt knight... ).....Dalan,’ and 
said: If thou be Dinadan, thou slewest my father. It may well be 
so, said Dinadan, but then it was in my defence andi at his request.” 
His sword was as ready as his wit, and indeed it was only the most 
famous knights who could overcome him. One day (Book X, Chap. 
47), “they blew to jousts; and in came Dinadan, and....... over- 
threw four knights more; and there he did great deeds of arms.” 
“ For,” says Malory, in one of his few pieces of direct description, 
effective by their rareness and by the casual way in which they are 
brought)in; fhe was.a good deniehit ion (A) 0), and the merriest knight 
among fellowship that was that time living. And he had such a cus- 
tom that he loved every good knight, and every good knight loved 
him again.” Small wonder ! 


With his fine sensitiveness, he forebore to jest wher jesting was 
untimely—* With that came Sir Dinadan, and when he saw Sir 
Tristram was wroth he list not to jape,”—but an instance of his in- 
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corrigible japing when japing was dangerous is seen’ in the incident 
of “the lay of King Mark.” The account of this incident, which is 
too long to be quoted here in full and is injured in the shortening, 
tells of Sir Dinadan’s counsel and help given to Sir Launcelot, as he 
fumed in hot anger against the treacherous and threatening Mark of 
Cornwall. “ King Mark is so villainous,” said the keen little knight, 
“that by fair speech shall never man get of him. But....-. 1 will 
make a lay for him, and when it is made I shall make an harper to 
sing-it afore him.” “And so by the will. of Sir Launcelot)....’. the 
Tra borate 9 Welle Gi). 7 into Cornwall to sing the lay that Sir Dinadan 
made by King Mark, the which was the worst lay that ever harpers' 
sang with harp or with any other instruments,’ and the lay was 
sung, “ the which,” says Malory gleefully, “spake the most villainy 
by King Mark of his treason that ever man heard,” with the inevit- 
able result that King Mark “was wonderly wroth” and “ thought 
to slay him.” 

And so Sir Dinadan moves through the story, hated by none “but 
those that ever were called murderers,” fighting as best he may with 
a courage that none can doubt, ever observant, ever on the alert in 
the service of his friends, ever ready to give or take a jest, answer- 
ing with a smiling “ No fors,” when asked if he, too, is a lover, but 
always at hand to help his friends in the matter of their loving; with 
big, meditative reflection in his alert mind and deep eager affection 
in his loyal heart; quizzical, merry, yet with a depth of loyalty and 
a soundness of judgment that make him one of the most admirable, 
as he is one of the most loveable, figures in all literature. 

Truly, Malory may take his place as the greatest portrait- 
painter between Chaucer and Shakespeare, and worthy to be com- 
pared with them. 

W. Gorpon. 
Queen’s University. 


THE YOUNG DISRAELL. * 





HIS first volume of the official life of Disraeli ends with 1837, 

the year in which Victoria became Queen and her future minis- 
ter at last contrived to enter Parliament. That step settled his career. 
He had dallied between literature and politics, and coquetted with 
both Whig and Tory, but now his course was set. “I want to be- 
come Prime Minister,” he calmly informed Lord Melbourne, and that 
insouciant minister troubled to argue seriously that the ambition was 
vain, since the great families had already disposed of the office. Mel- 
bourne lived to exclaim, as Disraeli “tomahawked” his way to power, 
“ By God, the fellow will do it yet.” 

The main interest of this volume, then, lies outside the story 
told. Four hundred pages could hardly be devoted to the brilliant 
youth, were it not that we are enabled to trace the fiery activities and 
ambitions that presaged an astounding career. How little important 
or memorable this book would hold if Disraeli had died in 1837! He 
might be remembered across eighty years as an Oriental who had 
captured Society by wit and a certain bizarrerie; half a dozen of his 
books might be named, but left unread; a score of epigrams would 
still be current coin; in a word, his figure would flash tantalisingly 
across the memoirs of the thirties, and that would be all. There is 
extant a drawing of “The Author of Vivian Grey,” by Maclise. 
A youth with strapped trousers, beruffled and cravated, gorgeous in 
chains and rings, is poised exquisitely before an ottoman on which 
rests a long chibouque . On the wall hangs a cluster of Eastern dag- 
gers, fitting background for the Byronic young man of the day. That 
is the brilliant Disraeli of this book. Yet every ambition of his was 
formed in those early years. So Mr. Monypenny’s task has been 
mainly psychological. From the seeming waywardness and passion 
of those days he has had to extricate and coordinate the disposition 
and purposes that underlay Disraeli’s life from first to last. This 
work has been done, if not supremely well, yet well. 

Disraeli’s grandfather came to England from Italy in 1784. He 
was a successful merchant, troubled with a “demon” of a wife, and 
sadly puzzled by Isaac, his son, whose tastes ran to books, not busi- 








*The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, vol. I, by W. F. Mony-penny. Macmil- 
ans. 
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ness. This quiet son, now remembered through his “ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ married and had a son, Benjamin, who was to be even a 
greater contrast to Isaac than Isaac was to his father. Out of this 
comfortable moneyed family, easily assimilated as it was to English 
ways, indifferent to its racial heritage, and unambitious, sprang that 
fantastic, scheming dreamer, who flaunted his descent and, we sus- 
pect, fed his early imaginations on the antiquity of Jewry. As shaped 
by him, the family history grew more detailed and magnificent. He 
writes of the Disraelis as belonging to the immemorial strain of Span- 
ish Jews who withdrew to Venice when Ferdinand and Isabella per- 
secuted the race. Their name betokened their devotion to Israel! 
Now, this linking of his fathers to the splendid prime of Spain and 
of Venice is a legend, but it is the product of an element in Disraeli’s 
imagination which must be taken into account. Doubtless the tale is 
in part merely the self-defence of the despised Jew. But we suspect 
that the fact of his race inevitably impressed Disraeli with the value 
of tradition and continuity. Is it an accident that the heroes and 
heroines of his novels always represent such a tradition? They are 
Jews, like himself, or they are magnificent descendants of Norman 
barons, or, like Sybil, they hold to the ancient Catholic faith; all are 
heirs to a spiritual heritage. This temperament explains his antipathy 
to Benthamism, that visionless creed. Its arid reasonableness aroused 
the instinctive repugnance of men with historical imagination like 
‘Carlyle and, if we may name them together, the young Disraeli. This 
instinct, too, explains his association with the Young England party, 
‘who aimed, with a noble disregard of the Comic Spirit, at assuaging 
the miseries of industrial England by a return to benevolent feudal- 
ism. We may take one more example of this deep-rooted character- 
istic from the major activities of his life. “ Disraeli’s two leading 


“ideas in foreign policy have always been the maintenance of the tem- 


“poral power of the Pope, and the maintenance of the power of the 
“Sultan,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1876.* Precisely, to uphold the 
crumbling glories of two imposing traditions, the historical Catholic 
Church, and the dominion that Islam had laid on the West! Of 
course, this was not the sole or determining motive of Disraeli’s pol- 


icy, but we shall see later how the glamour of Constantinople infected 
his fervent imagination, nor can the man ever be understood if the 
working of that imagination is ignored. 








*To Mr. Bryce. See “Studies in Contemporary Biography,” p. 56. 
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Disraeli’s education was irregular and, as standards go, incom- 
plete. Probably his father’s library was his greatest teacher. There 
he read and dreamed. Those dreams were curiously prophetic of his 
actual accomplishment, if we may take his novels as autobiographical. 
Thus, “often in réverie had I been an Alberoni, a Ripperda,* a Riche- 
lieu.” In old age he was driving with a lady past his former home. 
“Ah!” he sighed, ‘there is where I passed my miserable youth.” 
“Miserable!” she replied; “ impossible—surely you were happy 
there.” “ Not then, I was devoured with an irresistible ambition 
which I could not gratify.”’+ There is a touch of Disraelean pose in 
the story, and the occasion, yet we may believe that imagination did 
work strange things in the boy. Of school we hear little out of the 
. way. He probably had “ the devil of a tongue,” like his hero Vivian 
Grey, and was popular accordingly. His diaries show at least con- 
siderable reading and much acuteness, not free from pretence and 
inaccuracy. One incident foreshadows a marked trait ot maturity. 
The boys who were Anglicans had to walk further to church than 
their Unitarian schoolfellows, and so fared ill at Sunday dinner. 
“ Disraeli solemnly threw out the suggestion to his Anglican com- 
panions that it might be as well if they all became Unitarians for 
the term of their school life.” Poimt de moquerie, he wrote in a 
diary of the time. It was one of the resolutions he did not keep. 


At 17 he had made up his mind about his aim, if not about 
the means to secure it. “ Mankind is my great game,” said his hero, 
Vivian Grey. It was knowledge of men that he desired, not learning. 
He refused his father’s offer of an Oxford education. Indeed it is 
hard to imagine Disraeli, like his great opponent Gladstone,at the con- 
genial round of Aristotle, Butler and the calculus. The law, to which 
he was an unwilling apprentice, yet gave him an unrivalled chance of 
meeting and managing men, as it did to that second Disraeli, Sir John 
Macdonald. But it was distasteful to him as a Byronic man of feel- 
ing, and he laboured hard, in his way, at ancient and modern litera- 
ture to the neglect of law. A continental tour nerved him to throw 
off the yoke. Characteristically, he decided or said he had decided 
at a dramatic moment. “I determined when descending those magi- 
cal waters [of the Rhine] that I would not be a lawyer.’”’ The reason 
is plain in “ Vivian Grey.’’ “‘ The Bar—pooh! law and bad: jokes till 








*Both aliens, both adventurers in the country they ruled! 
tQuoted in Mr. Sichel’s “ Disraeli” from Grant Duff’s Diaries. 
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we are forty; and then with the most brilliant success, the prospect 
of gout and a coronet. Besides, to succeed as an advocate, I must be 
a great lawyer, and to be a great lawyer, | must give up my chance 
of being a great man.” But nothing debarred a statesman from being 
a great man, and nothing stood between Disraeli’s imagination and 
political fame save money. He was rapidly gaining in that quality 
which statesmen (and every political boss, too,) must possess, power 
over men. He tried to gain money as rapidly on the South American 
mining-market. He was only twenty, but he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before he had wiped off all the debts he accumulated with 
such ease. Clearly his aphorism, “if a person have imagination, ex- 
perience appears to me of little use,’’ had its limitations. We need 
not enter on the shifts by which he avoided writs and bailiffs. At 
least they added to his knowledge of men. But it is curious to re- 
flect that two rival Chancellors, Gladstone and Disraeli, had the 
sobering discipline of working off debts; one retrieved his own rash 
speculations, the other painfully extricated his brother-in-law’s estate 
from. confusion. 

In another attempt he had a dubious success, for he persuaded 
John Murray, “the most timorous of God’s publishers,” to an am- 
bitious and disastrous undertaking. The plan was no less than the 
establishing of a newspaper to rival the “Times.”” This stripling of 
twenty convinced Murray, acted as his intermediary with J. G. 
Lockhart and Sir Walter Scott, dispelled doubts and composed quar- 
rels, and displayed a fiery energy in organizing this “immense organ.” 
It is not clear that Disraeli was to blame for the failure, but Murray 
did not forgive him. But consider the skill and audacity of the boy! 
“He is a good scholar, hard student, a deep thinker, of great energy, 
equal perseverance, and indefatigable application, and a complete man 
of business. [His knowledge of human nature, and the practical tend- 
ency of all his ideas,* have often surprised me in a young man who has 
hardly passed his twentieth year, and, above all, his mind and heart 
are as pure as when they first were formed.”’ So wrote John Murray 
to Lockhart while hopes were still high. 

The vagaries of American republics and the uncertainty of the 
market had now wrecked two speculations of Disraeli. He was bur- 
dened with debt and the reproach of failure. In four months he had 
succeeded in a new enterprise. In the six years that intervened before 








*The italics are ours. 
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he first tried politics, he became famous, almost notorious, as a novei- 
ist anda dandy. It was by “Vivian Grey” that he struck the first 
blow at the doors of Society. We will not attempt to criticize this 
book or its early successors. In a measure they are all autobiograph- 
ical. They admit the reader to his “active and real ambition,” as he 
said of ‘Vivian Grey.” And what fantastic, far-reaching ambitions! 
It was the man of action who harboured them, the man of feeling who 
felt impelled to express in an artistic form what could not straightway 
be realized. This leads to a question of some importance in our esti- 
mate of Disraeli’s character. How far was he amenable to outside 
influence? Did he from the first maintain this impenetrable brooding 
aloofness of later years? The answer depends, we suspect, on the 
distinction between the man of feeling and the man of action. Dis- 
raeli was sensitive to atmosphere, but his ideas were singularly inde- 
pendent, or rather he used the conditions about him for practical 
ends. A poem called by the Shelleyan title of “ The Revolutionary 
Epick,” perhaps symbolises his attitude. It was a modest attempt to: 
do for the era of the French Revolution the service that Homer and 
Dante had rendered to theirs. Being a man of imagination, of course 
he had struck out the idea while walking on the plains of Troy. “I 
imagine the Genius of Feudalism and the Genius of Federalism ap- 
“pearing before the Almighty Throne and pleading their respective 
“and antagonistic causes. . . . The decree of the Omnipotent is. 
“mystical. It declares that a man is born of supernatural energies, 
“and that. whichever \side he embraces) will succeed 4) 9/21/07) ) The 
machinery creaks, but in that clumsy form the would-be Homer ex- 
pressed his feeling for the past, and the uses to which a Hero could 
put it. His relation to women illustrates our contention more con- 
cretely. He always had an Egeria who encouraged, but not an Egeria 
who directed him. “A female friend, amiable, clever, and devoted, 
“is a possession more valuable than parks and palaces; and, without 
“such a muse, few men can succeed in life, none be content,’ he 
wrote in “ Henrietta Temple.” Such friends he had in his sister- 
Sarah, the intimate of one who had few intimates; in Mrs. Austen, 
who encouraged his literary ambitions; in Lady Blessington, that 
kindly bohemian; in his own wife. After a triumph of his later years 
he exclaimed sadly of his sister, “Ah, poor Sa, poor Sa, we have lost 
our audience, we have lost our audience.” It is scarcely hazardous. 
to interpret this phrase in a wider sense than Disraeli meant at the 
time. They were his audience. That he was tempted to endanger 
his career for a woman has been surmised from “ Henrietta Temple,” 
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and the conjecture stands confirmed by Mr. Monypenny. But he 
turned his face to politics. 


In these years he invaded Society successfully—not the clubs, 
but the salons. We cannot delay over the reception he had from 
great dames, or the cold shoulder many men still turned to him. But 
something may be said of his journey to the East, both because it 
fixed* in him some prepossessions which we have already outlined, 
and because it gives insight into the audacious dandyism that won his 
London natoriety, for in the East his Orientalism was given full rein. 
At Gibraltar the author of “ Vivian Grey ” was lionised. The Gov- 
ernor’s wife, a sprightly lady of 70, became his Muse, and he achiev- 
ed a triumph among the officers by a precision of dandyism never 
before attained. “I have also the fame of being the first who ever 
“passed the Straits with two canes, a morning, and an evening cane. 
“ | change my cane as the gun fires, and hope to carry them both on 
“to Cairo.” As he approached the East he became more Eastern. 
In Malta he took to smoking a Turkish pipe six feet long, and not 
only became a smoker, but, of course, the greatest smoker in Malta. 
“You should see me,” he writes, “in the costume of a Greek pirate. 
“A blood-red shirt, with silver studs as big as shillings, an immense 
“scarf for girdle, full of pistols and daggers, red cap, red slippers, 
“broad blue striped jacket and trousers.’’ Our eves dazzle, but still 
heights remained to climb. Disraeli left Malta, not the most popular 
of coxcombs, to volunteer for the Turks in the Albanian war. He 
arrived in Albania too late for the fray, but in time for the feast. 
“For a week I was in a scene equal to anything in the Arabian 
““ Nights—such processions, such dresses, such corteges of horsemen, 
“such caravans of camels.” Then the delight of being made much 
“of by a man who was daily decapitating half the Province!”” We 
regretfully omit the details of a costume which astounded even the 
Turks, and pass to a scene which bears traces of an embroidering 
imagination. ‘“‘ The wine was not bad, but if it had been poison we 
“must drink; it was such a compliment for a Moslemin; we quaffed 
“it in rivers. The Bey called for the brandy; he drank it all. The 
“room turned round; the wild attendants who sat at our feet seemed 
‘dancing in strange and fantastic whirls; the Bey shook hands with 
“me; he shouted English—I Greek. ‘ Very good,’ he had caught up 
“from us. ‘Kalo, kalo,’ was my rejoinder. He roared; I smacked 





*See Life I, p. 136. . 
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“him on the back. I remember no more. In the middle of the night 
“T woke. I found myself sleeping on the divan, rolled up in its 
“sacred carpet. The Bey had wisely reeled off to the fire.” 

So the West had still some gifts for the East. It had a little to 
learn also, the traveller thought. He wrote from Constantinople to 
Bulwer Lytton, another poseur: “ The life of this people greatly ac- 
“cords with my taste, which is somewhat indolent and melancholy.” 
(This was the age of Byron). . . “ To repose on voluptuous otto- 
‘“‘mans and smoke superb pipes, daily to indulge in the luxuries of a 
“bath which requires half a dozen attendants for its perfection; to 
“court the air in a catved caique, by shores which are a perpetual 
“scene, and to find no exertion greater than a canter on a barb; this 
“is, I think, a far more sensible life than all the bustle of clubs, all 
“the boring of drawing-rooms, and all the coarse vulgarity of our 
“ political controversies.” He was recalled to reality by the death of 
Meredith, his travelling companion. This was a double shock to his 
sensitive nature, for Meredith was engaged to Sarah Disrael1. 

Disraeli was now 28. He had rejected the law, and had suffered 
two failures which might have shaken the confidence of any man, 
though few men of his years were capable even of the failure. On 
the credit side was his knowledge of men, consummate for one so 
young, and the experience and powerful stimulus of travel; add. to 
this a singular reputation as a novelist and eccentric; he was fully 
conscious, too, of powers commensurate even with his ambitions. 
That was his capital. But how embark it safely in the whirlpool set 
up by the Reform Bill? In the next five years he fought five elec- 
tions, as a member of neither party, or of either, or finally: of one, 
but of course with opinions substantially unchanged! It is not neces- 
sary to accept without qualification the contention that Disraeli was 
an adventurer, though he certainly regarded this queer business of 
life as an adventure. Still less is it easy to accept him as a monument 
of consistent ideals, if “too eager in his desire for immediate and 
tangible success,” as Mr. Monypenny puts it. We cannot avoid the 
suspicion that Mr. Monypenny fogs the issue by saying that nearly 
all our greater statesmen—Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Canning, Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone—had an ambiguous party record. 
He concedes too much, perhaps, and certainly he asks too much. It 
is, Of course, true that the statesmen he named did change, but it was 
in the full course of their career, in face of difficult hazards, that they 
felt obliged to alter a policy at the expense of party; if their action 
was inconsistent, yet it was forced on them; if they gradually chang- 
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ed, like Palmerston, the process was in accordance with their charac- 
ter. But the ambiguity in Disraeli’s life lay before he entered Parlia- 
ment; his doubt was not whether he could consistently leave his 
party, but which he should join when both were despised. He found, 
it might be argued, that he had to bow his head to the party yoke like 
others, and so conformed. But the difficulty cannot be left there. We 
have further to ask of what nature were the views that permitted such 
vacillation, and what were his actions in so dubious a position? On 
the first count we may attempt an answer favourable enough, though 
not precisely Mr. Monypenny’s. Both his change of party and his 
faithfulness to one set of ideals, so far from being self-contradictory, 
really admit of the same explanation. His ideals were so comprehen- 
sive, so large, and so little shaped by a sobering contact with fact, that 
they could well suit either party, though neither party was worthy of 
them; and they might last a man his lifetime without holding him in 
uncomfortably close thraldom to his past. It was natural then that 
he should hold aloof, and later, gravitate to the Tories, since only in 
union with a party organisation could he do anything for the country 
—or for Benjamin Disraelt. His own view of his conduct is patent 
in a description which he wrote of Bolingbroke: “In the earlier 
“ years of his career he meditated over the formation of a new party, 
“that dream of youthful ambition in a perplexed and discordant age, 
“but destined in English politics to be never more substantial than a 
“vision. More experienced in political life, he became aware that 
“he had only to choose between the Whigs and the Tories, and his 
“ sagacious intellect, not satisfied with the superficial character of 
‘these celebrated divisions, penetrated their interior and essential 
“qualities, and discovered, in spite of all the affection of popular 
“sympathy on one side, and of admiration of arbitrary power on the 
“other, that this choice was in fact a choice between oligarchy and 
“democracy. From the moment that Lord Bolingbroke, in becoming 
“a Tory, embraced the national cause, he devoted himself absolutely 
“to his party ” There you have history, political contro- 
versy, a personal apologetic, and prophecy, all in one! 


The answer to the second question, about Disraeli’s personal con- 
duct in those years, can hardly be so favourable. “I saw your son 
yesterday,” wrote Bulwer at a crisis in Disraeli’s fortunes, “ restless 
and ambitious, as usual.” The ambition did not leave great scope for 
austere scruples and searchings of conscience. Ex uno disce omnes. 
In 1834 he wrote to Lord Durham, leader of the Radical wing, to ask 
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his aid in contesting Aylesbury. The letter ends: “ Such is Welling- 
ton’s solitary cry; a Baptist worthy of such a Messiah—as Peel.” 
This was written on Nov. 17th. Eleven days later he announces to 
his sister that Wellington and Lyndhurst, the Tory Chancellor, were 
working for him. Now, certainly Lyndhurst, his friend, knew that 
Disraeli was in communication with Durham, but it is hard to under- 
stand Disraeli’s position, for he must have been using both sides at 
once. No wonder Charles Greville remarked, ‘‘ If he is undecided 
“and wavering between Chandos (the Tory) and Durham, he must 
“be a mighty impartial person. I don’t think such a man will do, 
“though just such as Lyndhurst would be connected with.” A mix- 
ture of Tory and Radical principles is defensible ; but it requires some 
ingenuity to defend such trafficking with irreconcilable Tories and 
Radicals as Disraeli carried on. But perhaps the measure we apply is 
too severe and strait. Fora brilliant free-lance who was sure of him- 
self and of few other things, possibly that flexible Lesbian rule is the 
better gauge. Youth was served, and in 1837 he entered Parliament 
for Maidstone as a Tory. The second stage of the great adventure 
had begun. 
A. S. FERGUSON. 
Queen’s University. 
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Kant and the Philosophical Revolution. By R. M. Wenley, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1910. 


This is a valuable addition to the series of books, entitled, ‘‘ The 
World’s Epoch-makers,”’ to which belong such important works as 
the late Professor D. G. Ritchie’s Plato and Principal Lindsay’s 
Luther and the German Reformation. In its construction, Professor 
Werley has evidently been somewhat embarrasesd by the number of 
commentaries upon the Kantian philosophy and its results, which 
are already accessible to the English public, and by the difficulty of 
reproducing the subtleties of Kant’s thought and indicating the de- 
fects of his philosophy in a short, popular treatise, free as far as 
possible from the obscurities of a language which, as the late Edward 
Caird somewhere says, is technical without being precise. Nor are 
these difficulties lessened by the complexity of the author’s plan. A 
critical exposition of the philosophy of Kant is not easy to condense 
into less than three hundred pages ; and the obstacles to its successful 
accomplishment are greatly increased when an attempt is made to 
give an account of the social and political condition of Germany in 
those days, to characterise the various intellectual currents by which 
Kant was influenced, and to follow his career from his school and uni- 
versity days to the later period of his independent activity. On the 
whole, Dr. Wenley may be congratulated on the large measure of 
success which he has achieved. Any one who is fairly well read in 
English philosophical writers will be able to follow with appreciation 
his vigorous account of the conditions, social and intellectual, out 
of which the Critical Philosophy emerged. It was almost inevitable, 
however, that in his endeavour to be concise and to avoid undue 
subtlety, the author should occasionally fail to state his case without 
a measure of ambiguity. A canvas so crowded hardly allows of deli- 
cate handling. Here, for example, is a passage which seems to be 
deficient in precise characterization. The problem of the Critique of- 
Pure Reason is stated as follows: “ Reason knows objects of ex- 
perience which are referable to the senses. At the same time, it 
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possesses synthetic principles whereby it reaches out to God, freedom 
and immortality, events that have no empirical reference. But, hith- 
erto, it has failed to furnish any satisfactory account of these. This 
lack must be due to defective method, therefore it will no longer 
suffice te assume naively that reason can justify principles of this 
kind. We must ask, Can it? Is the instrument adequate to the de- 
mands made upon it? Accordingly, admitting that reason enjoys 
such principles, as the existence of science shows, the question of the 
manner of their possibility emerges. Kant formulates this in his 
famous enquiry: ‘ How are a priori synthetic judgments possible?’ ” 
(p. 183). These sentences give one the impression that Kant was 
dogmatically assuming reason to “ possess synthetic principles where- 
by it reaches out to God, freedom and immortality,’—as if the only 
question were how such principles could be explained and justified, 
not whether, as referring to the supersensible, they had any objective 
validity whatever. As Professor Wenley is well aware, Kant was 
led to deny that we are justified in holding that reason, at least in its 
theoretical use, is in possession of any “synthetic principles ” in re- 
ference to the supersensible, and he therefore limits such principles 
e1itirely to the sphere of sensible experience. Hence when Kant 
states the problem of philosophy in the form, ‘ How are a priori syn- 
thetic judgments possible?’ he is careful to observe, that it has a 
different meaning when employed in explanation of pure mathematics 
and pure physics from that which it has when raised in regard {to 
God, freedom and immortality; and indeed the result of his investi- 
gation is to justify such judgments in the one case and to deny their 
validity in the other. That one with so great a mastery of the Critical 
Philosophy should inadvertently drop into an ambiguity of this kind 
shows how hard it is to state clearly and shortly the doctrine of a 
thinker like Kant, which requires to be continually guarded from mis- 
understanding, in the space at the writer’s disposal. I cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Wenley would have done better to shorten the intro- 
ductory chapters of his work, in order to leave greater space for his 
treatment of Kant’s final philosophy, which does not occupy much 
more than a third of the volume. It is quite true that Kant “ suffers 
embarrassment from his persistent reminiscences of the popular dog- 
matism,” but, when it is said that for him “ the mind stands over 
against an external world, which impinges upon it,” one cannot help 
feeling that this is a somewhat bold and unqualified way of stating 
Kant’s doctrine, that, while experience is constituted by the operation 
of the mind upon sensible impressions, themselves modes of mind, 
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experience is not entirely self-explanatory, and therefore leaves a 
surd, which points to a supersensible or intelligible world. It is not 
the “external world” of our “experience,” as Professor Wenley 
knows, which “impinges”? upon the mind—for there is no such 
“world ’”’ until it has been constituted by the mind, no doubt on the 
basis of a sensible ‘ matter ’ which it does not itself supply—but the 
world as it is in itself, as that seems to be implied by the character of 
our impressions, which are not produced by us, but only passively 
received, and which are therefore beyond our power to create or even 
to modify. As Professor Wenley himself says: “ Knowledge leaves 
a ‘reality’ behind the sensible’ (p. 186). 

These remarks have only been made in order to indicate the in- 
trinsic difficulty of the task which confronts any one who would state 
Kant’s doctrine as it appeared to Kant himself. In his account of the 
larger and nearer environment of Kant the reader will find himself in 
a region full of interest and important in its bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the philosopher’s ultimate view of the world. Cut up into 
three hundred and sixty-five ‘ States,’ the Germany of Kant’s day was 
very different from that imposing Empire with which we are now 
familiar. Born in a region naturally poor, which had been stricken 
by war, plague and pestilence, Kant naturally developed the qualities 
of tenacity, thrift and sober forethought. He was also fortunate in 
the simple evangelical piety of his parents, and it was his good fortune 
to live in his early manhood under the enlightened rule of Frederick 
the Great, which insured to all absolute freedom of thought and 
speech. In Kant’s own estimation at least, to be a native of Konigs- 
berg was to be the “citizen of no mean city.”’ “A large city,” he says, 
“the centre of Government, where the officers of State are found; 
which contains a university for the advancement of the sciences, and 
is also so placed as to have commerce by sea; which 1s favoured with 
rivers for communication with the interior, as well as with more dis- 
tant, yet adjoining lands, of various languages and customs; such a 
city, for example, as Konigsberg on the Pregel, may be regarded as 
a suitable place for enlarging one’s knowledge of the world, a place 
where this knowledge may be gained even without travel” (p. 82). 

As was to be expected from a youth brought up in a pious house- 
hold, Kant’s devotion to ‘ things of the mind’ was largely dictated by 
his interest in moral and religious questions; while his intellectual 
outlook was determined by his familiarity with Wolffian rationalism 
on the one hand and with the mechanical conception of nature fos- 
tered by his study of Newton. The dualism implied in the rigid 
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separation of mind and matter had led to the opposition of a substra- 
tum of both, distinct from their phenomenal manifestations, while be- 
yond them was placed the Etre Supréme, separate and transcendent. 
When therefore Kant began to reflect seriously upon the world, there 
were three main influences which operated upon him: pietism, the 
physical conceptions of Newton, and the philosophical rationalism of 
Wolff; and the whole course of his thought may therefore be said to 
consist in his attempt to reconcile science with philosophy, and both 
with morality and religion. His earlier writings are mainly occupied 
with investigations into the principles which lie at the foundation of 
the physical sciences, and when he goes on to treat more directly of 
philosophical problems his first efforts, as in the Nova Dilucidatio 
and Monadologia Physica, are attempts to read the popular philosophy 
in the light of Newton’s Principia. Thus, beginning with a period of 
scientific eclecticism, after some hesitation he at last reached a point 
where the problems of philosophy were formulated in the form ex- 
pressed in his two first Critiques, to which was added later the prob- 
lem of the Critique of Judgment. ‘“ The whole interest of reason, 
speculative as well as practical,” says Kant himself, “is centred in 
the three following questions: What can | know? What ought I 
to do? What may I hope?” 

Kant’s answers to these questions, as given in his three Critiques, 
are stated by Professor Wenley in untechnical and not infrequently 
felicitous terms., Nor is the work, short as it is, wanting in pertinent 
criticism. Thus we are told that Kant’s categories “ prove inadequate 
to the unification of experience,’ not because they are “ limited to 
the phenomenal, but because Kant omits to push his criticism far 
enough. Other categories pervade human experience, and, if analysis 
would win success, it must elicit them also.” This is admirably said, 
and had not the writer been hampered by want of space, he would 
no doubt have indicated, at least generally, what those “ other cate- 
gories”’ are, and why “the categories formative of a standpoint 
superior to that of ‘ sense’ or of ‘ mental forms’ bear no such relation 
to a sense-manifold as the Transcendental Deduction and the Sche- 
matism picture.” For, as he argues, “an undifferentiated perceptual 
manifold and the pure conceptions really constitute points of view 
within an experience which they presuppose ” (pp. 193, 194, 197). 

The account of Kant’s view of the moral life is particularly 
good. The object of the Critique of Practical Reason is “ to exhibit 
the kind of law that governs the intelligible world when withdrawn 
from the sensible world” (p. 211). In this sphere “ Pietism comes 
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to its own,” though no doubt it is modified by the process of thought 
through which Kant had passed. Reason, he contends, possesses 
reality as a self-determining principle. A rational ‘ ought’ implies 
“can, and the categorical imperative therefore ‘“‘ guarantees the self- 
determination of man in the sphere of the moral consciousness ” 
(p. 215). Just as the categories were ‘schematised’ in time, so, 
Dr. Wenley says, “the law of Freedom must be ‘ schematised’ in 
relation to the law of Nature” (p. 217). Technically, this violates 
Kant’s own mode of statement, which is that.the law of Freedom 
must be ‘ typified,’ or presented after the model of a law of Nature, 
and indeed cannot be ‘ schematised,’ because that would imply that 
the inner nature of the self could be presented phenomenally. The 
great defect in Kant’s ethical doctrine, as Dr. Wenley points out, is 
the way in which he separates man from nature, and therefore re- 
quires us to postulate the “ miracle of a pre-established harmony,” 
in order to “restore the broken unity’ (p. 225). 

While in the Critique of Pure Reason we have the “ cold ana- 
lyst,’ and in the Critique of Practical Reason the “ Stoic, almost 
ascetic, moralist”’ (p. 236), Professor Wenley finds in the author 
of the Critique of Judgment a rejuvenation of the “ brilliant young 
Decent,’ who was a great reader of poetry and travels. “ Preserv- 
ing the critical frame-work, Kant finds, not only a new plane of 
experience where he may seek the unity of reason and sense, of 
freedom and necessity, and the rest, but also a scheme conformable, 
externally at least, to that made familiar in the previous Critiques ” 
(p. 241). Feeling is now raised to a level of equal importance with 
knowledge and will. For in feeling man realises that the distinction 
between self-consciousness and nature is not absolute. “ The pur- 
pose of the subjective consciousness is greeted by a kindred purpose 
in the objective scene” (p. 242). Kant maintains that “a qualita- 
tive judgment about the beautiful does not hold of relations between 
objects, but only of the object as it induces our pleasure or pain. 
Thus we can explain the aesthetic faculty only by supposing the 
union of sense and reason, of necessity and freedom” (p. 247). 

Lastly, in his philosophy of religion Kant’s problem is to explain 
how a purely self-determining subject is compatible with the religious 
consciousness. His solution is that ‘‘ belief in Christ amounts to 
recognition of our own rational ideal within,” while the Church “pre- 
figures schematically that ‘ one far-off divine event,’ a moral repub- 
lic, a great Family under a common though invisible moral Father, 
acting through his Son who knows his will, and who at the same time 
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is bound to all the other members of the Family by ties of blood ” 
(pp. 251-2). The great defect of this doctrine our author finds in 
Kant’s inability to “conceive revelation as anything except an in- 
break from a supernatural, and therefore irrational, source ”(p. 253). 
Yet Kant, in his Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason, has 
prepared the way for an “ energetic idealism, one that treats the di- 
remption of human consciousness, not by severance of the partici- 
pant factors, but by transmutation of them through the activity of 
that human sense for the Eternal which suffuses all objects ’(p.255). 

It should be added that the value of the work is greatly en- 
hanced by the bibliographies of Kant’s own writings and. of others 
bearing upon or growing out of them which are prefixed to the suc- 
cessive chapters. 

JoHN WATSON. 
Queen’s University. | 


SKELTON’S SOCIALISM. 

Socialism: A Critical Analysis by Oscar D. Skelton, Ph.D., Sir 
John A. Macdonald Professor of Political Science, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Houghton Mifflin Co: Boston and New 
York. 1911. 

This book gained the first prize of $1,000 offered by Messrs. 
Hart, Schaffner, and Marx, of Chicago, in June, 1908, for the best 
study on selected economic topics. Seeing that Professors Laughlin, 
J. B. Clark, and H. C. Adams with Horace White and Carroll D. 
Wright were judges, there was every presumption that the book was 
a good one; and the presumption is borne out. The subject is of 
perennial interest, for the state of mind which makes a man a so- 
cialist 1s likely to be found wherever there is a community of civilized 
men. Books on the subject appear in such numbers that the mere 
reading of them would completely fill the leisure time of those citi- 
zens of the world who like to know the latest literature concerned. 
Not even a German could show a wider and more proper knowledge 
of the literature than Professor Skelton hsa felt it his duty to amass 
for his essay. It has meant hard labour to the writer; but hap- 
pily, being reproduced critically and intelligently, it does not mean 
hard labour to the reader. Such extracts as those given in the con- 
cluding chapter from the minutes of recent Socialist Congresses are 
of themselves enough to make the volume distinctly helpful to those 
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on this side of the Atlantic, with small opportunity for reaching the 
sources. 

Professor Skelton’s sermon on Socialism is divided into four 
heads, the Socialistic indictment of society, the Socialistic analysis of 
capitalism, the Socialistic substitute for capitalism, the Socialistic 
campaign against capitalism. Though the critical review of the three 
first heads is quite sufficient for its purpose, and was probably con- 
fined within narrow limits expressed or understood on such occasions, 
it is in the history of the campaign that our author has perhaps done 
himself most justice. It is fresh, clear, vigorous, and full of facts. 
It would be surprising if gaps could not be found in so comprehen- 
sive an undertaking, completed in little more than 300 pages. We 
miss in the English history an adequate reference to Mill’s position, 
shown both in his posthumous essays on Socialism and in his Letters. 
We miss also a reference to the influence of the Co-operative Union, 
which has never yielded to the temptation of identifying itself with 
the more ambitious movement. Ramsay Macdonald’s express and 
well-reasoned rejection of the Class War might have been worth re- 
cording, in the place where our author treats of that subject (p. 112). 

It is, of course, in Germany that the protagonists of Social De- 
mocracy are to be found. Professor Skelton is unwilling to allow 
that Marx mav be given up without a sacrifice of Socialistic ortho- 
doxy (p. 135). It will seem to others that on the question concerned 
Bernstein is in the right, and there is no breaking up of the party. 
Socialism has been of such help to reformers all the world over that 
some of us who value our economic orthodoxy quite as high as the 
Professor are not prepared to be unflinching or unsympathetic in 
opposition. Unlike Atheism, Socialism admits of degrees; and a 
Socialist may be a moderate man without either in theory or in prac- 
tice abjuring his creed. That the creed itself may be undergoing a 
radical change, may be admitted. For the most part, in the countries 
of the greatest political liberty, Socialism means Municipal Socialism ; 
and the existence of a tendency thereunto even in Canada can hardly 
be disputed. In this case the distance between Socialism and: Ind- 
vidualism would seem to be lessened. It would be hard to say which 
of them would be making the greater concessions. But it 1s to this 
and not to an abandonment of the whole principle andi ‘ acceptance of 
the existing order’ (p. 311) that perhaps the great body of Socialists 
are now tending. 

JAMeEs Bonar. 
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Loisy’s RELIGION OF [SRAEL. 


The Religion of Israel, by Alfred Loisy, Professor of the His- 
tory of Religions at the Collége de France. Translated by Arthur 
Galton. London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 

This volume has three parts, each of which deserves a little 
attention: the translator’s “prologue,” the author’s preface, and the 
outline of the religion of Israel. The translator, who seems to have 
done his work remarkably well, begins his contribution with an en- 
thusiastic eulogium of:the French language, of which, among other 
things, he says: “ Indeed, it might be argued that it is more perfect, 
in some of its qualities, than even Greek and Roman. Though it 
may not have all the force, weight and brevity of the latter, nor the 
opulent variety and subtile distinctions of the former, yet in lucidity, 
precision, irony, and above all in lightness of touch, it yields to 
neither” (p. v). He then passes on to give an appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Loisy’s abilities and work. He thus explains the task of his 
author: “He explains how the religion of Israel has grown up; 
analysing it, so far as that is possible, into its earliest and simplest 
elements; marking its probable origins, and setting it in that larger 
scheme of comparative religion, which is one of the most important 
and fruitful branches of our modern historical science” (p. xi). In 
this connection, another sentence may be quoted which the present 
reviewer can heartily endorse. “To some, perhaps, who are not 
versed in scriptural studies, M. Loisy may appear arbitrary or revo- 
lutionary ; but any one who is familiar with the vast literature of the 
Biblical problem will be impressed by his sobriety and caution”’ 
(p. xii). Of course, one expects in a volume of this kind some 
reference to the fact that we have before us no longer “Abbe’’ Loisy, 
a dignitary of the Roman Church, but M. Loisy, a professor of the 
College of France. The translator’s statement on this head cannot 
be said to be lacking in vigour. ‘‘ When all is said and done, it still 
remains true that man cannot live by bread alone. The latter cannot 
satisfy him, and he requires the spirit. He must have an ideal; but 
the ideal is not lowered, it is heightened, by a proper understanding 
of the religion and history of Israel: for no other people has lived 
so completely in and by its ideals, or has evolved so splendid and 
stirring a romance out of its history. The flame of its poets and 
prophets almost blinds us to their intellectual poverty. The ideal, 
in any case, is not to be found in a discredited and incredible theo- 
logy, supported by the brute force of an oppressive and obscurantist 
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clergy. M. Loisy has borne a foremost and distinguished part in that 
great struggle which at present is dissolving, and in the future may 
shatter, the largest of the Christian organizations. Fortune has been 
kind by liberating him, in spite of himself, from clerical fetters upon 
his thoughts and words; and still more by enabling him to speak 
freely, not only with all his own authority as one of the best living 
orientalists, but with all the distinction and weight conferred by the 
Professorial Chair of the History of Religions in the Collége de 
France.” 

It is in a much calmer strain that the author himself refers to 
the same fact; speaking of the earlier and present form of the book, 
he simply states that the change in his circumstances enables him to 
abstain from apologetics and give more space to strict scientific his- 
torical discussion. “ The anxiety of adapting Catholicism to the 
modern spirit being henceforth indifferent to the author, he now ab- 
stains naturally from arguments which were meant to interpret the 
teachings of the Church according to the demands of modern 
thought” (p. xx). 

He then presents in brief, sharp outline the contrast between 
the traditional view of the Bible and that which has been slowly 
built up by a century of criticism. The change has been revolution- 
ary; the results are sufficiently startling to any one to whom they 
come as a sudden revelation. But even so, Professor Loisy evidently 
feels that he must in a relative sense be classed’ as a conservative. 
“Others, perhaps, will pronounce us sufficiently retrograde, or at least 
too cautious, since we do not overflow with pan-babylonism, as it has 
been made fashionable by learned Assyriologists, or even with such 
and such a system of religious philosophy; quite novel doubtless, and 
full of promise.” This attitude of mind is an advantage in a book 
that aims to present to the non-specialist reader a clear outline of a 
large and important subject. There is no space for the discussion 
of wild conjectures. 

Our author deals with his subject in six chapters: The Sources, 
The Origins, The Old Jahvism, Prophecy, Judaism and Messianism. 
All that can be given, in less than three hundred pages,, on such a 
variety of subjects, is merely an outline, but the outline is clear, in- 
telligible and well-balanced. One can commend it heartily as a sketch 
without committing oneself to all the details. And we are compelled 
to say that such a book should be read not merely by theological 
students, but by all educated men who are interested in this wonder- 
ful chapter of the world’s religious history. It is not possible in a 
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brief space to review such a book, in the sense of giving an elaborate 
criticism or defence of the positions adopted. As to the course of 
the history and the growth of the theology, the positions taken in the 
book are those held by the great body of reverent and careful stu- 
dents at the present time. For example, the present writer has 
pointed out elsewhere that the great body of Old Testament special- 
ists believe that, though the documents for the early period are 
scanty, the thread of actual history begins with the Exodus or en- 
trance into Palestine, and that the view of Winckler, who proposes 
to start with David, is not likely to find general acceptance. Our 
author expresses himself clearly on this point. ‘‘ Certain Assyriolo- 
gists have argued that Egypt was not Egypt, but the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, which bore in the cuneiform inscriptions the name of Musri, 
and was thus confused by Israelite tradition with the name of Egypt, 
Misratm. Some have gone so far as to assert that David must have 
been originally the ruler of Caleb, in the district of Hebron; that he 
submitted, first Judah, and then the other tribes, to his authority ; and 
that it was he who imposed on all Israel, the Israel which he had just 
consolidated, the religion of Yahweh, a divinity who was venerated 
on Mount Sinai, in the land of Musri, by the Arabian tribes. But 
this hypothesis hardly needs refuting. Israelitic tradition knew quite 
well what it understood by the word Misraim; and the records about 
the times of the Judges are sufficiently reliable to guarantee the ex- 
istence, before David, of the worship of Yahweh by the tribes who 
were settled/an Canaan” Gp: 32) 

On all such points M. Loisy expresses his views briefly and 
clearly, but in such a way as to show he has carefully considered the 
arguments on the other side. On the whole, while there is a deter- 
mination to find the actual historical fact, when found it is treated 
in a sympathetic spirit. He sees a deep meaning in the workings of 
the ancient mind, but refuses to modernize or allegorize its primitive 
conceptions. “ Some people have aimed at giving a physical reason 
for the origin of circumcision. But granted that there was in fact 
such a reason, which is at best uncertain, the men who first adopted 
this custom were incapable of understandig it as a medical practice 
or as a matter of common utility. - They mingled with it superstitious 
fancies which for us must deprive it of any exalted symbolism. To 
do violence to the human body, especially in a part of it which was 
sacred before it was shameful, and to draw blood from it, could not 
be an ordinary act, but was a sacrament of the highest efficacy, what- 
ever else may have been its purpose” (p. 65). These extracts will 
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serve to show the spirit and method of a book that comes from a 
man who is no mere pedant, but a scholar gifted with the imagina- 
tion and sympathy that are an essential part of the historian’s 
equipment. 
W. G. JorDAN. 
Queen’s University. 


A Companion to Latin Studies, edited by John Edwin Sandys, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1910. 


A few years ago a valuable Companion to Greek Studies was 
issued by the Cambridge University Press. As the university of 
Porson, Dobree, and Jebb was also the university of Bentley, Munro, 
and Mayor, it was fitting that the same press should issue a similar 
work on Latin studies. This is now before us in a stately volume 
of nearly 900 royal octavo pages. To do it justice is beyond the 
powers of a humble reviewer, who must for the most part confine 
himself to indicating the nature of the contents and commending the 
book to the attention of all who have any interest in the “humanities” 
or in the history of civilisation. 

The work is fortunate in its editor. In erudition at once accu- 
rate and wide the Cambridge Public Orator has few rivals. The 
fact that in this volume Dr. Sandys has written, and has written well, 
on the geography of Italy, on Latin prose literature, on epigraphy, 
ard on the history of Latin scholarship, speaks for itself. And the 
editor has been happy in his choice of contributors. No insular 
narrowness has circumscribed him; he has not hesitated to go beyond 
the bounds of his own university, or even of his own country. The 
result 1s that the work is accurate, authoritative, and up to date,—in 
every respect ‘ wissenschaftlich.’ 

The subjects treated cover practically the whole field of Latin 
studies, history, public and private antiquities (including education), 
religion, law, literature, art, and many other themes. The article on 
Fauna by Dr. Otto Keller, formerly professor at Prague, supplies a 
want that has long been felt. The subject of Flora is dealt with by 
no less an authority than Sir William T. Thistleton-Dyer, late Direc- 
tor of the Royal Botanic gardens at Kew; thus for our knowledge of 

the plants mentioned in Latin literature we are no longer compelled 
to depend on Martyn’s Virgil, produced more than a century ago by 
a Cambridge professor of Botany. Very interesting to many readers 
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will be the chapter on Chronology, by Professor J. S. Reid. The 
student of ancient history often feels the want of some handy infor- 
mation as to the principles by which dates are computed. He will 
find here a full account of the Roman methods of reckoning time, of 
the sources of confusion in chronology, and of the means (includ- 
ing astronomical calculations) by which order is brought out of chaos. 
The first article in the book deals with the geography of Italy, and 
is written by the editor. It is most thorough, and is enlivened by 
frequent allusion to the historical and‘ literary associations of the 
places mentioned. Ethnology is assured of an original treatment at 
the hands of Professor Ridgeway. His views have already been put 
forth, at least in part, in his British Academy lecture, entitled ‘ Who 
were the Romans?’ Perhaps the most interesting statement in the 
article is the following: “ Many proofs can be adduced to show that 
the Patricians were Sabines, the Plebeians the aboriginal Ligurians 
conquered by the former, whilst it can also be shown that Latin, the 
language of the Roman Empire, was the tongue not of the Sabine 
cenquerors, but of their Plebeian subjects, in other words, that Latin 
is Ligurian” (p. 30). The article is suggestive and plausible, and 
is particularly interesting from its attempt to substantiate ancient tra- 
dition. Many ethnologists, however, will be startled by the statement 
that “the people of the Terramare culture (Ligurians) appear to 
have buried their dead” (p. 31, also p. 26). 

But even a superficial account of the various articles would run 
far beyond the limits of this notice, and in what remains it is neces- 
sary to confine oneself to a few of them. The treatise on Roman 
topography, entrusted to Dr. Ashby, Director of the British School 
of Archeology at Rome, is, of course, thoroughly reliable. Owing, 
however, to the limits of space necessarily imposed, it is not likely to 
be very serviceable to any who do not already know the ancient city 
well. But the account of recent excavations will prove interesting. 
No one, for example, can help feeling a thrill on seeing, or even on 
reading about, the “ altar in the niche in the facade of the temple of 
Caesar, resting upon the actual paving slabs of travertine on which 
his body was burnt.” But the excavation of the Forum proceeds 
with agonizing slowness, and hardly anything of much consequence 
has been discovered there since the unearthing of the Lapis Niger 
some ten years ago. In connexion with the Rostra, and especially 
with the Atrium Vestae, the brilliant work of Miss Van Deman might 
well have been mentioned, at least in the bibliography at the end of 
the article. On p. 46 we read of the “temple of Augustus.” Cer- 
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tainly there are, on the verge of the Forum, under the shadow of 
the Palatine, the remains of a building generally supposed to be the 
temple of Augustus. Its shape and design, however, are so unlike 
what we should expect in the case of a temple, that the identification 
can scarcely be regarded as certain. 

The section on Sculpture by Mr. Wace is much to be commended 
for its definiteness, which is in striking contrast to the vague genera- 
lities which so often baffle the anxious enquirer on this subject. The 
author has confined himself to Roman art almost in the strictest sense 
of the words, and the Greek sculptures which adorn the galleries of 
Rome. Naples, and Florence are excluded. One would fain have 
had an opinion from so good an authority as Mr. Wace on the so- 
called Fanciulla d@ Anzio of the Museo delle Terme. The illustrations 
are good and the examples selected are representative. Many readers 
will, of course, miss their own particular favourites, and one reader, 
at least, finds it hard to forgive Mr. Wace for describing the relief 
or tellus) irom the Ara Pacis as “rather spiritléss ’ (p. 563). The 
complete statue of Augustus discovered in the Via Labicana in June 
of last year must be very wonderful, if we are to believe the Italian 
newspapers of that date. It would have been very interesting if the 
statue had been discovered and housed in time to be described by Mr. 
Wace. 

Some of the best work in the Companion is done on the subject 
of Latin Literature. Dr. Verrall, who has recently been chosen as 
the first Professor of English Literature at Cambridge, deals with 
poetry from the earliest times to the end of the Augustan age. His 
article teems with suggestiveness. One is tempted to quote freely 
from it, but one or two specimens must suffice. Of Ennius he says 
(p. 604f.): ‘It was he, who, following indeed the precedent of 
Naeuius and obeying doubtless the law of Roman demand, gave to 
the State and to public history the permanent place of honour as the 
principal subject even of poetry. . . . in Roman poetry proper, 
the high and dominant conception of the State, as imposing destiny, 
demanding sacrifice, and crushing opposition, is never far absent, and 
often principal. It makes the pathos of Virgil and the power of 
Lucan. Even the philosophy of Lucretius, the romance of Proper- 
tius, the spleen of Juvenal, are all seen, as it were, in relief against 
this background.” One would like to re-read the whole of Latin 
poetry in the light of these remarks. 

Another paragraph insists on the important place which 
“mere sonority” held in Latin poetry. “Poetry has many 
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instruments of pleasure, thought, for example, phrasing, and 
sound. These, though they cannot be actually separated, are 
essentially distinct, and may be proportioned with infinite va- 
riety. Men, and also nations, differ widely in the propor- 
tional estimate of them.—a fact which is at the bottom of much, and 
not always profitable, controversy. Now, in the Latin art of language, 
mere sonority plays a part far larger than usual.” Nothing could be 
more illuminating than this passage, nothing more just. Al! Latin 
scholars appreciate to some extent the fact mentioned, but Dr. 
Verrall in a few pregnant sentences gives us a clearer vision, a new 
perspective. His illustration from Cicero, who says that ‘not even 
Demosthenes seems to fill his ears, is a peculiarly happy one. 
Scarcely less impressive is the way in which he accounts for the 
scanty popularity of the literary drama at Rome. The sketch of Lu- 
cretius is a masterpiece in miniature, and that of Catullus is not far 
inferior. There are, of course, certain opinions expressed with which 
some scholars will not agree. The specimen quoted from the Medea 
on p. 606 does not show Ennius at his best, and in view of the open- 
ing of the /phigenia,* as well as several other extant fragments, some 
will be inclined to think that Dr .Verrall ranks Ennius as a tragedian 
too low. The statement on p. 612 that ‘satire’ is not found in the 
surviving fragments of Lucilius is difficult to understand. 


Professor Summers deals with post-Augustan poetry, on which 
he is a recognized authority. A particularly valuable part of his 
work is the account given of the influence of each poet on subsequent 
(especially English) authors. In the section on Lucan he might have 
mentioned in this connexion Sir Thos. Browne and, above all, Shel- 
ley, who, at least at one period of his life, regarded Lucan as “trans- 
cending Virgil.’ Mr. Summers seems hardly fair to Lucan. Amid 
the young poet’s rhetoric there are, in the opinion of the present 
writer, touches of real poetry, which can hardly have got there by 
accident. Lucan had “the root of the matter’ in him, and, had he 
lived some years longer, would probably have freed himself from the 
shackles of rhetoric and banality. There is some evidence that the 
liberation had already begun at the time of his premature death. Ovid 
cught to have been mentioned along with Virgil (p. 632) as one of 
the chief influences on Lucan. Valerius Flaccus gets full justice 





*Quid nocti’ uidetur in altisono 
Caeli clipeo? etc. 
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from Mr. Summers, as might be expected from one who has written 
a monograph on the Argonautica. 

Latin Prose is treated by the editor with his usual thoroughness 
and learning. The section on Livy may be taken as an example. The 
sources of the history, the defects and’ the merits of the author, are 
all clearly and succinctly stated, with several interesting illustrations. 
On p. 664 there is a trifling Japsus calami. Munro did not quite say 
that Livy’s style is ‘ the finest prose written in any age or country.’ 
His words are, “on the whole perhaps the greatest prose style that 
has been written in any age or language.” These words occur on Pp. 
232 of the second edition of the Criticisms and Elucidations of Catul- 
lus; the reference in the footnote is doubtless to the original edition. 
Of the section on ‘History of Latin Scholarship,’ also by Dr. Sandys, 
ali that need be said is that it is written by the greatest living author- 
ity on the subject. 

A few suggestions may now be offered in the full assurance that 
a second edition of the Companion will speedily be called for. In 
§ 14 it is stated, on the authority of Eustace (1841) and Bunbury, 
that in May and November roses “ still bloom amid the ruins of the 
three great Doric temples’ at Paestum. This may have been true 
in 1841, but it is sadly to be feared that the biferi rosaria Paestt are 
gone for ever. In May of last year a solitary traveller searched and 
searched in vain for roses amid the ruins. Not a rose was to be seen, 
and he wandered disconsolately back to the little railway station, 
where—O joy!—-he saw a young contadino with a tiny rose in his 
hand. It seemed to have been picked from a little bush in the station 
which bore no others. It was apparently the only rose in Paestum! 
Though it had no stalk to speak of, the traveller eagerly bought it and 
cherished it as a reminder of the past glories of the place. This tes- 
timony is true, for the traveller was the writer of this notice. 

Mr. Ashby, of course, writes Sacra Via, but Baedeker’s map 
(opp. p. 35) unfortunately reverses the order of the words. In §51, 
p. 43, we read that Diocletian’s “ most important building was the 
colossal thermac, vaster even than those of Caracalla, though far less 
impressive, their remains having been largely destroyed in modern 
times.” Surely “now” should be inserted after “though.” On the 
same page we read “ there is no real solution of continuity in Rome.” 
Is “solution” a printer’s misreading of “violation”? On p. 664 
negligens is a slip of the pen for neglegens. Is the spelling Epistolae 
(pp. 622, 681) intentional? On p. 42 Domna should be Domina; on 
p. 47 tconografiche is printed as two words; on p. 501 (bibliography) 
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Roémische Staatsrecht should be Romisches St. Unforgetable on p. 
614 and restincxit on p. 615 are the only other typographical errors 
noticed. The printing and proof-reading have, on the whole, been 
done with great care. A word of praise is due to the numerous illus- 
trations and the very useful indexes. 


Woes 


Scott’s THE KINGDOM AND THE MESSIAH. 


The Kingdom and the Messiah. By E. F. Scott, D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Literature in Queen’s University. Edinburgh: T. 
andl Clark LOD 

“Wenn die Konige bauen, haben die Karrner zu thun.” There 
has been an enormous amount lately of the latter kind of activity in 
connection with the life and teaching of Jesus. In this book I think 
we have a real example of the more “ royal” and larger constructive 
effort which, not by any “royal road” but on the contrary through a 
process of careful sifting and diligent use of all the raw material ac- 
cumulated by special research, ends at last in building all these mis- 
cellaneous fragments into a definite and intelligible structure. One 
gets the impression that the author, already well-known by his admi- 
rable account of the Theology of the Fourth Gospel, has read every- 
thing at all worth reading on the subject—and there is no end of 
that or of what ts scarcely that. He is not, however, overwhelmed 
by the perplexing diversity of suggestion in this difficult field of in- 
quiry, the embarras de richesse which might easily reduce a less 
nimble and elastic spirit to impotence. He retains a singular force 
of critical judgment in detail, and a steady eye upon the systematic 
unity of the whole. On many special points he has quite original 
suggestions of his own to offer—notably, for instance, on the Galilean 
nmussion of the Twelve during the lifetime of Jesus with the hard 


saying: “ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel till the 


’ 


Son of Man be come,” and on the story of the Syrophoenician wo- 
man. And from his entire treatment there emerges a perfectly clear 
and consistent view of the thought of Jesus and the course of his 
work on earth which seems to me to rank unmistakeably as a real 
and illuminating contribution. 

Nobody who is capable of reading the Gospels at all—I mean of 
giving his mind to them with such a degree of sympathetic attention 
as educated people are expected to bring to bear on any considerable 
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literary monument—can fail to recognize in them many indubitable 
traits of a well-marked human personality of sovereign power and 
sweetness. Surely no more than the average endowment of heart 
and head is necessary for that much; no more, for instance, than is 
implied in some decent degree of susceptibility to a simple poem of 
Wordsworth or of Tennyson. A man like John Stuart Mill, who 
certainly could not be accused of any dogmatic prepossessions in 
favour of the Gospels, could sum up his personal response to them 
by saying that the abstract law of conduct could not better be trans- 
lated into concrete terms than by taking it as one’s rule of life to do 
at all times what Jesus would approve of. This dictum would be 
admitted by most people to express truly the general impression pro- 
duced upon anyone with any ear at all for beauty and greatness. The 
common sense, too, of every reader who has any, will surely revolt 
against the supposition, loudly renewed of late, that the whole pic- 
ture is merely one of fancy, with little or no historical reality behind 
it. In particular the mania, at present apparently epidemic in many 


quarters, for resolving the entire substance of the Gospel narratives 


into mere echoes of ancient mythology, Babylonian or other, seems 
very like a theory of music which should attempt to explain a sym- 
phony of Beethoven without residuum in terms of the taps of Helm- 
holz’s wheel. It may fairly be said that in the general impression no 
figure of antiquity, not even that of Socrates, stands so clear and 
solid before our mind’s eye in its main outlines as that of Jesus. But 
when we examine the records minutely and try to fit together their 
separate fragments, like pieces of colored glass or the various single 
bits of a tessellated pavement, into a consistent picture, this general 
effect, obtained from a certain distance as it were, is apt to become 
dim and wavering at such close quarters, blurred and broken by the 
refractory and dubious detail. We must begin with a very firm pre- 
liminary intuition of the whole, paradoxical as.such a demand may 
seem, and we must find means of refreshing it from time to time, if 
we are to have a clue that will guide us tolerably through the thorny 
maze of problematic particulars and compel them in turn to enrich or 
correct the entire picture in our minds. Problem upon problem con- 
fronts us. One of the outstanding merits of Dr. Scott’s book is that 
there is no important one of them which he does not squarely face 
and definitely answer. We do not go far before we discover that even 
in our oldest sources distorting or at least refracting influences have 


been at work. We are compelled to sift our material, to distinguish 
between what is primary and what is secondary. Above all we are 
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taken back to a world of thought which on close inspection and under 
a genuine effort to realize it reveals itself as so completely alien to us 
that we have the greatest difficulty in finding our way about in it. 
Many things upon which, as we begin uncomfortably to suspect, the 
specific mark of the time is most characteristically impressed, are apt 
to glide over us almost unnoticed and unheard. A great effort of 
historical imagination is necessary to reconstruct a past much more 
remote from us in many respects, much more difficult to think and 
feel ourselves back into, than the world that meets us in Greek and 
Roman literature. 

In his attempt upon this difficult task which he has faced un- 
flinchingly in all its difficulties, Dr. Scott has in my opinion been 
singularly successful. He has steeped himself in the Apocalyptic 
Literature of later Judaism, (the whole substance of which has been 
boiled down by him with characteristically little parade of learning 
into two chapters), that literature which, weariful reading as it 1s, 
forms the absolutely indispensable background of our Gospels, and 
may be called the mother-soil of the Christian religion. Rightly, as 
I have at last reluctantly come to think, he regards the Apocalyptic 
element as quite cardinal in the teaching of our Lord himself. He 
treats this cardinal question with a perfect candour rare among 
English theologians. He frankly recognizes on the one hand that 
such a fantastic conception of the world is dead as a door-nail for 
us, on the other that the whole thought of Jesus is encrusted with 
it. So far he agrees with Schweizer, that enfant terrible of “ con- 
sistent Eschatology,” rolled flat under its Juggernaut logic. But he 
escapes the desolating conclusions of Schweizer, whose Jesus is a 
mere Apocalyptic fanatic immolating himself under the influence of 
a fixed idea, a kind of permanent dogmatic intoxication. He has too 
firm a grasp of the sanity and clearness which hold the balance in the 
mind of the Master with his passion for perfection and his divine 
impatience with things as they are, too firm a grasp, too, of the sov- 
ereign power of his personal life and its capacity for transforming 
reaction against mere hard and fast theological schemes, to doubt 
that if Jesus accepted the current eschatology he made it the vehicle: 
of his own profound and permanently valid intuitions, and in the 
very act of accepting it filled it with a content which in a very short 
time was able to dispense with it, nay inevitably bound to antiquate 
and disrupt it. The best thing of all in this admirable book ks the 
vigour and fineness of insight with which all this is worked out and 
the central knot untied. I will not attempt to summarize Dr. 
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Scott’s treatment. I had much rather expand it. Where as here no 
words are wasted, to summarize is to mutilate. All readers of the 
Quarterly will carefully read him for themselves and will assuredly 
after having done so join me who had the honour of being his pre- 
decessor, 1f not his precursor, in heartily congratulating Queen’s 
upon the possession of a man that seems by a kind of pre-established 
harmony to belong to her. 
JoHN MACNAUGHTON. 


McGill University. 


JORDAN’S DEUTERONOMY. 


Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy (The Bible for Home 
and School), by W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Oid Testament Literature in Queen’s University, Kingston. The 
Macinillan Company, New York. 1911; 75 cents. 


‘ 


The aim of this new series is to “stimulate the intelligent use 
of the Bible in the home and the school”’ by a free and full admis- 
sion of the light shed on the Book by recent research. The editing 
of the different volumes has been entrusted to distinguished experts, 
who have given of their best, within the limits prescribed by the 
general design, to make the study of the Bible both vital and attrac- 
tive to the rising generation. The choice of Dr. Jordan for the book 
of Deuteronomy has proved a singularly happy one. The key posi- 
tion of Deuteronomy in the critical reconstruction of the Old Testa- 
ment has long been recognised. Its profound significance in the 
moral and religious development of Israel becomes daily more ap- 
parent. The complexity of the book itself opens up still further 
questions. Dr. Jordan’s peculiar genitis as an interpreter thus finds 
in it a rich field of play. He is naturally debarred from any ex- 
haustive treatment of the critical questions that cluster round Deute- 
ronomy, though incidental references show that he has given them 
close attention, permitting us to express the hope that ere long he 
may contribute something of permanent value to their solution. The 
present intention is rather by way of the general path of criticism to 
lead as directly as possible to the living heart of the book. And Dr. 
Jordan’s sureness of aim, combined with remarkable sympathy and 
insight into the spirit of the Law, makes him an ideal guide. 

The Introduction places the student at once en rapport with the 
modern view of Deuteronomy as a working over of the older law of 
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Icrael, chiefly through the influence of prophetic ideals, though with 
these also there is a “ noble blending of the best elements” of priest- 
ly activities. In the book, in fact, “an attempt 1s made to reduce to 
practical form, as a working creed and a moral guide, the teaching of 
the great prophets ” (p. 15). The fundamental principle of the book 
is, of course, the Law of the Single Sanctuary; and the carrying 
through of this principle as the result of the Deuteronomic Reforma- 
tion in 621 B.C. marks the decisive influence of the book in the reli- 
gious history of Israel. But in the more spiritual region the signifi- 
cance of Deuteronomy is almost equally far-reaching. The warfare 
waged by the Deuteronomists against idolatry in all its forms was 
inspired by ‘a fiery earnestness ” that sprang from “ the noble belief 
that there is a Great God and an everlasting truth, a real basis of 
national life and a hope of enduring righteousness.” These men were 
“in their own way Puritans,” pioneers in the struggle for mora! and 
religious reform to which the world owes so much. But the demand 
for spiritual righteousness is not the only note of the book. It rings 
also with the glad Gospel of the love of Yahweh for His people. 
Hence comes “ the strong humanitarian strain” in the book, that in- 
sistence “in the name of loyalty to Yahweh” on “a national life 


based upon the idea of brotherhood, and calling for mutual helpful-_ 


ness,” which gives Deuteronomy its unique place among ancient Law- 
books (pp.15ff.). And in spite of its national limitations, and the 
presence of primitive elements in its thought and cultus, the book has 


an abiding value. For the spirit that breathes through even its crud- 


est expressions is the eternal inspiration of all social and national 
well-being. 


The text used is that of the Revised Version, supplemented by 
various renderings from the old Translations. The notes are inevit- 


ably brief; but they are singularly pointed, lucid, and suggestive. The 


great key-passages especially find in Dr. Jordan a thoroughly con- 
genial interpreter. He throws his whole heart into the Deuterono- 
mists’ plea (in vi. 5) for “ full surrender ” in the spirit of love “ to 
the service of the One God”’ as the central essence of religion; with 
their insistence (in vii. 9f.) on the vital importance of “ the knowl- 
edge of Yahweh’s character ’’ as the living source of all such intelli- 


gent surrender. He delights also to trace the workings of the humani- 
tarian spirit above referred to, in the treatment accorded to the poor 
(xv. lff.), the slaves (xv. 12ff.), the captives of war (xix. POLLY e 


the dumb creatures, and even the trees around a besieged city (xx. 
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19f.). Nor does he hesitate to point the lesson for our own day. 
The great speech of Blessings and Curses (chap. xxviii) he regards, 
“ intelligently interpreted,” as “ still the kind of sermon that is very 
much needed” (p. 193). 

We must content ourselves with these few gleanings. But they 
will prove enough, we trust, to show how helpful the book is likely 
to be found by the student who seeks to appreciate the real spirit and 
abiding influence of Deuteronomy. 

ALEX. R. GORDON. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


— 


THE BRITISH SITUATION. 


Before attempting to discuss briefly a few of the more important 
topics, which, at the present time, demand consideration, the writer 
of these notes has pleasure in quoting the following statement given 
»to him on behalf of Queen’s Library: 

“ By the kindness of the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, the Uni- 
versity Library is in future to receive free of cost all Blue Books 
published by His Majesty’s’ Government. As in 1910 the Treasury 
agreed to present us with a copy of Hansard, as issued, and as the 
Canadian and American Governments have for some time been equally 
generous, the Library is now well supplied with these official publica- 
tions, so invaluable to the student of Political Science or of History. 
The latest gift of the British Government is in a quiet way a real link 
of Empire. The effects of the inter-Imperial preferential trade are 
vigorously disputed; the value of increased inter-Imperial knowledge 
will not be denied by the stoutest Free Trader. Canada is just awaken- 
ing to the gravity of the problems which she must face in the twentieth 
century; gifts such as this aid our students to study these problems in 
the light of the experience of a country which is now devoting much 
of its best brains to their solution.” 

It is a sign of the times that among men of all shades of political 
opinion there is a feeling that the different parts of the British Do- 
minions need to become better acquainted with each other’s life that 
they may know how much they have in common, and learn that great 
variety of experience and procedure is consistent with loyalty to the 
essential features of the British political tradition. Hence we rejoice 
that by the generosity of the Government, mentioned above, profes- 
sors and students, and in fact all who wish to avail themselves of the 
privilige, will have at their service first hand sources of information 


on matters of such large importance. 


It should be clearly and frankly stated that the Quarterly cannot, 
like a party newspaper, pursue a rigid policy. Its articles are signed 
and the writer alone is responsible for the opinions expressed, though, 
of course, it is expected that he will attempt to give a representative 
view of the subject. Such comments on actual affairs, in an acade- 
mic journal, shows that the university does not stand apart from life, 
and with an institution devoted to free investigation there is natu- 
rally variety of opinion. 
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IMPERIALISM, 


It is difficult to define what is meant by “imperialism,” and a de- 
scription or criticism of various views would require more space than 
is at our disposal. We may, however, be allowed to protest against 
the assumption that genuine loyalty to the Empire is the monopoly 
of any one shade of political opinion. It is quite possible to hold that 
in all possible ways the different dominions should be knit together 


in a living unity without belonging to the group of politicians who 


see in Tariff Reform and Preferential Trade the sole or supreme 
means for the salvation of the Empire. We may rejoice that there 
is on the part of the overseas dominions a larger recognition of obli- 
gation and yet feel that the attempt to express this in more fully 
organised forms calls for great care. The latest proposal, that of 
Sir Joseph Ward, the Premier of New Zealand, that an Imperial 
House of Representatives and an Imperial Senate should be created 
to deal with strictly Imperial questions and to aim chiefly at the 
maintenance of an invincible Navy is interesting as an expression of 
opinion. But the Spectator, a journal that is free from any suspicion 
of “little Englandism,” says quite reasonably: “We think, however, 
that all kinds of Imperial Federation must respond to particular needs 
and be of more gradual growth than Sir Joseph Ward anticipates.” 
Whatever amount of “ Federalism” may ultimately come on account 
of local needs, it cannot be rushed forward to form the basis of a 
cut and dried scheme of Imperial Federation. So far as we can ob- 
serve, the feeling of attachment to the motherland was never more 
real and healthy: than now, and it does not seem wise to talk as if 
this was dependent upon a rigid maintenance of the present fiscal © 
system. The forthcoming Conference will no doubt render important 
service though the immediate results may disappoint the more ardent 
Imperialists. 


THE) VETO BIEL. 


This Bill passed its second reading with the full strength of the 
coalition majority; it is now entering on the committee stage, and 
according to latest report amendments are proposed sufficient in num- 
ber to fill up the rest of the year, if any detailed consideration were 
given to them. The situation is both simple and complex; simple in 
this way, that one thing has been decided, viz., that the powers of the 
Upper House as recently exercised must be curtailed, and complex 
to this extent, that there is difference of opinion on both sides as to 
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the further question of Reform. The kind of Reform proposed by 
Lord Lansdowne on the eve of the election would evidently have left 
the Liberals in a worse plight than before. It is now admitted that 
_ any attempts at Reform must seek to secure a house of revision that 
will exercise its powers in something like an impartial manner and a 
non-party spirit. To attain this desirable end the hereditary principle 
must be discarded or modified. There is not space for the discussion 
of the principle here; Mr. Balfour in defending it at Glasgow used 
the Crown as an illustration, but that was surely beside the mark as 
the King stands above all parties and is not in the habit of vetoing 
bills passed by the House of Commons, while the charge against the 
House of Lords is that, with regard to many matters, it is a party 
caucus which enables the Conservatives to retain power after they 
have been defeated in the country. The theory of some Unionist 
newspapers seems to be that when Conservatives are returned to 
power that is a normal and healthy state of things, but that when the 
pendulum swings the other way that is “a freak election” or “a 
fluke” which needs the kindly correction of the House of Lords. 
That theory is beautiful in its simplicity, but it is rather too simple 
to be accepted as covering all the facts of the case. We may all re- 
gret that the Conferences of last summer failed to reach a working 
compromise and a broad solution, but since they did fail there is little 
wonder that the Liberals are pressing the Bill which was submitted 
to Parliament and the country before the elections. For the last 
quarter of a century there has been continual talk of “ mending ”’ or 
“ending ” the House of Lords; during that period and up to 1906 
the Conservatives had a large share of power, and, in some respects, 
in spite of warnings from their own followers, the power was abused. 
It is not sufficient to look at the last two or three elections; we must 
take into considération the struggles of the past twenty years in order 
to understand the present situation. The claim of the Liberals that 
they are contending for genuine representative government and the 
supremacy of the House of Commons is at least worthy of consid- 
eration. That a House that cannot be dissolved should persistently 
reject the chief measures of the elected House and should force dis- 
solutions at its own convenience, is a position that is not likely to be 
accepted without a fierce struggle. There must be much discussion 
before a final settlement can be reached, but as a first step the Gov- 
ernment insists upon such limitation of the powers of the House of 
Lords as will enable it to do the work for which it was elected. Lord 
Rosebery is evidently capable of denouncing both parties for their 
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folly and bitterness, and one could wish that his constructive skill was 
equal to his rhetorical ability so that he might produce some accept- 


able solution of a knotty problem. 


THE REFERENDUM. 


“The Referendum has already won the day. Its supporters 
explained it and recommended it for years, so that all thinking peo- 
ple were conversant with it; and when the political crisis arose into 
which it exactly fitted, it was thrust triumphantly forward with the 
goodwill, suddenly declared, of a whole party behind it.” This is 
the Spectator's method of writing contemporary history. The sen- 
tence just quoted from that respectable source occurs in an article 
on the militant methods of the suffragettes, and it shows how the 
patient, mild advocacy of a great reform, by the journal in question, 
has at last received a glorious reward. However, a sober chronicler 
is compelled to regard the statement that “ The Referendum has 
already won the day” as the wish of an enthusiastic father rather 
than a dry statement of fact. Here again we meet the paradox of 
politics,—the Reference to the People Bill is at present in its cradle 
in an aristocratic house while those who claim to represent democra- 
cy regard it with considerable coolness. Whatever else the Referen- 
dum may be it is a great innovation, it proposes to introduce a great 
constitutional change. Of course, that in itself is no objection to it, 
Liberals at any rate must be prepared to discuss all such proposals on 
their merits, but that it should be thrust in suddenly, in the midst of 
an election, by the “ Conservative ” leader is a striking feature of the 
situation. The subject to which it was proposed, in the first place, to 
apply it, viz., Tariff Reform, seems to be one of the subjects least 
suitable for such a reference. If the country had desired Tariff Re- 
form it could easily have elected Tariff Reformers, .and had it done 
so it is likely that not much more, at present, would have been heard 
of the Referendum. Before the Referendum really wins the day 
there will be time for discussion upon its merits, here and elsewhere, 
now, it is sufficient to say that the proposal to bring this new feature 
into the British Constitution is as radical a change as that which is 
proposed by the Veto Bill, so that we must leave to posterity the de- 
cision of the question as to who are the real “ Conservatives.” 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


Here we have another great subject that is likely to be always 
with us and that has been brought to the front of the stage by the 
proposed arbitration treaty between Britain and the United States. 
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The dream of universal peace is a very ancient one and there seems 
to be an increasing number of people who believe that it is soon about 
to be realised, and that in the place of war a more rational method of 
settling disputes will be submitted by civilized nations. In our own 
country the vigorous editor of the Globe devotes himself to this great 
cause, and in England the famous or notorious W. T. Stead fights 
fiercely for peace. On the other side, the voice of those who de- 
nounce “ the sentimentalists ’ are not hushed; they remind us that 
there are worse things than war, it clears away the surplus popula- 
tion and nourishes the heroic virtues. Statesmen call our attention 
to the limits of arbitration and declare that in this rude world the 
nations that cannot defend themselves must submit to superior force ; 
and journalists point out that the attitude of such a nation as Britain, 
burdened with the weight of Empire, must be different from that of 
Germany, bent upon forcing herself to the front in the world as well 
as in the continent of Europe. “ What we have we hold” is not a 
sufficient motto for Germany and some other rising powers. Here 
again we meet with contradictory appearances; to the Germans it 
seems that the United States takes a strange way of showing its love 
for peace by massing its troops on the Mexican frontier; but a more 
startling contrast in view of all the world is the fact that Russia, the © 
initiator of the peace tribunal at The Hague, should be one of the 
most powerful forces tending to stimulate the transformation of 
China, a nation where peace was both a profession and a religion, 
into a great military power. The situation is complex, it refuses to 
be confined into any simple formula, yet it is not without hope. To 
increase the area of subjects which can safely be committed to arbi- 
tration is an aim with which most people will have sympathy, and is 
worthy of the highest statesmanship. Hence we rejoice that when 
this proposal, so far as it concerns Britain and the United States, was 
enthusiastically and earnestly presented by Sir Edward Grey, the 
leader of the opposition, the Right Hon. A. Balfour, seconded it 
warmly and refused to make it a matter of mere party discussion. 
Real progress in this direction cannot be as quick as many of us de- 
sire, but it is certain that among the European nations the burden of 
increasing armaments is felt to be a tremendous drain and men of 
ali nations will continue to ask if there is not a better way. If by the 
intelligent co-operation of great nations war can be reduced to a mini- 
mum, there will still remain ample opportunities for heroic endeavour 
and self-sacrificing service. 


W.G.T. 
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RECIPROCITY, 


Reciprocity may not prove either the economic salvation of Can- 
ada or her political damnation, but this at least it has done: it has 
ended the unwholesome political stagnation which has marked our 
public life of late years. The importance of the issue has stirred dis- 
cussion and dissension from Atlantic to Pacific. There is little new 
left to be said after three months of debate, but it may be worth while 
tc review briefly some aspects of the situation, making no claim, of 
course, to represent other than a personal opinion: on this as on other 
issues, university opinion reflects the same differences of thought or 
of temperament, if not of interest, which mark discussion in other 
circles of Canadian life. 

If there is one aim in which there is unanimity among the 
world’s nations, inland Switzerland and sea-going Holland, Britain 
at the head of the commercial procession and Germany on the make, 
it is the ceaseless endeavor to find new outlets for their products. To 
this end they station consuls all the world over, negotiate treaties to 
secure an advantage over a rival, subsidize steamships to provide cold 
storage facilities. Pessimists have ever seen in this thirst of the great 
powers for foreign markets the permanent obstacle in the path of 
peace. In this endeavor Canada has not been the most backward or 
least original. If, again, there is one market which Canada has per- 
sistently sought to enter, it is the market of the United States, as the 
history of nearly a dozen separate negotiations testifies. When, there- 
fore, the United States makes an offer to open her markets on ap- 
proximately the terms on which Canada had long insisted, it is the 
opposition on the part of many Canadians to the proposed arrange- 
ment, not the endorsement of it, which would seem to require ex- 
plaining. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF PARTY CRITICISM. 


First may be noted the automatic opposition of the party out of 
power. Utopian idealists constantly express regret that party preju- 
dice prevents men taking a broad, national, statesmanlike view— 
which, being interpreted, means their own pet view—of this or that 


issue. Yet the service performed by party criticism, the assurance 


given that important issues will be thoroughly threshed out for the 
public benefit, more than offsets the drawbacks. Party strife, toge- 
ther with sufficient independence on the part of a deciding fraction of 
the electorate to disregard party ties if conviction calls, is the best 
condition attainable in this imperfect world. Nor should weight be 
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attached to the criticism that in opposing reciprocity in natural pro- 
ducts the Conservative leaders have abandoned their traditional and 
unquestioned policy. Times may change, and the tu quoque retort 
lies handy: the Liberals have made some pretty sharp curves in tariff 
policy since the early nineties. The responsible Liberal who still calls 
for ‘ free trade as they have it in England’ may cast the first stone. 


THE ECONOMIC BALANCE. 


In the early nineties access to the markets of the United States 
seemed to many a matter of economic life and death. Few would 
now consider reciprocity of such vital importance. New markets at 
home and abroad have removed our old dependence on the republic. 
The United States is only one market. Yet some Canadians, in the 
reaction from the earlier view, seem to be forgetting the elementary 
truth that it is one, and with the possible exception of Britain, the 
one of greatest and most rapidly growing importance, with its ninety 
millions of prosperous, English-speaking customers at our very doors. 
It is to our fisheries that the proposed agreement is of most import- 
ance. Mining is less broadly affected, though in the case of coke and 
of minerals like talc and fluorspar and feldspar the advantages are by 
no means small. The farmer stands to gain chiefly in cheese, barley, 
oats, flax, hay, potatoes and wheat, especially below export grade. In 
most farm products the gain is not of the obvious and unqualified 
character achieved in reciprocal agreements between entirely non- 
competing countries ; it comes in the smaller but more frequent incre- 
ments of gain from greater specialization, from differences in sea- 
sons, from utilizing nearer resources—the daily, unnoticed gains of 
intercity and intercounty and interprovincial freedom of trade. Loss, 
too, there is bound to be; the loudest complaint comes from the fruit 
growers, who seem to stand to lose in British Columbia, to gain in the 
Maritime Provinces, and possibly, though by no means certainly, to 
lose in Ontario. But, compared with the gains, the losses are of little 
magnitude. From the producer’s standpoint the agreement gives Can- 
ada incomparably the better of the bargain. 

If the gain to the producer is granted, the higher cost of living 
is complained of in quarters where solicitude for the consumer is of 
extremely sudden development. In some cases the new market to the 
scuth will level up prices to the Canadian consumer, as the extension 


of the British market by increased steamship and cold storage facili- | 


ties did in the nineties. In some cases, not all; where a manufactur- 
ing stage intervenes between primary producer and consumer, and 


_— 
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where the manufacturer, whether miller or pork-packer, was already 
charging the highest price the tariff on his finished product would 
permit, it is possible that both producer and consumer will gain at the 
expense of the not overly small profit of the middleman. The con- 
sumer too may hope to gain by the lengthening of the season. Com- 
merce is a game in which one’s gain is not necessarily any other’s 
loss. 

The plea of conservation, so often invoked, seems to have little 
bearing. Much solemn nonsense is talked in the sacred name of con- 
servation, now that all are for conservation. To forego present mar- 
kets for reproducible products of farm or forest or sea now going to 
economic waste, is not conservation but imbecility. To forbid the 
export of pulpwood to the United States there to be made into paper 
for a New York journal, and to make the same pulpwood into paper 
in a Canadian mill and ship it to the same New York journal, may be 
sound and defensible protective policy, but to call it conservation is 
sheer hypocrisy. Genuine conservation will prevent waste and ensure 
reproduction where possible, irrespective of the location of the manu- 
facturing industry, though both in the pulp industry and in milling 
there are some minor advantages from the standpoint of conservation 
in having that industry near the source of the raw product. It may 
be urged with more force that the shipment of hay is not to be en- 
couraged by a government anxious to retain soil fertility. 


THE ANNEXATION BOGEY. 


But while on these and a score of other economic points there is 
room for wide debate and gathering and analysis of price statistics, 
it is on entirely different ground that the main attack has been based. 
Reciprocity is denounced as national suicide, the forerunner of an- 
nexation. The vocabulary of pessimism is exhausted in picturing the 
sorrowful end of a promising but too trustful young nation. To 
some extent this annexation cry is doubtless genuine, an honest echo 
from a time when it really had meaning. Twenty years ago the party 
now in power was pledged to some form of unrestricted reciprocity 
or commercial union which if carried into effect would have seriously 
endangered our national independence. But there is no parallel be- 
tween that day and this. In 1890 Canadian industry was stagnant, 
the west undeveloped, national spirit weak and apologetic; to-day 
prosperity has come, even though unevenly, the west is in the flush 
of conquest, and our national spirit has developed to sturdy and’ as- 


sertive strength. In 1890 the trade proposals involved an identity of 
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teriff policy with the United States; to-day both nations stand en- 
tirely free. In 1890 discrimination by Canada against Great Britain 
was involved; to-day on the contrary a preference to Great Britain 
is given, and without a murmur from the United States. 


Echoes forgotten, what ground is there for this most astounding 
criticism of a trade agreement? The charge that many Americans 
desire to annex Canada, and that some of them think reciprocity 
a means to this end. That may be; they and we alike come of an- 
nexing stock; the other. day did not two Montrealers, on a holiday 
jaunt in the Bahamas, nearly annex them to Canada, single-handed? 
The iridescent dream of the Stars and Stripes floating from Panama 
to the Pole has helped many a Fourth of July orator to find his pero- 
ration. Anyone who knows the United States, however, knows that 
with the dying-out of the traditional hostility to Great Britain and the 
erowing knowledge of and respect for our national and imperial con- 
victions, the annexation feeling, never more than a passive expecta- 
"tion, is fading out. And what if some blatant Southern Democrat 
declares to-day that reciprocity will lead to annexation? Sixty years. 
ago wiser Southern Democrats voted for reciprocity to prevent an- 
nexation and the addition of a tier of anti-slavery states to the union. 


The utterances of a Champ Clark have no weight in themselves; the 


enly point which has importance for a self-respecting Canadian is the 
weight of the argument advanced to prove reciprocity a short-cut to 
annexation. 


What is that argument? That trade intercourse between east 
and west will be lessened, our transcontinental railways ruined and 
the ties of Confederation loosened, while at the same time increased 


trade intercourse with the United States will breed in the fragments. 


of our Canadian state a desire for annexation. ‘Those who raise this 
plea have little grasp of the real basis on which national sentiment is 
built up. The members of the House of Commons who urged re- 
cently the need of flying our flag more frequently and more assert- 
ively were infinitely sounder in their psychology of patriotism than 
those who affect to believe that when a Canadian farmer sells a bag 


of potatoes to a New Yorker he throws in his country to boot. If 


trade intercourse involves political union, how is it that the twenty 
years in which our imports from the United States have doubled each 
cecade are precisely the twenty years when national and: imperial sen- 


timent has been mounting highest? When a Canadian promoter of 


some rubber or asbestos merger brings in American interests, or when 


a Canadian banker finds it profitable to lend millions in Wall Street, 
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never a cheep is heard in Montreal or Toronto financial circles about 
the danger of intercourse, but the moment a fisherman or farmer 
thinks of dealing with the same nation these circles have the incredi- 
ble audacity to deny him that right in the name of an over-worked 
patriotism. The C.P.R. may buy or build thousands of miles of road 
in the United States, yesterday the Soo or the Duluth, to-day the 
Wisconsin Central, to-morrow the Wabash or Marquette—that is 
enterprise; but let a Jim Hill line only rest its nose on the border and 
some faithful patriot shrieks treason, death and gore. Doubtless 
north and south trade will increase, but doubtless too east and west 
traffic will grow to the full capacity of all our roads. As Sir Donald 
Mann has pointed out, not a single American railroad spans the con- 
tinent with its own tracks, where in Canada soon three will do so; 
and if these Canadian roads, with their unified control, their steam- 
ship connections, their better grades, their energetic management, 
their lavish government assistance, cannot outdistance their American 
competitors for through traffic, Canada had better seek annexation to 
Greenland or to Haiti. The Hudson Bay Railway and the Pacific 
ports and Panama canal route will take vastly more through traffic 
away than all the American roads in existence can threaten, yet the 
Canadian transcontinentals go on calmly building and double-track- 
ing in the east as if they still expected to obtain some fragments of 
traffic. 


With our history and our scanty numbers, it is not strange that 
a nervous distrust of the United States should persist in many quar- 
ters. That in dealings with the Republic a dignified self-assertion 
will carry us further than humble acquiescence needs no discussion, 
Yet surely the time has come to cease waving the flag every time an 
ordinary commercial transaction is proposed. Queen Anne is dead 
and the war of 1776 is over. When President Taft writes of “ the 
mother country’? and he and Sir Edward Grey discuss the most 
splendid project of arbitration yet offered the world, the promise of 
perpetual peace and friendship within the English-speaking world—a 
promise which, of course, may take some time in fulfilling—such in- 
cidents as the hissing of the Stars and Stripes at a Toronto anti-reci- 
procity meeting seem peculiarly petty and childish. Surely our pro- 
fessional imperialists should realize that petty pin-pricking like this is 
the worst service that can be rendered to the mother country and the 
Empire. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 


Imperial sentiment is in no more danger from reciprocity than 
national. There is no question, however, that the reciprocity ar- 
rangement drives another nail in the coffin of imperial preference, 
that hopeless dream of a huckster’s empire. The belief that salvation 
could come to Britain by abandoning free trade just when other na- 
tions are turning toward it and that all the scattered states of the 
Empire with their diverse economic interests and varying stages of 
development could be linked in an inclusive and exclusive fiscal alli- 
ance has made as poor a showing against the facts of progress as it 
has against the riddling logic of its English critics. Since Mr. Cham- 
berlain began his unlucky crusade, British export trade, which had 
been' stagnant for a time, has been bounding upward in unrivalled 
fashion, and what is most disconcerting, increasing fastest with the 
foreign countries with highest tariffs and slowest with the self-gov- 
erning colonies. Yet with a great party and its leader more or less 
committed, the cause of preference is far from hopeless. What if it 
wins, for Canada? At the outset, as Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow 
speech averred, stereotyping our existing industrial inferiority, pro- 
viding foodstuffs and raw materials—what about conservation here? 
—for British industry. And as time goes on, and the British tariff is 
used for retaliation as well as for preference, the possibility will 
arise, if tariff reform hopes succeed, of buying access for British 
manufactures to the markets of Russia or Argentina or the United 
States by giving in return concessions for their raw materials in the 
‘British markets, at the expense of our initial preference. And yet, in 
spite of the fact that British tariff-mongers would use this freedom, 
the headquarters of tariff reform in Britain and its abettors here have 
inconsistently complained every time that Canada made a trade ar- 
rangement with France or Italy that treaties should not be made with 
powers outside the Empire. 

Many complaints have been voiced in the British parliament by 
a little group, to the effect that Mr. Bryce acted in the recent nego- 
tiations in the interest of Canada rather than of England. The op- 
tion is not between a British ambassador at Washington acting in 
Canadian interests—understanding thereby, of course, what the 
Canadian government of the day consider this country’s interests— 
and a British ambassador not acting for Canada and a Canadian am- 
bassador acting for Canada. The tedious circumlocution of business 
between Washington, London and Ottawa, and the indifference of 
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many ambassadors to Canadian interests, had led to a demand for a 
special Canadian representative at Washington. Then Mr. Bryce 
was appointed, and thanks to the constant courtesy and ability he has 
displayed in Canada’s behalf,—it will be remembered that he is the 
first British ambassador who ever thought it worth while to visit 
Canada,—the demand for separate representation has died out. If 
his English critics succeed in demonstrating that the same ambassador 
cannot serve both Britain and Canada, they will force conclusions of 
which they do not dream. 

If neither the primary producer in Canada nor national interest 
nor any real imperial interest is injured, who may rightly complain 
of reciprocity? The manufacturer? Not, it is admitted, because of 
the few and small concessions made in the present arrangement: per- 
haps because of the big concessions to be made when the thick edge 
of the wedge is hammered home. The question is, however, what is 
there in the reciprocity arrangement that should make reductions on 
manufactured goods inevitable? We may expect pressure from 
United States manufacturers, believing that the United States, from 
the producers’ standpoint, has secured a very poor bargain, and is en- 
titled to further concessions. There is, however, no likelihood that 
any government likely to be in power in the next few years would 
lend them any attention, and Canadian farmers are not likely to co- 
operate in bringing pressure simply because they recognize that an 
extension of the British preference is the quickest way to get relief 
and the path of least political resistance. The only point for the 
manufacturers tc consider, therefore, is whether victory on one de- 
mand will whet or will sate appetite for others, whether the western 
erain growers, balked of reciprocity, would be more dangerous than 
if victoricus. Many seem to have concluded it advisable to stamp 
out the heresy in the cradle, with what wisdom time will tell. 

Protection appears in no immediate danger in Canada, unless 
excesses of protected interests excite revolt. The majority of the 
people are still willing to pay a bonus of some cents or some dollars 
on every purchase they make from a Canadian manufacturer, in 
order to enable him to compete against foreign rivals—that is what, 
in essence, protection means—because they believe that manufactur- 
ing development is essential to Canada’s greatness and that so long 
as the United States keeps up its tariff on manufactures we cannot 
but follow suit. But let the conviction grow that single manufactur- 
ers or mergerized industries are making more than a fair profit calls 
for, and all manufacturers alike, those who are barely holding their 
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own against foreign competition and those who are making millions 
behind the tariff’s shelter, are likely to be involved in a common de- 
nunciation and attack. There is little discrimination in the robber 
baron epithets the western grain growers’ associations bestow on 
eastern manufacturers. Nor can there be discrimination until there 
is some other means than the present guess-work methods for deter- 
mining whether or not our bonuses are needed. The Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association itself has voiced the demand for a tariff 
commission, and a permanent tariff commission we should have. It 
cannot, like the Railway Commission, be given power to fix sche- 
dules: that must remain Parliament’s office, but it can investigate 
the industries which claim protection and investigate not merely what 
profit they are making but the comparative efficiency of their manage- 
ment—if a premium is not to be set on incompetence. 

What the fate of the pending reciprocity arrangement will be 
in our own unclosured House and in the Senate at Washington, is 
vet far from sure, though the chances are for passing. Already, how- 
ever, some important by-products of the reciprocity agitation have 
developed, which may be summarized briefly: 


1. Principles again are in debate as well as personalities; the 
days of our issueless politics are ended for the present, and the old 
custom of discussion in the constituencies is reviving. 


2. Cleavage of opinion between city and country, east and west, 
or rather between Ontario and Montreal and the prairie and maritime 
provinces, is manifest, with a tendency of both financier and farmer 
to follow pecuniary rather than party lines. 


3. To some, danger has been discovered to lie in the tremendous 
power the British and Canadian system imposes in the cabinet; to 
others, in the power of wealth to sway temporary passion by news- 
paper control and advertising expenditure. 


4. Imperial preference has been given a serious blow, to the de- 
light of British Liberals and the not excessive regret of Mr. Balfour. 


5. The pretences of impartiality have been dropped by both 
British and Canadian papers in discussing the politics of each other’s 
country, and open sympathy avowed between the parties of the same 
name in the two countries. 


6. Most unfortunate of all, the likelihood of the Nationalist, 


group holding the balance of power after the next election has been 
meréased by the attitude taken by the two older parties on this issue. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AT ITS WORST. 


Two events in the republic to the south have revealed sharply 
the weaknesses of its constitution. The first is the holding of the 
extra session of Congress. The power of the president to call Con- 
gress into being and invite it to follow a certain programme is evi- 
dent, but his constitutional powerlessness to compel it to follow that 
lead is equally evident. Only by bringing party and patronage pres-_ 
sure to bear and by focussing public opinion on Congress can the 
president exercise any effect and that crudely and uncertainly. In 
Congress itself the two Houses are in command of different parties, 
and are evidently shaping entirely different courses. Confusion could 
no further go. Instead of boasting of our (inherited) superiority, 
let us simply remember the next time we talk of Senate or House of 
Lords that a second chamber is merely the unworkable sole survival 
in our political system of the doctrine of checks and balances which 
has led to such organized anarchy in Washington to-day. 

The second event is the declaration by the Court of Appeals of 
New York that the Workmen’s Compensation Act recently passed by 
that state is unconstitutional. The Act, which had been drawn up 
very carefully after a thorough investigation of the situation, and 
with the concurrence of leading employers, employees and jurists, 
was based on the British method, now in force in Alberta and Que- 
bec, of making accidents due to the hazardous nature of the employ- 
ment a charge on the employer, at rates of compensation fixed by 
the law and requiring no litigation to obtain. The court holds that 
the liability imposed on the employer constitutes a taking of property 
without due process of law. Since the provision forbidding taking 
property without due process is embedded in both the Federal and 
the state constitution, and since the former is amendment proof, it 
would seem that the many states which were preparing to follow 
New York’s example are now blocked, and this most necessary re- 
form halted. A rigid constitution, thus narrowly interpreted, makes 
peaceful righting of wrongs seem impossible and puts a premium on 


revolutionary agitation. 
O. D. SKELTON. 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR 


Cin Part) 
—OF THE— 


Department of Education 


FOR THE YEAR 1910. 
OCTOBER— 


ih Municipal Council declares by resolution 
for forming Municipal Board of Education. 
(On or before Ist October), 
Trustees to report to Inspector 
expended for Free Text Pooks. 
Ist October). 

Notices by Trustees of cities, towns, in- 
corporated villages and township Boards 
to Municipal Clerks to hold Trustee elec- 
tions on same day as Municipal elections, 
due. (On or before 1st October) 
Night Schools open (Session 
(Begin on Ist October). 


amount 
(Before 


1910-1911). 


ios) 


15. Trustees’ Report on purchases for Publi 
School Libraries, to Inspectors, due. (On 
or before 15th October). 


NOVEMBER— 


1. Inspectors’ 
grants, due. 
ber). 
Inspectors’ application for Legislative aid 
for Free Text Books to Rural Schools. 
(Not later than 1st November). 


DECEMBER— 


1. Last day for appointment of School Au- 

ditors by Public and Separate School 
Trustees. (On or before 1st December). 
Township Clerk to furnish to the School 
Inspector information of average assess- 
ment, etc., of each School Section. (On 
or before Ist December). 
Legislative grant payable to Trustees of 
Rural Public and Separate Schools in 
Districts, second instalment. (On or be- 
fore Ist December). 


Report on xural_ Library 
(Not later than Ist Novem- 


13. Returning Officers named by resolution of 

Public School Board. (Before 2nd Wed- 
nesday in December). 
Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 
Trustees. (Before 2nd Wednesday in 
December). 

14. Local assessment to be 
School Trustees. (Not 
December). 

joe County NCouncil to pays so00) to High 
School and Continuation School where Ag- 
ricultural Department is established. (On 
or before 15th December). 


paid 


Separate 
later 


than 14th 


Municipal Councils to pay Municipal 
Grants to High School Boards. (On or 
before 15th December). 

22. High Schools, first term, and Public and 
Separate Schools close. (End 22nd De- 
cember). 

25. Christmas Day (Sunday). 

2 New Schools, alterations of School boun- 

daries and consolidated Schools go into 

operation or take effect. (Not to take ef- 
fect before 25th December). 

28. Annual meetings of supporters of Public 
and Separate Schools. (Last Wednesday 
in December, or day following if a holi- 
day). 


Examination Papers of the Education De- 
partment of Ontario can be ordered from The 
Carswell Company, 30 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto. 
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sale. ee Hamilton, London and Detroit, 
arriving alt Chicago 7.42 a.m. following day. 
Direct connection for Niagara Falls and Buf- 
falo. Elegant Cafe-Parlor and Library Car on 
this train serving meals ‘‘a la carte,’” Montreal 
to Detroit. Through Pullman Sleeping Car 
Montreal to Chicago. 


W. E. DAVIS, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 


MONTREAL 
(Ge 1h, IBIBILIC, GEO, W. VAUX, 
Asst. Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
MONTREAL MONTREAL 
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WE -OEFER 


SECURITIES 


MEETING THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE MOST 


CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTORS 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 


COPYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone senaiie a sketch and decor pon may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANNRANK on Potanen 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. TWargest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D 








DOMINION 
SECURITIES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
26KING STEAST TORONTO 
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When ete Adverncere kindly mention Queen’ s Quarterly. 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY. — 





FOR ANYTHING IN 
SPORTING COODS 


SEND TO 


HURD & CO. 

191 Sparks St., Ottawa. 

We carry all the leaders in 
Hockey Outfits and are outfit-_ 
ters of the Ottawa and Cliffside 
Hockey Clubs. 








ARE YOU 


A SUBSCRIBER TO 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY r 


The issues for the coming year will surpass even the 
high standard of excellence maintained in previous 
years. ‘To everyone who takes an intelligent interest in 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC AND CURRENT TOPICS 

the Quarterly 1s invaluable. The coming numbers will 
be especially helpful to 
Teachers, Mimsters, Enyineers, Bankers, Business Men 
and Students of Public Questions. 

Let us enter vour name as a subseriber. 

If you are a subscriber, will you not send us the 
names of some interested friends to whom we may send 
sample copies ? 

Queen's Quarterly makes a most pleasing and «ac- 
ceptable gift. A neat card conveying the donor’s com- 
ewes will be sent with each gift sub oat ante 

SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, 
recon. One. 


I enclose One Dollar, for which please send me Queen’s Quar- 
teriy for one year. 
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Payment is preferably made by Postal Note, Express or Bank Money 
Order. Cheques should be made payable at par. 


QUEENS <Q Aree ie 





Queen’s University Text Books 


Complete stock on hand. 


Correspondence solicited. 


R. UGLOW & COMPANY 
Publishers, - Kingston, Ont. 
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The Underwood is the aristocrat 
of the typewriter world. 
| It has won the championship of the world 
in 14 successive contests. - 


‘It is the only typewriter which has been 
operated at a speed of 17 strokes a 
second. 

It is more generally used in Canada than 
all other makes combined. 


: The UNDERWOOD is used almost exclusively in 
_ schools which teach typewriting. 


75% of typists are trained on the UNDERWOOD, 
_ and a typewriter is of little use without an operator. 
| roe : 3 3 
United Typewriter Company 
te Limited | 
- Toronto, MontTREAL, WINNIPEG,. 


Hamilton, London, Halifax, St. John, Edmonton, 











OHE Ottawa Ladies’ College is one of the 
best Residential Schools in. this country for 


Ottawa Girls and Young Ladies. 


COURSES~—Matriculation, Academic: | 
e 9 Elective, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 
L a di e S Stenography, Art Needle Work, Physical 
Culture. 


MUSIC— All Courses in the Canadian Conservatory 
The College Diploma is accepted at Queen’s as equiv- 


Colle @ alent to Matriculation without further examination. 
_ Calendar and particulars on application. 


REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 
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